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LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

AT IfiS 91U9 09 

THE JATAKA STORIES' 


A pap«r read before the Mfjihic Sooiet^ 

By Mb. N. 8. Subba Bao, b.a. (Cantab.) 

The JaiaUa book coneiets of 547 stories ol varying length, prof easing to 
have been related by the Buddha about his previous order to 

illnskate and moralize upon some incidenie of his own^time. 'Each 
story opens with a preface, called the paccuppannavatthiv or eto^ of 
the present, which relates the particular ciroumstances iif the Buddha's 
life which led him to tell the birth-story and thus reveal 'tome event in 
the long series of his previous existences. ... At the end there la always 
given a short summary, where the Buddha identifies the different actors in 
the story in their present births at the time of his discourse*.* The collection 


i TUa 9 sp«r t u iflf j opdD SB euA; on Tlu McfunU of o»o>Mt 

Ol m S/u whicb obUinsd bbeLoBw prise at Caabridga UalvonUy 

iMt tuamtT. A» th« aegar U golns ^ ^ pnbliibod ahott];. do rafareaoaa ftfa ^voo tho 
TATloua 8»riM Iron vfaioh tba Infomation hu baen dn«o. Tha axtiacte, wbon oUier- 

9 is< ilatad, Aro irom the Oambridia (raoilAttOB of tba lAtnkii book. 
t OoweU. Pnfaeo to Ik* C<mbn6e* trasulatim, vii. 
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is believsd to ha7e been pnt into the £orm jn which we now “ 

the fifth century utter Christ. While cone.deBble doubt > 

with regerd to the credibility of the quusi-hietoncel '“*‘f 

ulweye precede the different birth-storiee, there it g^e» “ 

to the ^u&ble churecter of the informetion ebont the life 

of the people of India contoined in the ' Stone, of the peat . The.e eto 

far older tLn the collection of which they fonn a pert «d 

them have been illuatrated in the bas-rehefe of the 

■How fat our unknown author has uatied from the 

down to him, and how far that tradition hae. wi* respect at 

hiitorical inference, augge.ted by it, prererved the tone 

that much more ancient date' are queetion. of vital importance to he rreulte 

of the prerent paper. Competent acholar. 

opinion that the etorie. them.elvea, aa dietinct from the framework, have 
tMn eoaicely altered from the atata in which they were when ‘bey were 
handed down among the early Buddhist.’, and that 'there ate rematkaWy 
tew tracsiof Buddhism in those stories, and they do not descr^ the 
condition of India in the third or fourth centnry B.O., but an older one . 

Th« loeDd of Btoti«€ la mostly laid m fclio kmgdome to the north- 
of India, bnt others ko also sometimsa mentioned, which givv us 
ft fftir idea ol the political geography of the time. In the north-yeit 
were the kingdom* of Qandhart with its capital Taksh^Ua, famous as 
ft ftoftt of lesrning, Kashmir, Sivi, Mtdra, on the other side of whch Uy 
the satage hordes of Kambhoja. noted for thetr horsemaDSbip. In ^e 
eentral region lay the lands of the famous Kuius and 
Matsyes and the Buraienes. To the south of theao dwelt the Vatsae, 
the Arantis and the Aeeaku. • Along the northern part of the western 
coast were the kingdoms of SSVira and Bhatn with its famous sea^rt 
Bbarnkawha (the modem Broach), while the corresponding kingdom 
in the east W(fe 'KaUo^, In the north-east, Easi was yet an inde- 
pendent kingdom, attacking and being attacked by Eosala; in their 
ncigMoiirhood lay tho rival kingdoms of Magadha and Anga. The only 
southern Wngdorus mentioned are Andhra, and Damila with Us capital 
KavimpaWana. A number of clans, like the Mallas and the Sskiyae, 
complete the list, and it is interesting to Dole they were oligarchic re¬ 
publics. But monarchy was the usual form of government and the 
Jfttoka stories are full of the rivalries of kings, their alliances and their 

** A king lived in great splendour in his capital-city, which consisted 
of ft fortified portion in the midst of a number of subarbs, which served 


1 Bby* r>*»ia«, nuddkitt p. »1 (ffitb wUl kltw^Uoai). 
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SA centwB of tnide, or as rosidenc© for the poor and tio outcast. The 
fortifications consisted of a wall or ‘walls, protected by a series of moats- 
Hoge gates led into the citadel, and were often arched, and surmotinted 
with watch'towers. Within the citadel, the streets ran at right angles, 
and there were squarea, where people assembled to see a criminal 
punished, or to hoar the royal proclamations. The different classes and 
trades li-red in special quartera of the dty. Houses opened, as a rule, 
directly into the streets, and narrow lanes ran between them in the 
rear. A river close by, or a lank within or without the ‘walls, supplied 
the city with water, which wae brought to cisterns near houses by means 
of conduits or fetched home in pots. la the centre of the citadel 
stood the seven-storyed palace of the king, which was often adorned with 
towers and pinnacles. Great stairoasoe led to the various stories, and 
there was a courtyard into which the cow pen, the granary, Shud the 
treasure room opened. Thera was a terrace in front of each story, 
which overlooked the yard and the streets. The terrace and courtyard 
w«e sometimes used as presence halls. A feature of intereat was the 
gambling room, furnished with Bil‘ver tables and golden dice, where the 
king played with any challenger. 

The insignia of royally were the sword, umbrella, diadem, slipper 
and fan, in connexion with which there were officers-of-honour like the 
keepar-of-the-umbrella and the sword-bearer. There were also a slate 
charger, a state elephant and a state chariot. The king frequently went 
in procession round the city attended by a vast retinue, and the city ‘was 
decorated for the occasion. He amused himself with hunting in 
forest, -or shootiog at a mark in the garden, and sometimes joined with 
the people to witness an exhibition of snake-charming. 

The king of the Jatokos is a despot,-t^ut like other despots, he often 
met with a limited readiness on the part of his subjects 'to obey hia 
bebosts’, (Dicey), and ho had to reckon with 'public opinion’- There 
were often imperative public wants which he had to meet, and ‘chaotic 
outbreaks’ of the government-making power (Seeley) occurred against 
an unpopular king. A king who was ungrateful to his teatlie^waa stoned 
to death by the indignant people, even as a king whn stapled by 
onfair means to teet the skill of a track-finder. Whence king attempted 
to aacrifice his son and the important merchants of b« realm in order 
that he might go to the abode of the gods, these were saved by the 
intervention of Sakra, and the people beat the prieat to death, and were 
with difficulty restrained from putting the king also to death. They decided, 
however, not to allow him to continue to rule or dwell in the city, but 
made an outcast of him, and appointed hie dwelling outside the city 
and gave the crown to his son. A king who had developed cannibalish 
tastes was expelled from the kingdom, without being suffered to say 
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a word, and even when be retomed cbaatened and subdued, at first they 
did net allow him to enter the city and hastily closed the gates. It was 
with great reluctance that they were eventually prevailed upon to receive 
him bach. The Vessantara, Jataka provides ne with an excellent example 
of how people were roused under a sense of common danger and their 
vrUl prevailed with the king, The eon of tie king of 8ivi gave away 
his 'glorious elephant all white’ to ft king who begged for it, because 
his land was suffering from drought and ‘wherever this elephant went 
there rein fell’. Now this was not well done in the sight of the Sivi 
folk. They demanded that Vessantara should be banished from the 
kingdom, and threatened that if the king refused to do the bidding of 
the Bivi folk, they would rise against him and his son. The king bowed 
to the people’s will end could not gainsay it. The queen begged the 
king not to banish her innocent son because the people cried. But the 
king felt, that in sending his eon to drsar exile, he was but obeying 
hie royal doty. On hie way to the place appointed for exile, Vessantara 
passed through the land of the Cetis, who offered to remonstrate with 
the king, but Vessantara told thsm that his father was not king in this 
a&ir and had no power. A 'public want' for the satisf&etion of which 
' public opinion' put pressure on the king was an heir to tbe throne. 
Paminei also made the voice of tbe people articulate. People under the 
streii of famine gathered in the pelace^yard and reproached the king and 
asked him to cauee the rain to fall; for it was their belief that it was 
the king’s want of righteousness that caused the drought. He was asked 
to give alms, and keep the holy day and follow various other observances 
which would cause tain to faU, and he did so. 

The throne was usually hereditary, and on the death or abdication 
of a king, the eldest son ol the queeD-oonsort, or the nearest male 
succeeded to it. An heir was prepared for his future destiny by being 
sent for education in hie aizteenth year to a teacher in the capital, 
or preferably to a distant place like Taksbaiila, so that he might 
learn to quell bis pride, and to endure heat and cold; and on finishing 
education ho would wander thivough town and village before returning 
home, in ordor to bo acquainted with tbo ways of tbe world. On arrival, 
he was made Uparaja and took some share in ruling the kingdom. The 
normal life of the heir-apparent was that ' he amused himself as prince, 
ruled as viceroy, and reigned m king’. But it often happened that be 
became impatient and attempted to force the pace of events, and it is 
not surprising to read that kings became suspicious of their sons and 
had them kept in a eecret place and gave ordeiw that at their death 
they were to be brought back and set upon the thrcuo, or banished them 
from the kingdom to return only to occupy the vacant throne. 

It was not often that the heir-apparent was set aside, But extreme 
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youth W&8 sometime felt to be a disadvantage and beiia were set aside, 
becaase they were wieked and unworthy. There are sufficiently anmetoae 
instances to show that though there was nothing like a resort to election» 
heredity was not always binding and strangers—not always ol the Kshatriya 
caste—could be placed on the throne by the general consent of the people. 
Sometiraes, when a kingdom lacked an heir» the people had recourse to 
a very interesting practice known as the ' festal-car-cerexnonyThe family 
priest performed the funeral rites, and' proclamation was made throngh 
the oity that on the morrow the featal car would he prepared. The next 
day having decorated the city and yoked four lotus^coloured horses to 
the festivo chariot, and spread a coverlet over them and fixed the ftva 
ensigns of royalty, they surrounded the car with an army of four hosts. 

. . . The family priest having Hd them sound the musical instruments 
behind. . . bade the chariot proceed to him who had merit sofficient to 
rule the kingdom. The car went solomnly round the palace and proceeded 
up the kettle*drnm road . . . and having gone solemnly round the city, 
it went out by the eastern gate and passed onwards to the park’. The 
* ceremonial atone' (royal bench) in the park was the conventional place 
where the future king was found sleeping, having arrived that very day 
from afar offi He was roused by the sounding of tbe musical instruments 
and taken to the palace for consecration. The consecration ceremony 
consisted of seating the future king on a ‘fine chair of fig-wood' or 
*a heap of jewels’ and sprinkling him from a conch with tbe right-wise 
spiral. 

Tbe king took an active part in the government of the kingdom. As 
the protector of the people, he led the army in battle, though there was 
$, commander-in-chief in charge of the army. As tbe supreme bead of tbe 
ezeentive, he made and unmade appointments, hot the hereditary charac¬ 
ter of offices gave few opportunities lor making appointments. And be 
often aaC in tbe judgement h^ and heard causes. But there bad grown 
up a large number of officials, both central and local. Tbe unit of adminis- 
tration was the village. The village of the stories was of the/ryot wary 
type’, i.e. 'that type in which tbe separate holders, whatever spirit of 
onion they may have possessed, never represented co-eharers in a unit 
estate or acknowledged any form of common ownership'.^ The business 
of tbe village was carried on by tbe beads of the bouses and the king 
was represented by the headiMn, wbo collected tbe royal revenue and 
exercised small magisterial powers and various duties of police and 
protection. 

Tbe police arrangements of the capital were on don the charge of an 
officer called Nagaraguttika, whoso doty it was to g^rd the city, eepecially 
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auring the oight, to run in thiuTCS and carry out sentences of punishme^ 
On dghtfelJ the gates of tie city were closed by the keepew who call^ 
ont three times before doing bo, and the city guards patroUed the ekeete- 

The border where a part of the royal army was stationed, 
apeoial probleine of ite own. Oriental monarchies have always 
‘^potism in the centre and weakness in the extremities (^bbon), 
and the kingdoms of the stories form no exception. The 
frequently in a state of disturbance; eometimes it was attacked by an 
enemy, or a revolt was engineered by an impatient heir, while, not infre¬ 
quently, robbers from the mountains came down on t^ vUlagM and 
plundered the inhabitants, in addition to which they carried off prisoners 

to be sold as slaves. . 

When the king did not himself sit in court, some one or more of tne 
ministers heard the causes, and there was not as yol a specialization of 
judicial functions, for there was no code of laws' whose knowledge 
was eesential, and the judge was guided by ‘equity and good conscience . 
There is not much information about the procedure, but we know that 
witneeses were produced and statements made on oath. Bribe-taking 
uid perjur? had msde their appearMoe. The eoutl was atten^-d 
others tlian parties to a suit and applause was not ’ suppressed . Punish* 
ments were cruel and harsh; criminals were impaled alive, and even 
when life was spared, were liable to have the hands and feet or nose and 
ears out off. or the eyes plucked out. 

The sources of royal revenue were land, ti'ade, and adminiatration of 
justioe. The king claimed a share in the annual produce of land, which 
was frequently surveyed for the purpose. The tax was paid in kind, and 
the crop could not be gathered before the king^s portion was assessed. 
Duties were levied on goods on entering and leaving a town and the 
adminiatration of justice brought in fines. Other sources of revenue were 
the forests, whose produce was very valuable, prerogative rights, such as 
escheat and the right to treasure trove; and forced labour was occasion¬ 
ally resorted to. The administration of revenue was controlled by an 
olhoet, called the treasurer, who is represented as eitting at a cotmtoi* or 
board, where ho received tho taxes brought in by village head-men and by 
collectors sent from the capital. 

Out of this revenue the king’s cstablisfaiuent was maintained, and his 
charities financed, aud the various services met, but a good many of the 
officers were endowed with revenue villages. Kxorbilant amounts were 


1 Tb«m » meutioB of s 'book of judgoacato' (Jut. iii. SO), ood'ri(;bt40u» jodgemaDt 
luterited OQ • g«ld«n pUt«' {J. ii. ISS), but ou« <• iocUudd to fulWw lick wben be »»;•, tb»t 
is both piMM vhne kbe; ^ cto&Uoaod, thore te □» eeDOMtiim with the u»rniiv«, tnd 
lb»t tb«7 Utoc ftdditiooi. in iforde4(2icAcn imfWn t% 
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frequently exacted and people underwent greet snfTeriiig. It wea net 
seldom that a king crushed the folk ‘as if they were dU|[at*eaDe in mill, 
with fines and taxes’. Things became so intolerable that people * unable 
to pay the oppressive tax would flee from village and town and take 
refuge on the borders of the realm’, and we read of a king whose 
' subjects being oppressed by taxation took their wives and families and 
wandered in the forest like wild beasts. Where once stood villages, 
there were none now, and the people, through the fear of the king's men 
by day, did not venture to dwell in their liouaes; but fencing them about 
with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared into 
the forest, and returned at eventide when the king's men Imd departed. 
By day they were plundered by the king’s men and by night by robbers'. 

Tbo revenues of the king depended on the occupations of the people 
and the wealth they amassed. Wealth consisted in eilver, gold, and house¬ 
hold goods, slaves, horses, cattle, (ielde and stores of grain, and industrial 
capital except ia the shape of tools had not as yet arisen. We read 
that ‘people lived by merobandise, by herds, or by the plough', and 
nsory and skilled profeesione are added to the list elsewhere. Land vse 
to be had for the mare trouble of clearing the wild growth and wm 
being gradually brought under oultivation. The average bolding was of 
a comparative small size for which the labour of the former and bis 
family suiUoed, but larger farms of 1,000 karisae were not unknown, 
and were oultivated by their owners with the aid of hired labour Bioe, 
beans, sugar*oano, cotton and oilseeds were the common crops, and cul¬ 
tivation was carried on practically as it ia to-day. A supply of water was 
Bometimee obtained by throwing a dam across a river and the fields were 
irrigated by men going ‘with spades and baskets in band to bank up 
the dykes' and build ‘little embanked squares for water'. Ia order to 
protect the crop against deer and birds, pitfalls were dag and snares laid, 
and watchers were hired to live on the field in a hut, day and night, and 
their watchfulness was ensured by making them responsible for any lost. 

An allied industry was breeding and rearing live stock. Oattle were 
a highly esteemed form of wealth, but there was so breeding for the 
butcher's knife, but only for the plough. The cattle were grazed in the 
pasture adjoining a village, and, when the crops were standing, were taken 
to the forests by a neatherd and grazed there during the day and kept 
in a shieling at night. Horses and dogs were bred for quality for the 
use of kings and nobles. 

But agricultore was menaced by droughts, for the rains were periodic 
and were liable to fail, and did often fail. That droughts and famines 
were matters of familiar experience is shown by the following realistic 
details. 'There was a drought in the land; the country became, as it 
were, scorched up; water gave out in tank and in pool, and the fisbea 
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and fch« t(»toiBaa buried themeelTes in the mud. The orowa and other 
birds flocking to the spot picked them out with their baaka and deTOured 
them. Sore distreaB fell upon aU beaate. The crop withered, and the 
com grew not. The people feared that lack of food might produw 
a peatilenoe, and wandered about destitute hither and thither, leading their 
children by the hand. Men being unable to live reaorted to robbery 

Mining must have been undertaken extenaiTely, for common melala 
like iron and copper could hardly baTe been imported. India must have 
also produced coneiderable quantitiei of gold, and silver, but the only 
reference to mining is in a simile.^ 

All olastts coaiamed meat and fish, and men made a living by hunt¬ 
ing dear and such animals, and selling the fleah, even ai fowlers oaugbt 
and sold birds. Fishing was a sufficiently large occupation as to lead 
to a differentiation between line and net fishermen. 

A very large group of occupations is that of handicrafts. The gold¬ 
smiths made all manner of ornaments for men and animals. Tho orte 
of inlaying and relief-work were known and minors were made by giving 
a fine polish to the surface of gold. Smiths supplied agriculture with 
ploughshares and spades, and honteholds with pots ^d pans. Iron was 
converted into steel and made into weapons of fighting such as arrows, 
javelins and axes. Some delicate work was also dose in the shape of 
fine needles sod strings for musical instruments. 

India has always been noted for its textiles, and is the stories Benares, 
(Hodhara and Sivi are famous for the excellence of their silks. Silk cloths 
were sometimes embroidered with gold, and cloths of gold were made for 
elephants. The gannents of the bulk of the people were made of cotton 
and woollen clothes, rugs and blankets are also mentioned. Dyeing was 
practised with vegetable iogrediects, and scarlet seems to have been the 
favourite oolour. 

The building trade was fairly advancad. Masons were employed to 
lay the foundations of buildings and to construct bathing ghats and 
flights of steps to rivers and tanka. The superstructure of most houses 
was of wood and furnished occupation for carpeoters, who also built 
chariots and ships. The outer walls of palaces and bousss of nobles 
were colour-washed by painters, who also decorated the inside by 
working on the cement covering the wooden frame-work, and prodnced 
beautiful frescoes. There were also workers in leather, who not only 
made ordinary shoes but furnished royalty with shoes richly inwrought 
with varied thread; skilful potters who produced figured pottery, ivory 
craftsmen who wronght ivory into diverse shapes. And it is interesting 
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to note thftt bKwera, who extracted liqtioi from rice, eogor-cane, aad 
soma, had a flonrishiiig trade. 

la these occapations, to use the jai^on of economists, the utilities 
produced b; taboor were ' fixed and embodied in outward objectsIt 
retoaine to mention a number of occupations where the ntilities were 
'fixed and emhodled In human beings, or consisted in a mete eerrice ren» 
dered' (Mill). There were teachers, who gave lessons in science and 
taught the three Vedas in retnm for a fee or serrice; phTsicians whose 
stock in trade were 'healing herbs' and 'magic spells'; sorgeons who 
could fit a man who might need it ' with a false tip to his nose which 
was cnnoingly painted for all the world like a real nose'; men who were 
‘ skilled in the lore which tells what are good sites fox a building'; 
musicians who lived hy their art and played only for a recompense; 
soahe-charmeis who exhibited a monkey garland on neck . . . schooled 
with sticks to serpent kind to draw near; drummers and concb-blowers 
who earned their liticg by playing on their instruments at a public festival 
to the crowd of holiday makers; acrobats who 'knew the javelin dance* 
and exhibited *a wooden puppet worked by the hand'; tumblers who 
would ' roll about the ground'; actors who sang before crowds and were 
held in such low repute that no weighted snake vrould dance in their 
presence for shame. 

Occupations were generally hereditary, though there was nothing to 
prevent one from following any trade he liked. Normally a trade was re* 
cruited from the families of those who were already in it, and such technical 
training as was requisite was imparted by father to son. Industrial 
labour wae free, for, thongh slaves existed, they were mostly domestic 
servants. Each workman was a separate unit, and he bad to find his 
own raw material and sell the finished prodnot of his labour. But 
working together was not unknown; there were craft-villages, which 
were conducive to some degree of co-operation and specialieation within 
a particular industry, and men sometimes plied tbeir trade in common 
and shared the gains. A very Interesting feature of the crgnnizatlon of 
industry was the presence of trade guilds, eighteen in number, of which 
but four—masons, blacksmiths, carpenters and painters—are mentioned 
by name. Each had probably a head and were all subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the Treasurer. Work was frequently suspended, for festivals 
were proclaimed, when people used to 'hang up their ploughs and feast 
the brahmins with flesh and rice, drink in private and still seem total 
abstainers, with tbeir cups flowing over'. 

Trade was carried on by land and sea, and it is noteworthy that practi¬ 
cally all the sea voyi^es mentioned in the stories were undertaken by 
merchants who went ‘laden with cargo', where we are not always told. 
The golden land (modem Pegu) is mentioned three times, and Babylon 
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once. The oTersea trade ivaa fed by ike traffic along wcll-knonc trade* 
ton tea, bat the inland trade was important in itself. The roads were very 
had, and were often mere tracks kept open by peasants. There were no 
bridges, and rivers were crossed only with boats. The route lay tbrongb 
forests and deserts which were attended with danger from man and 
beast. Merchants travelled in large numbers for the sake of safety, with 
one of their nninber as leader, and hired the people who lived at the 
entrance to a forest to see them safely across. 

Food-stuff oould have hardly entered into the traffic between distant 
places I and the commodities carried were probably 'rich cloth, cutlery and 
armour, perfume and dru^, gold and jewellery'. 'Features of interest in 
connexion with the organisation of trade were market-towns, which were 
a natural corollary of the specialization of villages in particular crafts, 
and the bordetsmerohant who served as a sort of entrepAt. Merchants in 
capltU cities established relations with merchants on the border, and 
would load their carts with local prodnoe and give orders to the men in 
charge to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for 
the wares in their shops. The wares obtained were probably forest pro* 
dues and possibly also goods of other countries. 

Prices were fixed in terms of money, but money did not always pass 
between the parties. Terms were arrived at after haggling, which was 
'killing work'; but notions of a fair price prevailed. The king made his 
purobsias under speoial conditions. Ee had a valuer 'who used to value 
horses, elephanti, jewels, gold and the like, and he used to pay over to the 
owner of the goods the proper price as he fixed it, . . . The price was 
what be said and no other.' People attempted to ' corner' goods, sometimes 
with BUcoesB, and it is interesting to note that suooessful attempts are 
related as evidence of a man's abilities and no condemnation is expressed. 

The Jatakas while speaking, as a rule, of 'pieces of money’, mention 
coined money of gold, and also coined kabapanas, half'kahapanas, padas, 
masakas, kakanisand nikkhas. These names, it would appear, were units 
of weight, whether of gold, silver or oopper, but there is reason to believe 
that each unit of weight in relation to coinage came to be associated with 
a particular metal* 

A few facts with regard to the purchasing power of money may be men* 
tioned. Two oxen were worth twenty-four pieces and a horse 1,000 pieces. 
A bundle of grass was worth two masakas, while a kahapasa would bay 
' a garland with one part of it, perfume with another, and strong drink 
with a third'. An ass was worth eight kabapanas, and eight pieces were 
the price for the services of a barber and also paid for a ferry across a river. 
A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold and jewellery and 
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these were eiowed eway in a pillow or hidden in other cooTenient places. 
Another method waa to deposit money with friends, but this was attended 
with its own dangers. Loans were common and the fatuiJiar dgnie of 
the embarrassed debtor dits across the pages of the Jataka book. A bond 
was executed by the borrower, but there is no reference in the stories 
to interest. 

All these economic pursuits—agriculture, handicraft, commerce and 
usnry—were followed by all, irrespeotlTS of caste disticotions. ' The life of 
mechanics or tradesmen' was not considered ‘ ignoble or inimical tc virtae *. 
We read of brahmins as physicians, goatherds, merchants, hunters, snake- 
ohaimexs, carpenters, farmers, and forest*guides. A Kshatriya takes to 
trade, while another dwells with a rich merchant's family, working with 
his own hands. King Knsa in his infatuation lor Prabhavati, takes to 
pottery, basket»weaving, garland*making, and kitchen'Serrice succeasirely. 
The son of a merchant works with a potter, while a decayed merchant-family 
takes to farming. In none of these cues is it suggested that there was 
any falling off from the jati. 

The fact of the matter is that cute did not imply a common hereditary 
occupation at the time of these stories.^ But in spite of obrioue attempts 
to be little its importance, the dirieion into foni main castes is accepted 
as a iamiliar fact. There are certain didereccos between the jati of 
the Pali text, the division of the brahminical bocks, and the modem caste, 
but the attribntes which the caeto of brahminical theory hu in common 
with the modern caste and which ate its essentials are to be found in the 
jaH of the stories. A person's jati was determined by birth and contact with 
a person of a low jati was impnrs. Ths instance of the Oandalaii a case 
in point. Not only was his Couch poUntion but even his sight was an ill- 
omen, and an over-soraputoui brahmin would not even allow tbs wind to 
blow from a Gandala. This impurity oxtendsd Co things touched by him, 
specially food. There are sereral instances of a brahmin suffering for 
having eaten food Couched by a Gandala. 

Marriages took place as a rule, between persons of Che same jaCi, though 
it would be going too far to speak of a strict rule cf endogamy, because 
there are several instances of mixed marriages which lead not to mixed 
castes, but to the vesting of the caste of the father in the off-spring. 
Marriages were, a matter of course, at an early age, both for men and 
women. A match was arranged by the parents, and the consent of tbo 
parties was assumed or purely formal, and their unwillingness was even 
disregarded. Although a man thus began life with a wife, it did not 
mean, however, a separate establishment. The girl came to live ^uLh the 
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pu«nt8 Qf h«r hxiaband, and the household and the fttoily property were 
masaged by the eldest male member. Sapportmg parente m their dd 
age waa an imperative duty enjomed by religion and tradition, ^e 
idea le so deep-set that even animal b ars represented as supporting their 

parente. . a u 

Althongb Bome persons ‘saw how from paasion epnngs pam aiM now 

blisB oomea by the abandonment of passion’, and having ‘no desire for 
a married life, adopted the asostic life‘, the majority, while accepting this 
teaching of the time, were in no very great hurry to fulfil its precepts, and 
continued to live in the world. But the prevailing ideas about wom^ 
and secular life left their mark on the poeition of women in society, and it 
must have required all Ananda’a powers of pleading to persuade the Buddha 
to admit to the Order. 

As a girl, a woman was completely under her father’s control, even 
in the matter of her marriage, as is seen from instances which make 
the free choice of a husband an exceptional boon. Not only was she often 
mamed against her will, but she was also given away in marriage in 
exchange for money. There was something worse still. It has l»en pointed 
ont that One form of safe custody of money was to deposit it with a friend. 
It happened sometimes that ’ as tbs creditor was long in coming, the 
friend spent that money; the other oame back and upbraided him, but 
the debtor not being able to return the money, gave him bis daughter in 
marriage’, Much love and happiness could hardly be expected in such 
a nnioo, and we are not surprised to read that it was not unusual for 
a ‘wife bought with his gold’ to despise her husband, to ‘regard his 
kith and kin with ever soornful eyes’. 

Daring matrimony a woman’s subjection was no less great. Vessan- 
tara gives away bis wife Maddi to a Brahmin who begged her of him, 
and we are told that;— 

The face oi Msddl did cot frown; she did not obaie or cry, 

But looked on silent, tbinklcg Ee knows beet the ceaion why. 

She is willing'that he ihould ’ to whomsoever he desire, give or sell or 
kill Allowing for the obvious anxiety to exaggerate Maddi’s devotion 
and love, the passage is significant as to the ideas prevailing with regard 
to the duties and status of a wife. 

There is no reference to widow-marriage in the stories, but there are 
passages which imply that it was not against the ideas of the time for 
a woman to take, under exceptional circumstances, a second husband, 
while the first was living. Frabbavathi, a princess of Madra, was deceived 
into marrying Prince Kusa of Ensinara who was very plain, and on learn¬ 
ing the truth, she thought ‘what have I to do with such an ugly husband ? 
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If 1 live, I’ll Iiave another husband’, and fled to her father’d cit;, 
where several kings came to seek her hand. There is no Baggee^on 
that this was in an^ wa 7 unusual Yessantara on bis banishment, thus 
exhorts his wife before be was aware of her determination to go with 
him;— 

To him wbo will thy husband be do servioa notbiog loth, 

And if DO man should wish to be tby buebacd, when 1 am gone, 

Go seek a husband for tbyself, but do not pine alone. 

The occupations to which women could resort were few. Agriculture 
gave them some work in the shape of watching, and weaving fonued 
another occupation: but they were employed mostly in domestio service 
as waiting'women, maids and nurses, and seem to have been well treated 
by the families with whom they took service and led happy lives. 

The religious teaching of the times, Buddhist and otherwise, helped 
people to bear sorrow and suffering with patience and resignation. They 
followed their simple ooenpatjons in quiet and contentment, although 
the fickleness of nature and the amhitiocs or cruelties of kings often brought 
00 misery and suffering. Nature responded generously to the mde efforts 
of mao. The crafts, though pursued on primitive lines, often produced 
works of great beauty and delicacy. Trade was brisk and bold adventurers 
hazarded the sea. Dignity of labour prevailed in the land, and caste had 
not developed in all its rigour. But the lot of the Csndala, who was 
outside the pale of society, was hard, and women no longer held the 
position of d^ty and self-respect they had enjoyed earlier in the history 
of the country. 

In spite of probable errors of perspective and detail the picture is 
Buffioiently clear to reveal its startingly modem character. If lime has 
made any difference at all, it seems as though the light were depressed 
and the shadow deepened. Agriculture is as primitive as before, and the 
fickleness of Nature no less pronoanoed. The crafts have lost what 
inspiration they possessed and become more and more niechanical. Tho 
people have lost the contact with the sea which h&s been such a powerful 
factor in civilisation and progress. The caete system is dying hard, and 
of the Candala it can be said even now that 

No reef to shelter from tbe sky, amid the doga be lay, 

Bis mother nursed him as she walked. 

The position which women occupy in society deservedly places the 
people low in tho scale of civilization. 

There are however, new features full of promise and hope. The close 
tie with England has not merely spread peace and order thioughoot the 
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lAQd giTea it d imity which it never poseeBsed before, but has also 
introduced great dynamic force®. The West, contact with which ib nov<rf 
only in its continuity, etands now for capitaliet production in the field 
of indnetry, for nationaliem and representatiTe government m that of 
politics, even e« it stands for the Gtospel of Jesna in the field of religion. 
The worlring of these forces in the land will he watched by every lover 
of India, with trembling and hope; the outcome is on the knees and 
between the hands of the Gods. 









SOMAilLAI^D 

A paper read h^cre the Mythic Society 
By Captais CoBfiis Hudson, D.S.O., I.M.S. 


Mr. Pbesidsni and Gbktlbmbn, 

1 BAVB beea Mked to read you a paper oo SomaUlaod. It is perhaps 
difficult to understand how this subject comes into the prOTince of the 
Mythic Society for neither the history nor the ethnology of SomsliUnd 
concerns India, as far as we know. However, Somalis arc Mubammadans, 
and their country lies adjacent to India, so perhaps for this reason a brief 
account of the country, and its people may be of mterest. 

a?he Somalis live a tribal existence, and the following are the chief 
tribes amongst themw » 
The GadorhuTBi; The Habr Awal; The Habr Ydnis; The Habr 
Gerhajis; The Habr Toljaala; The Tsi Miisa; The Dolbahanta; The 
Wacungali; The Marehan. 

These tribes live a nomad life, and are in constant petty warfwe 
with one another. The trouble usually arises over one bribe looting 
camels, sheep, and goats from another tribe. Yon can easily imagine that 
these affrays are only too likely bo occur amongst tribes leading a nomad 
existence, as in their wanderings the two different tribes come across 
each other, and a quarrel arises over the grazing ground or the wells, 
or over looting. Very often one tribe makes an organized raid on another 
tribe, and returns to find that the other tribe has looted their camels 
and sheep during their absence. 

The origin of the Somali is not very clear. They state that they are 
descended from the Prophet’s cousin ‘Ali Bindali:— 

'AH Bindali 



Habr Gerhajis 


Habr Toljaala 

and that froiQ ^ubain, his elder son. sprang the Habr Awal, Habr 
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Gtthftjia and Habr Toyaala, and that from IJaiaD, the younger son, 

Bprang the Dolbahanlds. ... . 

Tbii does not, however, appear very likely and it seems “O” 
that there was originally a savage race inhabiting the country, and tbat 
they got driven ont by the encroachment of the Oilla tribes 
eonth, and by Arabian adventurers, or traders, from the north. The 
Arabs and Gil 1m intormamed and formed the Somah race. 

It is certain that the Somali does not resemble in any way the 
ordinary African. He is totally unlike the Yao, Zulus, Scndaneee and 
Swabeli races. Home say they are allied to Hindustan. There arc 
besides these tribes mentioned above certain outcaete man who are 
hunters, blacksmiths, and workers in leather, called respectively Mid gens, 

Tomals, and Yebirs. , 

The Somali in appearance is very dark compleiioned end possesses 
thin, well marked features. He is Ull and has great physical endurance. 
To give you an idea of his endurance, I will tell you of two instances 
permnally seen by me, One was after fight. A Somali was shot by the 
enemy, and the bullet penetrated just below his stomach and came out 
to the right of bis vertebral column behind, He wm then speared in five' 
places. One spear wound ripped up hii abdomen, and let out twelve lest 
of gut, another wound cut into his right thigh, and a third .almost into 
hie left shoulder joint, and there were many other smidler wounds. The 
big wounds were six or seven inches long and two inches deep. This 
man crawled from twelve noon under a biasing sun, 8tack*naked and * 
trailing his gut behind him, until five p.m., when he was picked up, and 
attended to. He recovered. 

Another man, whilet riding in the usual mad headlong way they do, 
ran into a thorn tree. The Somali thorn trees ate a very particular kind 
of thorn tree, and bcaet six inch thorns, One thorn over six inches long 
ran clean through the man's right knee joint. He promptly fell off, 
drew bis dagger, and proceeded to dig at the thorn. Fortunately 1 came 
by and got it out for him in a more scientific way, although I expect hie 
rougher wey would have probably had as good a result. I put him in 
a dhooly. bis knee having been dressed entiseptically. Two hours later 
I met him galloping about, all the bandages off, and bis bare knees 
gripping bis horse'e sweating flanks. Ee also recovered. Then finally 
I have seen Somalis chased by mounted Infantry and a Camel Corps, 
and after ten miles they oui-ran the horses and camels. They just lopped 
along like wolves. 

As regards their clothes they wear white calico, called a tobe, just 
loosely twisted round them, with one end sometimes thrown over the 
head to act as a hat; and on their feet they wear sandals. At nights 
they wrap themselvea up in their tobe from bead to toe. A few sleep on 
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wooden pillows to avoid the ticks with which their camels swarin. The 
women also wear white calico, which is draped across the breasts and 
bonched aC the hips and then falls nearly to the ankles. 

Their weapons are spears, daggers, and shields, nowadays many poeseas 
rifles and guns. It is due to this that there has been greater trouUe 
amongst them lately, as the Abyssinians, having ntjmerous troops with 
modem rifles, are able to raid the Somalis who have not, so they have 
got disturbed in consequence, and the Mullah Mahomed Abdullah has 
smuggled many rifles into the country from dhows coming along the 
coast. 

The young women are pretty and walk gracefully. If unmarried they 
wear their hair in a finely plaited mop reaching to the should era and, if 
married, they wear it done up in a knob coveted with blue cloth. 

The occupation of the Somali is to keep oamels, sheep, goats, and 
horsee. The camels are lighter and smaller than the Indian camel and 
possess one bump, Many of them ace excellent to ride, The sheep are 
black beaded durobas, or two tailed sheep, and the horses ate email and 
wiry. All these animals can go without water for two or three days 
easily, and the camels for ten. 

These animals ars fed by the Somali guiding them to good gtaung 
grounds, where rain has recently fallen, or where there is water. This is 
one of the great difflouities they have to contend with, as the rain soon 
runs off the country after it has fallen, or evaporates, and so the water 
question is always to the front. 

As they have to wander great distances in search of grazing grounds, 
they wander in families or tribes for safety agwnst their neighbours. 
Their chief food is earners meat, sheep and milk usually sour, and 

smoked. , . ^ . 

Now, as regards the country, I think it would be best to take in 
imagination a quick journey from Obbia in ItsJian Somaliland across the 
Haud desert to Berbsra in British Somaliland. In doing so you will get 
an idea of the character of the coantry. Landing in February we found 
two* stone bnildinga, glorified by the name of a fort and a few straw huts- 
This is Obbia and tho chief Somali of that district calls himself the 
Sultan of Obbia. A ‘ Sand ’ Sultan he should be called for there la httle 
else. It was extremely diflicult to land on account of a tremendous^ surf, 
and it was only with the help of Madras measula boats that we did so. 
Later on, when the monsoon broke, landing was impossible. The water 
here was got from pits dug in the sand and was salty—sea water almoat. 
Going twelve miles inland a bare sandy plain is crossed, in which there 
are a few tufts of grass upon which Lowland gazelle feed Parties were 
sent out to search for water. One party went to a place called El-Marah, 
but, like the children of Israel in Exodus, they found the waters of Marah 
3 



'were bitter and tbej coaid not drink it. HoweTcr tome wells were found 
at Qabeweis, which prodnced sajphnrona water. The march on to Lodabal, 
the next place where there were wells, was extremely hot, and thirty men 
fell down with heat stroke and one died. The country ie a mass of sand 
donee. Fifty miles inland the country chan gee somewhat, a certain 
amonnt of scrnb jnhgle appears, and tCso ant-hills ranging from four to 
thirteen feet high. The places one stops at are named simply because they 
possess wells, but there ace no houses or people there at all. A well or 
a big fig tree always gets a special name. At Galkayo, another fifty miles 
on, the appearance is again changed—there are numerous mimosa (kbaosa) 
trees, asd fig trees (darei), and plenty of low scrubs and bushes, with 
good grazing grass, and seTeral wells. The water as usual is sulphurous. 
There is here one very interesting well, or pit, called ^SUYami’, Yami's 
well, or as we called it Eider Haggard’s well. It was a pit 160 feet 
deep and 400 feet across, and had thirty feet of water in the bottom, 
cleat, cool and good, with no smells, no sulphur and no salt in it, but, 
and this was the sad part of it, no way of getting down to it. 

This water pit was surrounded by a wooded glade of tall trees 
festooned with green creepers. There was a dense nndergrowth of 
thorny bushes. Above brightly coloured birds fiew, and the bush below 
wae the haunt of leopard and lion. Walking through the deep shadows, 
a humed rustle followed by silence would tell of some azumal startled by 
one’s approach. Half a mile through this tangle of trees, creepers and 
grass brought one abruptly to the edge of the glade into the das'.zling 
sun and oo to an open plain dotted over with herds of antelope. 

Prom 0a2kayo onwards, one plunges into the Hand (the impenetrable), 
BO called because the bush is eo thick. It is a high plateau l^tween the 
two coasts. The soil is bard red sand-e&one, and the trees are mostly 

thom trees; tboms that are thick, and thorns that are long, thorns that 

catch and tear everything they can possibly reach to. The flat-topped 

mimosa tree is in great evidence, and also a tree that might be called 

the ‘ nightmare ’ tree. It is a brilliant silver grey, or bright green tree, 
that fizzes out of the ground, and twists and sguirms in every and any 
direction, giving one the impression on a moonlight night of a zigzaggy 
firework. This tree is armed with fierce thorns and the branches are 
brittle, and when broken smell of aromatic oil. There are many flowering 
traefl, and thousands of beantifnJly plomaged birds; those most numerous 
being glossy starlings of blue, yellow, and orange colour. 

The track across the Haad is extremely narrow, and only an ex¬ 
perienced guide can find the way over. There are no wells in it and 
ao water, yet it swarms with antelope and with lions. Passing ont of 
the Hand by Damot, a great open plain is reached, dotted all over with 
ant-hills of red sand growing up to thirty feet in height. This sort of 
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pl&in ie caUed a ban, and I sbonJd fancy (bare most bare baan an ant- 
bill evsry 120 yards. Tbsse ants appear to build tbair nest gradnally 
around a tree and so destroy it, as 1 saw many anC^bills in wbicb the 
tree branches were sticldng out at the top. 

The country on to Bohotle Is alternate bush and plain, and Bobo tie 
itself boasts a small fort boilt by the British troops. There are a number 
of shallow wells here and the coontry around is very densely wooded. 

In August we trekked aorose the Arori plain, and 1 can safely say that 
it left a vivid impression on me, and those I travelled with. It was a 
sun-dried, friasled out, bare, alate grey, rocky plain, a pitiable plain whose 
Tery existence needed an explanation. The heat was intense and the 
tiees were merely sticks standing amongst red-hot rocks. At night time 
enormous numbers of hyaeoae made au ugly babel very htting to tho 
appearance of the country. At other times of the year this plain assumes 
a different appearanoe. It ie therefore only a matter of rain. From 
there onwards to upper Sheikh, the country improves and it baeomee more 
wooded and one seas antelope and other animals. 

Upper Sheikh is situated on the Oolie range, a chain of hills from 
five to seven thousand feet high, about thirty-fire miles inland from the 
coast. The hills drop abruptly from upper to lower Sheikh and all along 
the range; and there is a pass at upper Sheikh that twists down the 
mountain in a aigsag fashion amongst tall cactus tress and boulders 
of rock. 

This range of hills is the haunt of the greater koodoo, an antolcpe 
standing over thirteen hsnds with fifty .six inch horns; and there are also 
below other antolcpe such as lesser koodoo, geranuk kUpspringer and the 
little dik-dik, an antelope as small as a hare with horns one to three 
inohee long. There are also wart hog, and large grey-maned baboons. 

Thus Sheikh, with its trees, streams and high altitude, forms a pleasing 
contrast to Berbera wbicb is arrived at after thirty-five miles travelling 
over country which gradually gets barer and drier. We cams across wild 
ass and Beira antelope at Bihendnla on tho way to Berbera. The last ten 
miles into Berbera are over the maritime plain, and once more one comes 
to sand and only sand, and to the furious wind of tho Earif wbicb blows 
the sand up in huge dense impenetrable clouds, carrying with it stones 
and anything that happens to be loose. This wind lasts from IX p.m. 
to 9 p.m. the nest day, and Chen drops. After it has dropped, one 
marches into Berbera and meets its peculiar smelie. 

Berbera ia the chief seaport town. It hae a good harbour formed 
by a spit of sand running out from the native quarter into the sea. 
There are numerous very dirty straw and mud houses, a few better built 
etcue houses, aud three or four European houses. No doubt more have 
been built since. It is rich in smells, and the Earif wind. The sea is 
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qxdta hot to bathe is, and has the further ezeitement of sharks to enliTen 
a bathe, sot to speak of queer hsh like electric raye. 

Haviog arrired at Berbera, one’s great object in life is to leave it, and 
so I will briefly tell yon the character of the country going towards the 
horn of Africa and so leave Berbera It is a xoucb barer and more open 
country, something like the South African veldt. Water is still the diffi¬ 
culty, and is usually salphurous or Carlsbady. It is a country of a few 
oases formed by wells, or pools, dotted in surrounding rolling plains of 
stone boulders and sand, and these plaioi are blown over by fnrious 
winds and sand devils. Even here namecous herds of antelopee dwell and 
also ostriches and other animals. The ooimtry ii called the Borl, 

In going down the Nogal valley one passe* over a country which has 
some of the obaracteristics of the Baud and the SorJ. is, on the 
whole, much better. Both in the Nogal valley and the Borl, there are 
remains of g&lla graves. At Gnr Anod in the Borl, at so elevation of 
4,£dD feet, were a gronp of graves with crosses. At Badwein (big tank) 
there is a large tank now in loins, which is of considerable age; and 
there are other signs of a former civilisation at Kirrit, Upper Sheikh 
and many other places. 

The BsaiCDS in Somaliland are the Jilil, January to April, which is 
dry and hot; the Gu—rainy season---May to June; Haga, July to 
September, which is the hot weather during which the Karif blows; 
Dair, October to December, when it is cooler. The country is greatly 
changed by the seasons, the hot dry weather leaving a scorched up bare 
expanse of sends and rooks with withered stalks which after rain changes, 
as if by magic, into trees, graas, and scrub jungle. The rain tearing over 
tbeee sandy and rocky stretches of country scours a way for itself forming 
a tug. A tug is a dry river bed, and in some places it is shallow and in 
other places sisty or seventy feet deep. The river bed is covered with 
flue sand. It is not safe to camp in one of these tugs, as, although it 
may not be raining at that particular place, a rush of water, a spate, may 
come down Che tug from the rain that hae fallen many miles away. 

With this changing character of country it is easy to understand the 
reesoo of the nomad existence of the Bomali. It is a case of water and 
graw. In the old days the feuds between the tribes resulted in much 
excitement and noise and little damage, for the Somali is excitable to 
an extreme degree. Nowadays the rifle is onsting out spear and shield, 
and consequently the troubles with neighbouring tribes, or countries, are 
apt to assume more alarming proportions. 

The Somali would be quite helpless against any troops such as the 
Abysslniana, or any other Power, aod therefore it is clear how needful it 
18 for them to have our protection. At the same tkne they are allowed 
to fight out their own intertribal petty rows in the inteiior unmolested. 
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The Mxillab Mibomed AbduUftb U repotted te be deod. It is b good 
thing for the triboe if he is, bdcsaee he wm rebll; merely the besd of ft 
luge bsnd of raiding robbers ftiid brigands. Now perhspa there vill be 
peace until the next Mullah. 


2n ths 0 OMrM 0 / th4 diuiuHon e^ern Uatmv, Mr. S. Sritk tt ss i ^ em Jiy<tn^r 
*/ud4 IA 4 /oUotMf r*marh 

RseAUiHo CepUte Hadaso's IseSare eo SoioihlsAd sad Ita psopU ms qusdttoB will 
dstarsllj sriss. sod ^sS is vbsS bss SoaisLilsod le do with tbs Uythie Sodsly. 3%s 
Isotusr bUassii pnpoeadsd 4bs ^ssalion. Uwiigh be did ooS stSeopt to seewor ii> 
Bsvifif boon Mllsd by Ibe booovsUs ebsjymsft to epesk, 1 xasy esefsUy sanret 

this qosstsoo SI Sscretsry b tbs sbssnes el lay ssebr soUssfes. 

It is s soomea eocopUist si lb« costeorolocist test his rorscasta sf lodlsa looassona 
{sll» boosuM he hsa not tee sesos to ttedy the ladisn oossa bssia folly. This b 
erso ttOFs tree of the othaoiogtsl. Tbe sthaslofy of ludis le s Issobstbj lubjscl, 
bet it Uooue cutder the fT»*s drswbMk test it hai sot jet bssn ttudled b sU its 
nsHirsI lettbi. Then st say nts two ^poebg oplnieu ss to s Ns^ro elemeat 
in the lodiso pepotsMoo—Pcoliseer Eesas peuiad It lerwsrd, sa s sahaerifsd Ksgro 
type, air E. hleley i|aoRiif eoeb e poeaftdlUj sltofsther. Qnoting this Nefie sleouat 
the next qnWba la whether thb slsoeat Is MeuaUshle le the ftiiiesa or tbe Mtisy 
type. Ifeither of tbsee qaeitieoa eao be saswirsd MllsfseterUy nsleee the lodlsa Ooesn 
lUtsrsI le itodied oompletslj. Is tee ftnUse Sen pert et teb liboaJ, SomsUlsnd 
oBoo^se s proBlftsal pbee, aod s etody of ib people onght 10 throw soo^ little light 
npoo tee qoselloa. Csptsb Hodsos did not desl with lbs people ^niti m note m 
with tee eonslry—pwh^ he weald let ee knew shoal teen ea a fotore o oe ae loa . 1 
bsve not tbe ftrit*bsfid kQ0wled|« of Ike soaatry iket the leetersr end Usjtt Srowa here 
bad. It lasy eel be eat ^ pisoe, howover, le offer s fiw rensrlBe to show the pesiibtUty 
of s oooQesoo between tbsl eonntry end ladte 

Stenologlib ore InoUsed to otesoh atere mportanoe to tbe etenofropbj ei s people 
rsther tbea to the phyobel mesioremsate a« o test of reoe. 1( etboegrsphy ii of loob 
(opertuoe, tbeo s atody of tbe Bert Ooeet tribe# of Afrioa ii likely to threw mooh light 
opoa tee qoMtioB whether tbe Kegro elsmeat b Aixieaa or Keley, sesumlug test there 
wse a Negro eebBerged lUtaeat. Tbe peoplt of Sooelilead ere eonsidered by ethaolo* 
glita who Itodied Iheo eerefolly * &ms^ betwoes Seoilts ftnbe. Ssmitio North 
kfriosoi sad bJeok Negroes. One or the oteer element prepoDdsrslee sooordiai to 
loeslity. The OsUss ere tee sbiaf inhshilsali ol SoaeUlead. Tbe word Gills mesni 
' Immlgrsat *, whererer teiy imuigrsted bom. Ameog the ICijoteia SomsUa Iks oss of 
wilrer is loppoeed to bsve been brooght troB ladle. The ergooiistira of tee ensy sad 
tee trsdee show soiue sinulerity to lodie. The wsrriore sre eU hsohelen, like the Kedit 
of Uslsbsr, end to the qasm mother is stlsched se anoh ImportsBoe ss to tbs kiag 
himself. TiOAb trade seemi to be more or lees of a esite. In tee oca faco a of ^viliss* 
tioDs It is herd to distiiigaiih nstiTe eleoeote (fom foreign ooenlioas. 

The ooeet leeks towards India sod the ooestteg trade eeema to hero been early 
captured by tbe Tbet them was eonsldentels eemmonioetioa dnrCog tbe Us* 

torloaJ period eso be proved to tbe istirfaotimi of the most eeeptloelly loolined. Apart 
from sU test U known Crom the dssoeal geogrsphera, there is cvidenee of sn onim* 
psaobsblc ehacacter frc<n an operpeeted eoarce. Tbe papyrni leemtJy discovered st 
Ozyrhyachos in Egypb «< the second oentmy A.B.. <An s reouHcable {sece of eeidsaos, 
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=S:-SrH=^S2=i 

^ l“tk LT«.. =on«l.^n .«m. likdy «o,gh £,om wh.t w, know ftom 

°'^TTZ of "un» 0. Eg„. 0 . th. ^000 0. Voopoofn r.gint«. .. Egyptian « 

‘"“a* l'“.fi««ripUon 0. the temple « Bede.-,, on the .onto from Berenioe M 
to hom SnJdm on the Bed 8 ») bo Edfa (not to Iron. Anmen) tt«e t. “ 

In^ treeeller who belted to worebip the Greek god Pen, Hi. neme ie pren ee 

SoiAon loi'f* (BtJbhfcflo, the la^iMi). , ^ 

jj In loiaa estrimoiBy one of the oetoonicej w«ke a tiie Bomehe SiddbeoU, 
^jiLLg it- meridUn to pew ti^^ngb leveLepnre (Alewndrie). while other work, teke 

the masdieo of in Melefc* v . • 

4. Oeleoder fregmentt diMOtered et Milct (probebly the one in Bretb^) ooa^n 
.oTeni toeoMt. of toe Indirt SeUeneoe. very Uk-ly the wme « the Ojnoiophl.t 

E^-no.. who followed Alesasdet to Susa. . 

S BoMDt reewrohe. toow that before *.d. tOO there were fooi Indian eobeine. 
to Boom eayewre, the fiut of whioh i. obiobtely beyond eU doubt, u the Monupentuia 
Anoyrorum refete to i% ifiit eome little elatioo. * . t a' 

other erldeocee of cloee commerciel coonoBOO refereooe naey be toede to i»d« 
ai Dmcn of Ae Ofcrvtton Bra in No. U. tol. I. of the Mythic Sooietj'. Journal. 
It wocdd thus be olenr Ihet SomeUland is aoB beyond the boriioo of vitlon of the 
iaonixer into toe entiqnlttiei of Indie. If Uii. inquiry be poehed back further, the 
oooaexioa belwoen India and the African ooaet will beoocne olearer; but that will 
have to be left over for enotoer ooeauon. 


BAVA^^DROOG 


EvBBVbODY ID Bangalore ia familiar with the distant view of Savandroog, 
the most conspicuous object in the landscape westward of the High 
Ground, and yet perhaps hardly half a dosen people have made the 
ascent to the summit of that famous rock, which Wilks describes as 'the 
most formidable and the strongest fortress in Mysore, a place, which 
at one time, Lord Cornwallis had determined not to attack from the 
great improbability of success/ 

An esonisioo to that historical place, which had been long contem¬ 
plated, was carried ont by a small party of members of the Mythio 
Society on the 24th of September last. 

Leaving Bangalore at 7 a.m., we motored np to the nineteenth mile 
where the Arkavati was crossed, and where we could obtain a fine view 
of the grim droog confronting ns in all its forbidding majesty. Nine 
kniles more along tbe Magadi road and four along the Magadi'Glosepet 
load brought us to the thick jungle which surrounds the foot of the 
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hill. Tb6 ran which took about an botu and a hall wbb through a most 
picturesque part of the country. 

Three miles of juogle lie between the road and the foot of the droog. 
The track leads through the lover fort and passes two temples^ one 
consecrated to Veerabhadra and the other to Narasimha. Here graesy 
slopes and shady glades alternate with thickets of trees and undergrowth, 
whilst groups of rooky boulders and patches of sheet rook combine to 
enbsiDOe the beauty of the scenery. The Stambbam (dagpost) in front 
of the Veerabhadra temple is fully sixty feet high, the highest 1 hare 
ever seen. These temples are in what seems to have been the Pettab of 
which hardly a trace now remains, as the jungle has completely invaded 
what was once a thriving garrison town. 

In this lower fort were at one time confined twenty British Officers 
and thirty soldiers taken prisoners by IJaidar ‘AH. ' While they were 
here Arueen Sahib was sent hither by bis nephew Tippoo Sahib who 
had succeeded to the throne and was kept for seven days without food 
in a small enclosure on the top of the rock. He broke loose, but 
was soon re-taken and, being tied hand and foot in a standing posture to 
a stake driven into the ground, he wee thus exposed for some time 
to the scorching sun, till an order arrived for the bowstring to pnt 
a period to his existence end bis sufferiogs. This example before 
their eyee, with the accounts they frequently received of the rourder of 
their fellows in other prisons, tended by no means to cheer our country¬ 
men in their coDfinemeot: but the Treaty of Maogalors taking place in 
the beginning of 17fid, they beard the glad tidings of peace, and soon 
after experienced the happiness of revisiting the territories cf the British 
empire.'* 

The base of the rook is about eight or ten miles in ciroumferenoe, 
the sides so precipitous or at such an angle as to be inaccessible except 
at one point, aod so steep as to admit of little vegetation. It ie composed 
of a granite base of felspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende having long 
pale rose-coloured ccystals of felspar. 

About half a mile from the Karaeimbha temple oommences tbe real 
ascent, which is itself folly half a mile long and almost perpendicular. 
Ordinary boots have to be discarded, as one cannot get a firm foothold 
unless he is barefooted, or wears hemp or rubber shoes. By 8 p.m. we 
had surmounted all obstacles and reached tbe Mantap at the very summit 
of the rook, 4,024 feet above the level of the sea. 

On 001 way back we bad just time to have a glance at several buried 
or half buried kistvaena, surrounded by circles of stone of all sizes up to 
thirty feet or more in diameter. They are more numerous at a spot called 


1 StU«i w«M in Uvton wtt hWerteo4 detoriftieiu. pnb)l«b*a by Ur. Bcwy»'‘> Leo4o» ITW. 
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(brioWeld), ft piece of rising gtoond ©r spur ramuag ont wesi 
from the centre of the hill near the foot of the western entrftnce. 

‘The kietTMOS vary mncb in rise ond appearance. The commonest 
form being an oblong chest projecting a foot or two abow tl^ groimd, 
and iurronnaed by a circle -of etonee, whose tops are seen only a littte 
aboTt the awface. The length, which is nsually nearly donble the 
breadth, lies more or less east and west, but the direction vanes oon- 

' The sides ace composed each of a single thin atone alab, chipped or 
hftmmervdreaeed along three edges, so as to fit together and form a reot- 
angular chamber. The fourth edge-fche right hand end of the stone 
viewed from without li undressed, and projects beyond the corner of the 

chamber.* ... a *v 

' The font side slabs rest upon a single flat stone laid deep in tne 
ground, and are covered by the capstone, a oomparatively huge undressed 
slab, which projecte beyond the sides, especially on the east and lonth, 
The side stones vary from 6'to IV in length, 4'*6''to 6'‘fi" in height, and 
from 2“ to 6" in Ihickneei. The interiors are from 6' to 9^ long, 8' to 6 
wide and about S high. The capstones vary from S' to 14' in length, V to 
liy in width, and are from 5" to 16" thick. They seem to have been 
left in the rough, just ae they were teken from the quarry <i, e. scaled off 
the surface of the hill), with their edges vertical and entirely undressed.’ 

’ To heve rested and adjusted these huge capstones on the thin side 
slabs wonld surely have broken the latter, and it appears hence that the 
chamber must have been surrounded by, and probably also filled with, 
earth before the capstone was put on.’ ’ The east side or front is still 
much banked up by earth, but on the other rides the earth is now 
scarcely raised et all above the general ground level. A round hole has 
been chipped high up in the front or east wall, large enough for a man 
to pass through, and an entranoe passage walled off by thin slabs of 
etone.’ ‘When closed, a rounded sbntter-stone hee been eet up at the 
inner end of the passage, closing the entranoe hole, after wbiob the 
passage has also been filled up with earth end so left.’ 

'Very many of the capstones have been split, as if by the effect of 
forest fires, or by their own weight in the coune of time, from unequal 
or insufficient support, and Isurge pieces of them have falien over, leaving 
the interior of the chamber partly or wholly uncovered. Many chembem 
have no capstone at all, but this may well be doe to the wandering stone 
maeons (Waddar) who are known to make away with the stcnee of these 
ancient monumeute.’ 

The usual surrounding circle of stones is rough, and consists of some 
fifteen to twenty .five boulder stones more than half buried in a ring from 
12' to 80' in diameter, round the obacnher. A few of the droles are 
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doQbl« or treble, and composed of upright or sJoping slabs izxstead of 
booJders. A few of the chambers are free etandiog, i.e. almost entirely 
above ground, isith a circle of half buried stoses, and one on the adjacent 
hill of bare rock is entirely free standing, and without any circle at all.* 
' Many slabs are to be seen at ground level or even partially covered by 
the soil and without any stone circle appeadog. From their form and 
appearance these would also seem to he buried cbambsrs or kistvaens.' 

'There is little or no sign of any cairn, tumulus, or barrow, usless it 
be where the stone circle is double or treble, when the outer circle, usually 
of twenty to twenty‘five boulders, is only a little above the general 
surface, the next higher, and the inoermost of the highest risiog in slight 
steps.’ The double circle of upright ilabe seemed to contain the rudi¬ 
ments of an esriben wall or a hedge, surrounding the tomb.'^ 

Some of those kistvaens have been examined by Ool. BrandU and have 
yielded roost inter^ting results, in the shape of pottery and iron weapons ; 
but I believe that there is still a large field to be explored, aud that 
further exeavations would lead to diiooveries which might throw some 
light on the inhabitants of Savandroog at a very remote period. 

As it is the history of Savandroog has not been traced beyond the 
twelfth century a.D. Mr. Bice says that it was then in the bands of the 
Cholas. It soon passed into the possession of the Hoysala kings and 
after them into those of the Vijayanagfar emperors. It appears to have 
been first fortified in 1648 by 8amaatha*Baya the Vijayanegar officer in 
charge of Magadi. He made himself independent and took up his resi¬ 
dence on the Droog. His family held the fortreii for three generations. 
Ohikka Eaya, his grandson, threw himself in a fit of madness into 
the pool on the Droog and was drowned. He left no children and 
Gangappa Xayak, the talari or watchman of Balakara, taking advantage 
of the confueion, leired the Goveromeot and itrove to enrich himeelf by 
plunder. Bat Kempe Oauda U of Bangalore put him to death, lecnred 
the stronghold for his own family, and changed its name from Samanta* 
Dnrga to Savana-Durga. He scon had need of the retreat, being driven 
out of Bangalore by the Bijapur army. His descendants held Savandurga 
till 1728, when Beva Baja, Dalavayi of Mysore obtained possession, and 
carried the laat Hempe Ganda to Seringapatam, where he ended his days. 
The impregnable fortress of Savandroog with the accumulated plunder of 
nearly 200 years fell into the bands of the Mysore army. The name of 
Erishnarajagiri then given to the Droog has not survived. 

Moot of the membere of the Mytbio Society have no doubt read with 
intense iuteieet Wilks' graphic description of the cap tare of Savandroog 
in 1791 by the British under Lord Cornwallis^ a less knows description 

1 Oft iht SaVTtiiurga Rwti 8Mt4 b? Col. B. A, Bruflll, 1S79. 
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of the eeme eyeat wee published in 1T94 by B. Buwyer end es the 
writer seeme to hay® been an eyewitness of the events he hae recorded, 
and ae his account is not easily acceeeible, I make no apology for 6 

it in Ittll, together with hie description of the fcrtree# at the time of the 

“^^mpletely eurronnded by walla, and defended by cross waUe and 
barriers wherever it was deemed acceeeible, it has the father 
of beinff divided above by a vast chasm, separating it into two hills, 
each of v?hich having its own defences, two distinct citedels are formed, 
capable of being maintained independent of the lower works. Beside ail 
this added to the rocky bills and natural forast thickened with clumps of 
planted bamboos, which constitute no easily surmoonlable bamcade, the 
Miilerous atmoiphera threatens with inevitable destruction the hardiest 
troops should they lie long before it. Hence its significant appellation 
of Sa^drocg, or The Bock of Death. So confident indeed was Tippoo 
Sultan in lU strength, that he was highly pleased when ho heard the 
British troops had ron tbeir beads against the tremendous " Gurdnn 
Shako", a name he had himself given it. implying the Keck of Majesty: 
and his oonrtjsrs even congratulated him on the event, as on a victory. 

• Towards the end of the year 1791, Lord Cornwallis, having to wait 
in this part of the country for convoys from the Carnatic, judged it a 
favourable oppottwxily to attempt the reduction of Savandroog; as its 
remaining in posteswon of the enemy would have been a ooneiderable 
impediment to the success of his grand enterprise. Posting therefore 
the main body of his army in such a situation as to support the attack 
and cover an important convoy he expected; and three detachments under 
Lieut.-ColoDel Cockerell, Captain Welch, and Captain Alexander Bead, 
on the northern, middle and sonbhern roads; he entrusted the execution 
of this arduous enterprise to Lieut,-Colonel Stuart, who commanded the 
right wing of the army, and had been employed in the first campaign, in 
reducing the forts of Dindignl and Palgautcberry. 

On the nth of December the Colonel pitched his camp within three 
miles on the north side of the rock, the quarter from which the chief 
Engineer bad proposed to carry on the attack. His force consisted of the 
62Dd and TSnd regiments, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Nesbitt, Ibcae 
battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment of Artillery under Major Montagu, 
with a park of four eighteen pounders, four twelves, two howilaers, and 
the field pieces of the corps.' 

' To cut a gun-rcad from the encampment and transport the artillery 
to the foot of the mountain, over rocky hills, and through a thick forest 
of bamboos, required incredible exertion: but to patient zeal and per> 
severing ardour what is impracticable? By the 17th the work was 
accomplished and two batteries were opened; one at a thousand, the 


other %t Mven btmdred ywds distance- Tbe defences of the wall were 
mnoh demaged, and the &re of ihe enemy wm in great measure Bileneed 
by these: bat tbo difficulty of making a breach wee greater than was 
expected, the wall being bnilt of immense stones, of which the lower tier 
was bound to the rock by clamps of iron.' 

On the 19th opened an edvance battery, which it had been fonnd 
neceassjy to erect within 250 yards of the wall; and before the lapse of 
the succeeding day a practicable breach was effected. The forest threngh 
which the troops bad cut their way with snch labonr. now became an 
adranlBW; as under corer of it, and ol cteticei and projections la the 
rock, a lodgement was made within twenty yards of the breach.’ 

‘The flank compeniee of the 71 it and 76th regiments having been 
sent from camp to join tbe detachment, and ererything being in readi¬ 
ness, the morning of the 8Ut of December wee fixed for the sesault. 
Lord Cornwallis came, accompanied by General Medows to witness the 

success,' . . . 

‘ Lieot.-Colonel Keebitt commanded tbe stonmng party which was 
directed to font different attacks. CapUin Gage, with tbe Grenadiers 
of the 52nd, aod the flank companies ol the 76th, to gain the eaitera 
bill to tbe left: the Honorable Captain Monaco with the light company 
of the 52nd, to scoot tbs works towards the western biU, on tbe right; 
the Honourable Captain Lindsay, aod Captain Bobertson, with the flank 
companies of tbe ?lst regiment, to separate, and attack the works or 
parties they might discorer in the chasm or hollow between the hills: 
tbe 62ad and 72nd regiments were to follow the flank companies. At 
tbe same time parties were detached round the mountain, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Baird, and Major Petrie, to draw the attention of the enemy 
from the main object, and to endeavonr to prevent their escape.* 

‘ At eleven o'clock a signal of two guns being fired from the batteries, 
the troops advanced to the assault; the band of tbe 62nd regiment 
playing " Britons strike home ", while the Qrenadiew and Light Infantry 
mounted tbe breach.' 

* A Isrge body of the enemy bad bean observed in the morning, to 
come down from the western bill, for the defence of the breach: but 
on the appearance ol the British soldiery advancing to the storm, they 
were seized with a panic, and fied. Our troops advsneod as rapidly as 
tbs tnggedness of the rock, and (he steepness of the ascent would permit, 
and the eastern hill, immediately shove the breech, was earned by 
Captain Gage, without meeting or even overtabag the enemy.’ 

• The other division and main body of the enemy endeavoured to 
gain the western hill. Had this been effected, the siege must have 
recommenced; that part of the mountain bring defended by several walls 
and barriers, whUst in most places it is of a predpitons steepness. On 



tb66e acooiants it was icdposaible to antertam any vary Basgoioe hopes 
of getting poeeeesioji of it immediately: Captain Monsoa was left to his 
aiflcretioD, therefore, either to adTOnce, if he found it advisable, or to 
tako poet where the ground might favour a lodgement for attacking 
the works.' 

* The pathway from the breach to the western hill haing not only 
extremely steep, but narrow, the fugitives impeded each other; and a 
few well directed shots from the batteries, at that juncture, did execu¬ 
tion, and increased their confusion. Captain Monson, with his own light 
company of the 62Dd regiment, and a Berjeant and twelve Grenadiers 
of the 71st pressed so hard that they entered the different barriers along 
with the enemy, killing a number of them, among whom was the second 
killahdar; and gained possession of the top of the mountain, where the 
head killahdar was made prisoner. So close and critical was the pursuit, 
that the Berjeant cf the 7l8t when at some dietanos, shot the man who 
was shutting the first gate.' 

* Above a hundred of the enemy ware killed on the weetern hill, and 
eaveral fell down Che precipioes in their endeavours to osoape from the 
aasiulants. The prisoners were few. According to their report, the 
garrison had consisted of fifteen hundred, but many deserted during the 
siege/ 

'Thus, in less than an hour, In opan day, the etupendoue and hitherto 
deemed impregnahle fortress of Bavandroog was taken by storm, without 
the less of a si ogle man killed, and only one private soldier wounded; 
aud hii arm was carried away by a cannon hall from one of our own 
batteries, rebounding from the ro^, as he asoanded to the aesaulc'/ 

A. M. TABARD. 


Raviaw 

Progreu Riporb of ih« AiiiibenC Sap«riot«ndcnt of the Afobsoologioel DspuiEDaDt 
(or Bplgrftphy, South Cirole. 

Tus roport ie, m uiual, » v«ry iatoroBtlog dofionoai and embodioi ia it tbe revolts of 
tb« yssr's work by Mr. H. Eriihua Sutri, o. a., sad his MsirteoU' Tbe oufisUodiag featores 
of the y«ftr*i work sre:— 

An iod«x of tbo poliUoal aud gsogrepbical divisions of South ludia. Tbsu 
disfiioos, which Bad maotioD la tho inaoriptioes puhllshad from Umo to tima aiaoa 
ISM, are tha blaodalaos finoviocae), Kottaiaa (diviilona}, Kadee (difbiote), Fame 
(Bub divjalooa oto.). Thie ledax was mada (or ao olaboralo aooount of tha Cholaa, 
wfafeb Rai Babador V, Vonkayyab propoeoe to give ae aa intreduotJOB to tba volamaa 
o( Foeth ladJaa Inaoriptione. 

A ooatribuUoB oo *Tbe Firat Vijayaaagara Dyaacty *, by Ur. E. Crisboa Sastri (or 
tba Diraotor-OaBaral’a Annual, promisee to bo vary lateroitiog. 


1 8et4d owwi In Mveu aith SitMeal dMcnpllese by B. Bowyor. 
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Tb« third item 9t latereit ie the diecortc? of I^mil ifioeriptieoe ia Ceyloo in the 
Sleak ead Yiehna tecapUe of PoUmmneu of the p««>od of the ChoiM eveo prior to 
Bejonje' L 

Among the oopper'pUtee thet here beeo either ■ec oi od, or iaeeriptione copied from 
pittee borrowed, the isoet lotereetiflg b the! relatiDg to the etifj Cbalgkje YikruBedit 7 « I. 
Il li dete^ the tweniielh year of the kiog eod the 6 «ke ye«r Adag thle iafUel dete 
es A.p, 4M. Theie pletetr Qedwad pUtee u they ere eelled, record e grut of ie&d 
ee oiuel, bat the bictorieef feet of imperleiiee it thet the hiag 'eatered the Ohole 
ooaatry (OhoUlM YUbeye) and wte 41 TJregapQr* atoaied oa the ■ootbera 

beak of the Eevef 7 (deer)'. Thie U beiag edited by Frofeeeor Halteeeh ia the 
Bfigraphia 7ndie«» The leaned edilMi the report laye, ideadAee Tragepara with 
Kegapetao. X may, howe«er. eeatare to Mggeel that Negapataio eaaaot be deeorlbed 
M belug *00 the eouthera beak of the Karery*. Tlue Cragapura eaght to be, 
I tbiak. the towa of Tinoageavaram (a eyaonyia of Uragapon) jaet a aide from the 
railway etatloo at SaabbakoBam aod doe aaet of it. It ii a oooddarable town 
even aow and hta a big Biea Maple. Jt it hardly half a aile from the eoQtb 
beak of the 2 aT«>y, and not like Hegapatam over thirty aUae with baif a doceo 
riven, whleb flad aentioa la inaeripliona, betweeo It aad the Kevery. What ii caoit 
latereetiAg about Ihle record ie the feet, that it eeteblUbea tbi exiateese of the Cboia 
kl&gdoB ia the leotb, deepite the aeatico ef e Chela State Sa the Coddapah 
diitriot by Eloea Theang, who wat In Ute eoantry eboat the ease time. 

Affioeg the amnameote reoooMseaded for p r eiervat i o a are a ntunber of tbo oo* 
oalled PaBohapaadaTa beda TheM art reek gat ebamben for the reeidoaoe of 
eMetiea. They hare aetenl ef thea Srehai aad esdeet Taail laMrlphoai whiab 
piaoe their ideoU^ beyond a doabi 

Ooe other moot iatenetiog 6 ad it a tporiona plate ineoxiptfoa whieh refen to 
the aesapfteraal aategooiem betweea the right and Jeft<baBd eaeWa nk bai parti* 
colar refareooe to a diepate ia OoajoraruD oa the oeoeiioa ef the Car feetivaJ. Tbe 
meet leMreeUag faot la the dooacaeBt it the btrodaetioD of SaabalatUai from 
Utlabar ae eorearve to help the IaA*haad faetaoa by enrrwtw egaioet the cbetaelaa 
tbrowo ia theh way ky the cigbbhaad feotioD. 

There are aaoy other iMae of latereet la the refiort: bol epaea will aet aUow of 
tbe roeotioo of maay more of tbea. It may be aaid fai dcaag that the report will 
amply repay peneal for tbooe lotareeted ia tbe eaMect ef erebaeelogy, ead tbe 
•pigraphiit is to be eengratalated apoa taniDg ool neb a vnloable tad Joterestag 
record of hie year's work, 

S. EAISHKAfiWAhn ATYAKOAit. 

OCCISIOHAI* NOTBS 

Fire-walking Cermong ai ike Dharmara/a FuHval. 

A ‘ Fraa-wAXiKrKO CtamfowT' take* place aanalty io tbe bed of the Upper Uleoor 
Teak, Baagalore (CieU aod htUitary Static) aod also below the bond of the Vavhalli 
Teak near the Lai Bagb is Bangalore Ci^. The oenoMcy is tbe ealmiaatioa of a 
feihTal ia honeor of Braopadi aad her five joial hasbaadi, tbe Peacht PaadaTSS, 
Uhenosraie, Bfalna, Ariaaa, Haknle aed Sebadeva. The firwwslkbg is receded by a 
seriM of Katakas, oe Uraoas, exModiog over a dosen op so nighbe, la which some 
of the principal episoda of tha ICahaUiarata are aaaoted. The eali of Bbsrmaraja 
aad Draepadi io Soath India deeerves oarefal inTestIgstieeL Under vbat urcnxastMces 
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il «M inirodnctd in tbd Mutb ii is cob My fto confbobute, b«MUi« ihs who)* ooili 
ttoogb esoMfciftiiy olualoftl io them*, utme to b« qoito todep*od«a6 of BnhsDMilo 
iofluoaM, nolUe* tiio onlta of ViabDo, Sint «ad iCruha* which irs Msoottolly IdonUAod 
fvlih bb* fir«bmuio blororoby. 

Tbo Pojtri %i UtTbaJU ia by owto o P^U <VftQBiy«r), (h* FujKl Id bbc £)aekpAUl 
Teoiph, M *1*0 tb« e4rii«r of fibo ^Eftng&m' (cm balow)» by oa«6o Ttitiy*rs 
(oil proMora) *fid fcb* weribippan on ebi«Sy Volldtn *ad Vwly&n. 

T?n TffmpU 

Tfa* t>batb*i4j* ohrlc*. with wUob tb« (Jlfoor T*Qk Flre*w»lklDg io oouuoMd, it 
sitoitod in Dbocmoroj* tUtti, BlookpoHii in (ho oompoood of * tompl* dediootod to 
Skuareovtifr 8w4inf (Slto^ Tb« pioia tompla faow oui t* oiud, Uw ortoodox 
(t) Kudi (bullI Uootopaa, (S) Dwojo Stombhom {dog ttoff] wUh belli* (9) BkU pibom 
(dtor of sMrifio*) bdng in fnof of iK la iba ooobb.eufi eoroer of tibe oompouad 
it t toipU ihrioa ftoiag aoclb oad ooaMdaiog {!) to Use eialaro oompftrtaeab Vigaai* 
wen, (9) lo toe Molra ADbaporl AiDiael, etberwiae celled Tbeohemne, ft omW geddeu 
of the Yealyen (olhpreiHta) (6} to toe weebera ftbrine Suhremenletn. 

The Dheroureje ibHae la to the sODtb*wMl comer eod feoaa aesi li ia ft pleto 
building nod bfta e dwejft akabheta to froat of It* ft oeaDtarperb of toe atoabbem 
to front of (be aelo 8lvft ibrtoa. Zo froofi of Iba abrfna for toa laaVvftl ft fiaaporary 
peadfti la emWd wllb plftsWn tnaa and ft toritoera {teatoc&i) of gteen aongo laovat^ 
•od to the dvftjft aUabhau ara (led dried meogo leavaa aad ft whlap of derbbft grft»a 
(Pm epnoavreidaa}. Two monUaa before (be Flre*wftlki&g ft*Kodi' (flftg) la niaad oa 
«tola stoabbfta* which reaftlDC (hate (ill to* third dft; after (b* Flro*w4tldog» wbao 
li ii lowered. Oa (he dft/ It li lowered the eoroBftUoa of Dbermftrftjft la oalabretod, 
AQd (be poor arc fftd. The Dharmaraje temple with wbloh iha hfavbelU Taok cuemoay 
la eoBoeotad la aitoatad to iUleaalpftlyfti to (be ncr(b*waa( cf (be (ank. Tbe (eaple 
feeaa 4fta(, lo (be Oarba Orihaa {^ly of Hcllea) an ds (toae ldo)e of DraapedI 
and (be five brolbera. Tbe dwejft akabhaa wl(b daTbba groaai the balbpltem aad 
the loaago leaf torenam are preient oi at Blaokpalli. Ia froot of tbe temple la aa 

epeo eqaere (o aooeiaraedata tha epaekton el the drama. Tbe fkgat a rilaad etooe 

platforsi ia oo (be eeat aide of the a^para aad eleie to it a tall atoofi poiC about tweaty-five 
feet high with a amall platform oa (op i (taa poat oao b( aeeeadod by projeettog ((epi 
wbtob raaemble (b» etepi by whieb (be been oan climb to the beer pl( e( too 2»oo. 

Tbia ia oeded Arjuna Tepae tree and oo toa top of It* in the eourie of (be draoa* 

Arfnaa doea Tapao (peiMoa*). Oo tb* Moto aid* of tb* aqatia ia (b* proatrate figot* 
of Ctoryodbeofti tb* kiog* who p*raaoated the five brothera, eod wbo waa eveataallv 
alaia by Bblma. TbIa figure* (waoty fact loag* ie oiade of bardooed and. For (be 
fertival it ia peiakd. In Ite right head It bclda a gedhal or war mace. Id toe north, 
eaat eomer of the aqaare oa a pole la a hldeooa red maalt, painted acerlet* with for* 
coidable feoga The pole ia draped with a aaffreo skioed olotb round wbiob are twined 
toe entredia of e ah**p* wbiob wea aaorifioad there on tbe eveaiag precadiog (h* fire¬ 
walking oerenony. Tbia grn«*oma afflgy repreeoot* Aravaa aoa of Ajjoaa, wbo offered 
hlmaelt aa a aaorlfie* at the beglBBiog of tbe war.' 

) Bactifi«* of AraTaa.—Ae la well knows, to* Piadevaa bed to go into exiis for thirtseo year** 
tbelael of wbloh w*a (o b* epeat Inoogoito. They bed eerrled out the tenna of the coocraot oa 
thMr pert* end wUbed to ba restored to their own petrimoay of lodrapraathe: .Tb* Feoreva 
brothera were nnwilbag to allow (bia. All aegoUationi failed* and the leat ■wihna— Erlahaa’a, 
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IdoU 

iDfidft tli9 tecDp1« ia the UuUstban&m &re two ISole of etofio eae of DbsmengB* ao^ 
ooe of Prtnp&di, For prooewookl purposes DharmsiAja sad Drsopsdi on reprosenkod 
by two DtoOTo Vigraha (Pestiva) bsagas) oi veUl {Fsnobalobs or fire metaU), small sad 
finely worlred: these are carried ea a platfom bores oo tb« ehoolders of men. The 
hfaehslli oereaoay i« also pseroaised by the Uteaea Vigraba from a Dharmaraja 
temple ia Shoelay. There are also sir other Images of vood. 

(1) Draopadi, psiated scarlet. 

(9) Bbima. also painted soarlet witb a club in bis rfgbt hand and a small eiroolsr 
targe io his left. 

(6) Axjooa, painted green, with sn snow la his right hand, and a bow lo his left. 

(4) Kakula, piuoted a fiesb ooloor plob, witb a eword in bli rtgbC band and a targe 
like fibfaa’s lo his left. 

(d) SahadevB, p^ted yellow, with a book (Saetra) in hie left band, and hie right 
hand raised and open, the index finger bent to meet the thumb and tho other three 
fiogeri raised.! 

(6) Krishna, ally of the Svo brothers, a seated figore, painted green like Arjona. 
Those sin figures are at Ulsoor carried in prooesaion in front of the titeava Yigrmha of 
Dharmaraja and Draopadlr eJl idols, Icclnding the prostrate flgnre of Doryodbaaa bear 
tbe KamacD mark. 

A simOar figure of Potarsja, painted soarlet, witb a sword In right band and a bandi- 
ooot ^mohah), baoging head downwards, in the left, is carried from the Temple in front 
of the 'Ssragsm* and staoda guard over it while it is worshipped. Aloog with this 
is carried a metal * Chakram' aboot eight inobes in diameter on tbe end of a long cod. 

Thi Karajan 

Pew Hindn rites are oompiete without tbe conseoratioB and worship of a sooted 
Teasel of earth or metal. Tbe origin and sfgDifioaoce of this practice affords am 

life was attempted. Pbere was ao slterastiTe left but war, and both aides eparad no effort to 
win, An auspiaioQs day for the oeameDceaient of bestilltiee was wasted by tha Kauravaa, as 
tbe side which wanted war. Sahtderb, tbe Jaat TtncLava, waa alooa eapabte of finding this out 
QBarriogly, DnryMbasa seogbt bis aaeieiasoa and. being the moet competent m that breneb 
of learning, Sah&deri might wall deoliae. Tbo soocnent appnnted was the actual position of 
the new moon on Msrgeaira fltecember^fannary}. Tbe armouT; ooajd ba opaood only alter 
a aoitebla aaorifice. What is mors auiteble than a pedeet man, a perieotion of baaaty, youth 
and health f Such a one was found in Artvau, a sou of Arjnua by a Ptga prioceaa, end 
reputed InTlnelbla. DoryOdbana aougbt hi* aaeictaaoe and sure enoogb be bad it. Tbe terms 
ware, he was to eut hioiaelf ilmb alter limb sod dedicate it to the dire goddeae ol war, without 
a tear, much loss a gross. Se did it all, with his own right hand. When he waa abont to 
out off bie head Jaat of all, tbe goddeie was pleased and asked him to name a boon. He aaked 
the benign goddess to let bim bave the aaiialaotion oi saeiog tba war, altboogh he waa not 
to have the plaaaure of playing his pact in It. They hoisted his heed upon a column fa the 
field of Eunihsbetre and tbace it stood, a terrible, though not alwajs silent, wltnees of tbe 
•aogatnary battle of eighteen days. Tbe hoge head, blood iniiohed and decorated with the 
entrails of tbe riotm that one sees In Dceupedl or Dbermaraja temples is tbe terrible effigy 
of tbls magoifioeat selfteaorlfimng youth. 

B. ESrSaKAdWAUl AlTASGAA. 

! * Upadtsamadra' as it is ctiled, i. e. an attitude of etpotitioo. 
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ioiereitiAg field for eonjeotare. In Che Dbftrmoragft feetiTft] od tbe dsj of (he Fire- 
welktog A brMi-?euel (EftimgeQ) U deooTeted vilb « tower of jeeitmine ebont four 
Uftt higb. It ie Ubeo from the Tomple U eboot 4 p. m. end pJitOed in e field Mue 
tilt fite of tbe Fire-weJbbig end tbe wooden imtge of PotvAje eiende goerd over , 

M Uerhelli it ie pieced in a Kott (Sooele UetenO aeer tbe X<ei Begb. Till the pro* ' 
oeiiioB from the Temple vrivm, tbe Euafem le wonhipped b; those who here mside 
Towe to pen through the firO' Tbau men form np io two lioeSt eod between the 
two llnee first one end then enotber denoes io frsalle religious eeatAsp, every now 
sod then proetrstiog before the eecrsd vessel In front of which cempbor la kept 
burniag. All the devoteea ere here bodied, heevlly gsrlsDded with jessemine, iDotbared 
in tormsho powder sod weehxtg larmerio eteloed vesbtia (dhotia). On the dej of 
Pire*wslk{ng they ere suppoead to keep s etrlct feat end to bethe seven timea in 
aevea dlffetenb wslk Close to the Potejeje U the bemboo rod aarmouated by the 
Cbshrsm ebovs referred to. * 

Re devotees cheat 'Qovlnds, Cbvi&de, Oovladw* or 'Oopsils.i Oopele, Oopele’ 
sod thnir obeot is oooompenled by & dooble tom*toa known ee *Pembei', end e 
mstellle rsttle onlled *&elemba.* 

iiter the fin wsJUng Is over, the knrsgsra end hnsges ere teken beck In pro* 
OM^n to tbe TetDple. . 

7hd Agni Gundam 

In s toped enolonre aeeeoring ebowt 24 pens by Id, from which the crowd Is 
enlwded. is e adders 'pit ’ dug soms four Inohss below tbe surroaadisg ground end thirty 
feet long by tieenty*five feet ^osd. In tbia pit bonfiree nre kapt burc^g for shoot three 
boon, (he fuel being soppUcd by (he devoteea. At shout O'p.n., the glowing embers of 
(base boofiros afe rsksd over sad spread evenly over the sorfeoa of tbo square. Big pleoes 
of burnJog timber sre removed. Along tbe eootb side ef the square at Claoor, sod the 
west tide at MsvhslU rasa s tbsllovr trench about four feet wide and a few tochea deep, 
sad tbIa is filled with wster. At ea«h oonier of (he square Is pisosd a big pieee of 
tbe pumkb eel led Kaiysoa Fuslnilrsi, the Interior of wbioh is red. These pieces srs 
said to be In lieu of the quarters of a saerlAoed aheepi and their object is to ssfe*guard 
(boss wbo oroes the fire from injury. The eutranoe to tbe roped encloiure at Uleoer 
is OB the north aide. At UsvhalU it la on (he esateru aide. Through this, jait about 
tbs hour of sunset bursis the crowd of devoteea, beaded by tbe Ksrsgsm, (be oar beariug 
tbe Utssva Tigrabs of Bbarmarsjs snd Draupadi, the figure of Potscsja aod tbe Ohakraia. 

Tbe prooQeaion firet ruahes rouud tbe fire*pit the way of the 8ufi (oloek*wiae); than tbe oliole 
OBoe ootDpleUd, they ruah aorosa tbe borBiog amban to ibe traneb, then running along tbe 
ground to the right of the (reuoh they pese through the fire a ssoond and a third tloe. 

Tbe whole thing la over iu a few seoonda. Ho one la a bit (be worse, the devotees 
suddenly become saua, and laugh and talk like ordinary people. Wooea and girls are 
not allowed to croae Uie eabere. Infants In srma of both aexoa are carried aoross by 
their anxloue fatliers, and little boy a Dot yet In their teaos are led aoroaa by tbe band 
of their eldara. Botb at Olscor and at hfavhalU some thirty peraoot pasted through 
tbe fire and not a trace of burn or bllaler could be found on leg or foot. 

F. J. RIOEABDS. 

A Shrine at Zodakal 

WaztM touring Id tbe Arkalgod taluk, Baasaa district, I obanoed to ocme open 
a ihrine under a large aproading Indian banyan tree oo a ri^og ground, one mile north* 
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of EodftkkI Tbo bonjui teMt Mog ft oonftpiououe objeci in Utt Iftadjjoftpo, 

hu be«a tiUcfto »• ft bench mcrk bj tb« TrigoDomeGrioftl Svttqj. Tbe height of the place 
ii caesUoced la the topographical lUTe? ibeati aa A 3>0&S feat above ieft*loveL 

The abrine ia ft ?arf rude oRt, and it ooa^iM of a ronght; ebiaalled aolld aquare 
pillar of atoDa. flrmJy fixed In the gronad, with ftboot five feet of U left projeetieg above 
Ibe aarfftoe. The front two adgea of the atone on the pkce fftclcg the eaet have bees 
partially tniacated, jutd on the plane ItaeK la a repreientfttiea of ft baman bead» with 
hhatij hedra and the half of a band In an aptnrned poature, both emboaeod in relief (aee 
4gure 3). Overlying thle atone ^Uar and porfeetly fitting it ere tbiaa more flat etonea 
aonuounted on (he top with an Idol of Baaava (the ball). Thla ahriae la looated under 
the banyan tree at a dlatanoe of twelve yardi. The whole la larroonded by an liregolar 
^le, formed of ten upright etonei more or leer of e rude workmaaebip and all tapering 
to a p^h The one facing the idol to the east la a trifla Uller than the otberi which 
are about three feet high. The other nine etonaa are noc plaoed at regular ioterrala. 
Six of them oceupy the half of the oiroamferanee of the eirele» while only three form 
the other half (aee fignre t). The ^le formed tbna ii (airly large and ita diameter 
la nearly fifty yarde. All the above le Lb the open with no buUding or bouae in ibe 
vioinity. 

On loquiryi I learnt (ren the villegera that thle ehrloe wee called the Kadu hfallea* 
wara (einple, and it belonged to the vlllagert of Kodakal: that the itone pillar In the 
centre having the image of Bacaea wae vronhipped every day by the vtllage Pujari. 
Kow and then' yedeie'. l.e. aaorlflcea, were ollbred to the deity. He jatne lake place 
during tbe year In tblj locality. 

Hdtber In that village nor in (be neighbouring villagea were there eny who eonld 
enlighten mo on the following pclnte 

1. The finding o( the human bead and the portion of (be baod only on the atone 
pillar. 

9. Tbe object of lurrounding the ahrine with tea upright atonea placed more or 
leaa in a circle. 

B. The purpoie aerred by the ahrine in an eobef tba way place on a rlie. 

1 therefore bring tbe above polnta to tbe coneidentloQ o( (be memhera of tba Uythio 
Society for eolation. Peraenallyi I am of opfolcn that out of tba ton etonaa forming 
tbe ohole. the tall one facing tbe idol to the eaet probably repreaente tba Dwajaatembham. 
and the other nine repreaent the Kavagraham deitlea. Tbe ahrine from ita eolitary 
aitufttlon beneath an ladian banyan tree may beve been uied by the people to drive 
away * evU aplrita ’ from pertone that may bare become pcaaoued with them. The 
M^oad people more than thoM of tbe pielna are auioeptlble to belief in the power of 
the evil apirite in affeotiog tbe life hietory of petaone. and they may therefore have 
oonabaoied a ahrine like ^ia in a wilderoeae to propitiate the deltiea that are nppoaed 
to reign in the nine honaea In the horeacope of the pereon poe e eeied. They may there* 
fore have aymboUaed tbe deitiea by the nine itonee aet round tbe ahrine In the form of 
ft drole. TVhat the voliUry bead and the hand on the atone j^ar ropranote le 
a myatery. 

October $, jm. SAUPAT IIBNOAR 


Qubrt 

In tbe oleveath chapter of the Bbagavad Oita, Arjona, bewildered vrith the eight of tbe 
' ^fWftrhpa* (OmnipoteDt form) of the Lord of tbe Univerae. eetraata Him—Sri Eiiahna— 
to reaume Hie original uaaal ^ape> which ie deaenbed In veraa 46. ae a four*ajmed oo«. 
5 
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How U It tbeo tort wo find do »U the toiapUi of Soutocrn lodlo, with too oxMption of 
toi.i ftt Joiardhttom noor WorkoUl, TroTaoooce, tho Idols ol Kriahas—both too' Woolovst ’ 
(Bxod noro Idol) ond too 'Uto&tof (tbo mrtoUio iflis«e ol ovoiydoy wenhip ueod to 
nooossiooo, «W.)-repwseDkd wito only two buds tostoftd of four? 

k% Jutsdbsnwi to too TroToaeoro Stato, wWoh is ooniadorod a very holy plaoo of 
pil^rifflogo by (ho Htodos, too iasgo of 8ii Sriihaa boo foot hoods to oeafomlty with 
what is moodoaod la too Bhof ovad 6ita> 


Oofiobor S, im. 


P. BdUP4T nBHQi^. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 


1. The Society shall he called the Mythic Socibts. 

2. The Society yf&9 formed with the object of encouraging the etady 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, History end Beliglons, and stimulating 
Tesearch in these and allied subjects. 

8. Membership shall he open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vice^Preeidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor¬ 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and dve other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re«electioD. 

Any four of the above members to form a ^norum. 

6. The subscription shall be— 

( 0 ) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 
(5) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July 1st. The Honorary Treasorer 
may recover any subscription which may remain uore* 
covered at the time the second number o! the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to rendente in the United Kingdom, the sub* 
scriptioni being four shillii^i annually, a rejsittonce of. twelve 
shillings covering snbsoriptions for three years.' Gubscriptioni 
from tne United Kingddm may be remitted by ‘ Britiidi Postal 
Order* Co the Honorary Treasur«i% Mythic Gooiety, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students residez^ in Bangalore will 1 m admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subsoribers on payment of rupees throe per 
annum. 

6. The traneactione of the Society shall be incorporated and publlsbed 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent /res to all members, md which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice bdug given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held iu March. 

11. Framing and alteration of Buies rests entirely with the Com¬ 
mittee. 


S. KBI SENA SWAMI AITANGAB, 
P. J. BICHARDS, 


Joint Stcretaries. 
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THE LIGHT THROWN BY THE SACRI¬ 
FICES TO THE VILLAGE DEITIES IN 
SOUTH INDIA ON THE ORIGINAL 
IDEA OF SACRIFICE 

A. poptfr T4ad U/ort th^ }£pAic Bocisty 

Bt thb Bight Key. t9B Load Bishop op MAi>aAB 

Ths ideft of ttcrificG thsi is now Almost oiuTsmlly prsTsIsot it tbst it 
is the offSTUg of a gift to ths dsity. Ths froito and flowers offered to 
the Tstious deities in Indie ere nndoabtedly regarded is gifts to tbeio. 
And that is the view held of the inimil sicrificee to the Tillage deities. 
They are gifts offered to propitiate them, when they are angry or to keep 
them in a good temper. They ere lappoeed to eat the flesh and drink 
the blood and consame the rice and pUntaini. And that is not regarded 
as inconsistent with the fact that the flesh of the animals as well as 
the fruit and rice are actnaUy eaten by the worshippers. The theory 
is that the deities consume the essence—in Tamil the iSorum^—^d leaTe 
the oat ward and risible part to their deroteee. In the langnage of 
medieval Eoropean philosophy the deities take the sabstanoe and the 
worshippers the accidents. 


I ThU ii ft SftBftbit imd Ui ogew l ftnd wed ia ta« mo* «snM is T«isil.''S. E. 
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This ia the exiatiag theory: bat is it the originel idea of aniioal 
aacrifice? Was the animal killed in sacrifice in order to be offered as 
a gift to the deity? I propose this evening to examine the ritnal 
observed in the animal sacrificea of the village deities in South India 
and to consider whether some features in the ritual and ceremonial Jo 
not point to another idea which is more primitive and at the same time 
fat deeper and more epiritne). 

Let me first give a brief account of the cult of the village deities 
and describe the main features of an ordinary typical sacrifice. 

There are three things which broadly distinguish the cult of the 
village deities from what is ordinarily known as popular Hinduism, the 
cnlts of Siva and Vishnu in all their various forms. 

1. Firstly, the village deities, with very few exceptions, are female. 
In the Tamil country, it is true, almost all the vill^e goddesses have 
male attendante, called Madurai-Viran or Munadian, who are supposed 
to guard the ehtine and carry out the commands of the goddesses; and 
one male deity, lyenar, has a shrine to himself, and is regarded as the 
night watchman of the viUage. In the Telugu country, loo, there is 
a being called Potn-Razu, who figures soaetimei us the brother and 
sometimes as the husband of village goddesses, and somstjmes as an 
attendant. But with the exception of lyenar, and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are 80 distinctly subordinate to the god¬ 
desses that they do not contravene tbs general principle that village 
deities are female and not male. 

Then, in the second place, the village deities are almost univer¬ 
sally worshipped with animal sacrifices. Bufialoea, sheep, goats, pigs and 
fowls are freely offered to them, sometimes in thousands. In the Tamil 
country, this custom is curiously modified by the influence of Brskbman- 
ism, which has imbued the villagers with the idea that the shedding 
of blood is low and irreligious, and it is to be remarked that no animal 
sacrifices are ever offered to lyenar. Madurai-Viran ocoepts them eagerly; 
bnt lyenar is regarded as far too good a being to be pleased by the 
sight of bloodshed. 

8. Then, in the third place, the Pujaris, i.e. the men who perform 
the worship and officiate as priests, are not Brahmans, bat are drawn 
from all other castes. 

These three features, tbe^, distinguish the worship of the village 
deities from the worship of Siva and Vishnn, since in the latter the 
officiating priests are nearly always Brahmans, no animal sacrifices are 
ever offered, and the principal deities are male and not female. The village 
deities axe not, then, to be regarded as offshoots of the Aryan deities: 
they represent a form of religion that was widely prevalent in India long 
before the Aryan invasion. 
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The names of the village deities are legion and their character and 
tempere 7S17 oonaideiably; and there is no law of uniformity for Iho 
ritual of their worship. I have seldom found exactly the same rltea 
observed in any two groups of villages. At the earns time there ate 
certain main features that are characteristic of the whole syetem and 
which may fairly be regarded as evidence of its origin and meamsg. 

The following account of a village eacrifioe will give a fair idea of 
the general type of rites and ceremonies prevalent throughout South 
India in the propitiation of village deities. Let ns suppose that an attack 
of cholera or small-pox has broken out in a village of South India, We 
will take a village in the Tolugu country, in one of the mote back wild 
districts, where life is lived under more piimitivo conditions than in 
places where largo towns and railways and iho influence of the Brahmans 
have tended to change old-fashioned ideas and customs. The village 
deity, in this particular village, is called Peddamma, the greet mother. 
The epidemic is s sign that she is angry and requires to be propitiated. 
80, 0 collection is made for the expenses of a fsstivol, or a rich man 
offers to pay all expenses, and a propitious day is selected, which in 
this village may be any day except Sunday or Tbutsday. Tlien the 
potter of the village Is instructed to make a clay imago of the great 
mother, and the carpenter to make a small wooden cart, and a he- 
buffalo is chosen as the chief victim for the sacrifice. When the appointed 
day arrives, the buffalo is sprinkled all over with yellow turmeric, while 
garlands of margosa leave# are hung round its neck end tiod to iU 
home. At about 8 p.m., it is conductod round the village in procession 
to the sound of music and the beating of tom-toms. The two seotioni of 
the Pariahs or outesstes, the Malaa and Madigas, take the leading 
part in this sacrifice, and conduct the buffalo froai house to houee. 
One Madiga goes on ahead, with a tom-tom, to announce that 'the he- 
buffalo devoted to the goddess is coming'. The people then coma out 
from thoir houses, bow down to worship the buffalo, and pour water 
over bis feet, and also give some food to the Males and 
who form the procossion. Dy about 8 p.m,, this ceremony is finishea, 
and the buffalo is brought to an open spot in the village, and tied 
up near a small canopy of cloths supported on bamboo poles, which 
has been set np for ths reception of the goddess. 

Various ceremonies ei*© then performed which have no special bearing 
on my aubject, and finally the image of Peddamma is depowtod bewath 
the canopy and a large heap of rice is placed in front of it. with a 

pot of toddy and some cheroots. The great sacrifice then begins. A 

lamb is first worshipped, and then eacrificed by having its throat cut Md 
its head cut off- A ram is next brought and stood over the heap of nee, 

and is there cot in two, through the back, with a heavy chopper, by one 
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of the viUagd washermen. The blood pouts out over the rice and soaks 
it through. The AindU or Mala priests then begin to sing a long chant 
in honour of the deity. Meanwhile, the chief ssorifiee is made. The 
he^buffalo is brought forward, and the Madigas kill it by cutting its 
throat (in some villegee its head is cut off). Some water is Srst poured 
over the blood, and then the pool of blood and water is covered up 
carefully with earth, lest any outsider from another village should take 
away and carry home even a email part of the blood, in which case 
that village would get the benefit of the sacrifice. The head of the 
bu&lo is then cut off and placed before the image, with a layer of 
fat from its entrails smeared ever the forehead and face, ao as to 
cover entirely the eyes and nose. The jight foreleg is cut off and placed 
crosswise in the mouth, some boiled rice is placed upon the fat on 
the forehead, and on it an earthenware lamp, which is kept alight 
daring the whole of the festival. Why the right foreleg should bs cut 
off and placed in the mouth, and what the meaning of it is, I have 
never been able to discover, nor can 2 conjecture. When I have asked 
the vilbgers, they only reply ' It is the custom^ But I have fouud 
the custom prevailing in all parts of South India, among Tamils, 
Telngns and Ganarese alike, aad it seems to be a very ancient part 
of the ritual of sacrifice prevailing in Sontb India. 

This completes the presentation of the laorifioe to the goddess, who 
is supposed to delight in the food offered and, especially, in the 
blood. A great deal of the food offered is, as a matter of fact, taken 
away by the people and eaten in thsir homes, but the idea is, as 
I have said above, that the goddess takes the essence, and leaves the 
worshippers the material substance. This takes till about 8 a.m. next 
morning and then begins another important part of the ceremonies. 
Some of the rice, soaked in the blood of the ram, is taken and put 
in a fiat basket, and some of the entrails of tbe buffalo are mixed 
with it. The intestines of ths lamb, which was first killed, are put 
over the neck of a Mala, and its liver is placed in hie mouth, while 
another Mala takes the basket. A procession is then formed with 
these two weird figures in the middle. The man with the liver in hie 
month is worked up into a atsts of frantic excitement, and is supposed 
to be inspired by ths goddess. He has to be held by men on either 
ride of him, or kept fast with ropes, to prevent bis rushing away; 
and all round him ate tbe ryots and Mai as, fi^curishing cluhs and 
swords, and throwing limes into the air, to drive away the evil spirits. 
As the procession moves through tbe village, the people shout ont 'Bali, 
Bali I' and the man who carries the basket sprinkles tbe rice soaked 
in blood over the houses to protect them from evil spirits. As he 
walks along he shouts out, at intervals, that he sees the evil spirits, 
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ftod falls down in a iaint. Then lambs have to be sacrificed on the 
spot and limes thrown into the air and cocoannts broken, to drjve 
away the demons and bring the man to bis senses. And so the pro¬ 
cession moves throngh the village, amid frantic excitement, till, as the 
day dawns, they tolnm to the canopy, whore the great mother is 
peacefully reposing- At about 10 a.m., a fresh ronnd of cwsmomei 
begins. Some meat is cnt from the carcass of the buffalo and cooked 
with some cholam. and then given to five little Mala bo>-8, ‘Siddhaln' 
or ‘the innocents^ as they are called. They are all covered over 
with a large cloth, and eat the food entirely concealed from view, pro¬ 
bably to prevent tbo evil spirits from seeing them, or the evil aye from 
striking them. And then some more food is s^ed to the Aeadis, who 
have been, for many hours, during the cetcmonios of tbs night, chanting 
the praiies of the gcddees. After this the villagers bring their offenngi. 
The Brahmans, who may not kill animals, bring nee and cocoannti, 
and other castas bring lambs, goats, sheep, fowls, and buffaloes, which 
are all killed by the washermen, except the buffaloes, which are always 
killed by the Madigas, the lowest section of the ontcaa^. The heads 
are all cat off and presented to the goddess, This laete till abont 8 p.m., 
when the people go off to the honse of the village carpenter, who 
hae got ready a email wooden cart. On their arrival some boiled nca 
ie offered to the cart, and a lamb laorificad before it, and a new cloth 
and eight aanaa are given to the carponter as bis fee, The cart la 
then dragged by the washerman, to the aonnd of horns and tom-toma, to 
the place of secrifics. The heads and carcasses of the animala already 
sacrificed are first removed by the Malas and Madigu, wwpt the 
head of the bnfEalo first offered, which remains in us place till all the 
ceremonies are finished. Tbo shrine is then removed, and at a^nt 
7 pm., another series of ceremonies begin, First a lamb is aaonfioed 
before the goddess, and its blood mixed with acme boiled nee, at 

the eame time a pig is buried up to the neck in a ‘t the en ran^ 

of the village, with its bead projecting above the earth- The viUag^ 
go in procession to the spot, while one of the Madips oartiM the 
Le, soaked in the blood of the lamb, in a basket. All the cattle of 
the village are then brought to the place and dnven over the head of 
the unhappy pig. who is, of course, trampled to 

pass over the pig, the blood and rice are sprinkled upon them to 
creserve them from disease. After this foUows the final ceremony. 

^ The image of the goddees is taken from the canopy by Ibe washermM, 
and a Madiga takes the head of the bu&Io with its fcwleg m he 

mouth, the forehead and noetrils all smeared over with fat, and ^e 

lamp still lighted on the top; and they all go “ 
boundary of the viUage, first the man carrying the buffalos head, next 
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the wSiehermra with the image, and last the small wooden cart. 
When the procession arrJyes at the extreme limit ol the village lands, 
the; go on, for about a furlong, into the lands of the neighbouring 
village; there the Aeadis first chant the praises of the goddess, then 
some turmerio is distribnted to all the people, and finally the image 
is divested of all its ornaments, and solemnly placed upon the gionnd 
and left there. The light on the head of the bnffalo is extinguished, 
and the bead itself carried off by the Madiga, who takes it for a feast 
to his own house. The object of transporting the goddess to the lands 
of the next village ie to transfer to that village the wrath of the deity, 
a precaution which does not show much faith in the temper of the 
goddess or muoh charity towards their neighbours 1 

Now, there are four poinU' in this account to which I wish specially 
(o direct your attention. 

1. The first is the fact that the chief victim, the male buffalo, is 
treated as a deity and paid divine honours. It is sprinkled with turmeric 
and adorned with garlands, and then, as it is conducted in procession 
through the village, the people come out of their honsec, do puja to 
it and pour water over its feet. Puja is alio paid to the lamb killed 
in sacrifice. 

2. The second is the ceremonial feast* upon the fiesh. In most 

cases the carcass is simply taken to the Mala quarter and there eaten 
by the Malas. But in many cases there is a ceremonial feast at Che 
place of sacrifice. In this particular village some of the meat is given 
to five little Mala beys, Siddhalu. who are covered with a olctb to 

protect them from the evil eye or from evil spirits, and then some 

more of the fiesh is given to the Asadis and eaten on the spot. 

3. The third point is the use made of the liver and entrails.* 
The intestines of the lamb killed in sacrifice are put round the neck 
of one of the Malas, its liver is put in hie mouth and then he is 
regarded as inspired by the goddess. 

4. The fourth point is the treatment of the blood. Before the 

image is brought from the house of the potter and placed nnder 

the canopy, it is sprinkled with the blood of a ram offered in 8ac> 
rifice. Then the blood ol one of the victims is allowed to flow on to 
the heap of cooked rice before the image, and this rice soaked in 

) lUs It not ircnbi; (ooordirif M tbo laMi. The wMbiit^, tbe tuvcaaHo Md 

Mflroa oiotb liSTu paUSoitioD. Tbai« era (ratarai mbudod to oJerara iti thli 
«0Uitr7 ftod fw lUJ MOMiOoe of boliseM.—S. Z. 

t Tbii U tlu of (h« bightr • pruadit a Sftaakrit vord toauiog pro^Uatioa 

«r pUMing. Tbe diitribvCioa elgoi8« dirtribatloQ of \h» god’i ^toqi.—B. X. 

* Tbft tignuflwDM of thli ii, oven tMordlog to tb* primliiTO id»ft ci tbe SMriflran, tb« 
acoopMuM of th« Who otn Acoopt thli i B« aIom in whom tb» goddoM niAiuiMto 
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blood ie at a later etage oarried in solemn procession rotmd the vil* 
lags and sprinkled on the ground and over the honses so as to form 
a sort of cordon of blood round the village and a bulwark of blood 
before every house. And then once mote at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies the cattle ate driven over the head of the pjg and wash 
their feet in his blood, while rice soaked in the blood of a lamb offered 
in sacrifice is thrown over them to protect them against evil spirits,^ 
and great care is taken lest the earth soaked in the blood should be 
stolen by the men of another village. 

This treatment of the blood is a very striking featucs in the various 
sacrifices offered to the village deities and assumes varioiM forma. Often 
it is sprinkled on tlio gateway of the village. Often too, it is applied to 
the wonhippers themselves, As soon as the victim is killed they run for. 
ward, dip their fingers in the blood and then smeoc the blood on tbeit 
foreheads, braasU and arms. Sometimes, again, the pujaris drink the 
blood, At Trichinopoly there is a horrid ceremony performed every year 
during the festival of Kulumai-Amman. The pujari drinks about a quart 
of blood from a large silver bowl and then pretends to sock the blood of 
about a thousand lambs, as they are offered in sacrifice and then handed 
up to him with thsir throats cut. Another striking mothod of dealing 
with the blood is seen in connexion with the propitiation of the spirit of 
the boundary stone in some villages. First a lamb ii killed, the head 
out off and the blood collected in a new earthen pot filled with boiled 
rice. The pot is put in a frame of ropes and taken by a pujari to a 
stone planted in the ground, about four feet high, called elfeOral <i.e, 
boundary stone), some three hnndeed yards off. A crowd of TUlagers 
run after him with wild yells, but no tom.toms or pipw are played. 
When he comes to the boundary stone, he runs round it thrice, and 
the third time throws the pot over bis shoulder behind him on to 
another emaller stone, about two feet high and some five or « 
feet in circumference, with stands at the foot of the ellaikai The 
earthen pot is dashed to pieces and the rice and blood scatter over 
the two stones and all around them. The pujari then runs quickly 
back to the booth, without looking behind him. followed by the crowd 
in dead silence. The man who carries the pot is supposed to be 
possessed by Karumbai, and is in a frantio state as he runs to the 
boundary stone, and has to be held up by some of the crowd to 
prevent his falling to the ground. The pouring out of the nee and 
blood ie regarded as a propitiation of an evil spirit reriding in the 


1 Tie W»a th* vWJa i»b« Ihe pwUrting Miy Mwpt* 

<a •vll This i> th* re44ea why *Wi’ ivflenagj ii mad® W th® loaua^bl® ®tU 

tyiiiu in fcshs ot rio® SMifcri in tb® blood d the vlotiiB.-«. K. 
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honudity dtone, called ElIfti'Earcppai, and of all (he evil and znallgnas^ 
epirita of the neigbboTirhood, who are its atteodajita. 

Now, what poaaible meaning can be given to theae four fea- 
tawa of the aacrifices, via. the worship of the buffalo, the Bacrificial 
feast, the use of the intestines, and these various methods of treating 
the blood, on the theory that sacrificea are simply gifts offered to the 
deityAre they not on this theory wholly irrational* and unintelligible? 
If the animal is aimply offewd as a gift to the deity, why is the bnfWo 
worshipped, why should the worshippers eat the flesh of the victim, 
why should they eprinJcle the blood on their bodies or on their hooses, 
or round the village, why should they drink the blood, why should 
they try to prevent its being stolen, and above all what possible 
roeaniog can we give to the disgaatiog ceremony of using the entrails 
as a necklace and putting the liver in the pnjari’s mouth? 

On the gift theory all these details seem to me to be utterly 
inexplicable. They seem rather to be relics of a totally different idea 
of sacrifice that has long ago passed out of the minds of the wor¬ 
shippers. 

The late Frofeiscr BobertsOQ-Smith in hie book oo the Religicn 
cf fAs Stmitts propounded a theory as to the origin and meaning of 
animal sacriflees among the Semitic tribes, which has since been abnn* 
dantly confirmed by the researches of anthropologists in other parte of 
the world. According to this theory the animal slain in sacrifice 
among the Semitic tribes was originally not a gift to the deity wor¬ 
shipped, but a representative of the deity itself; and the object of 
killing the animal in laorifice was not to offer a gift, but to enable 
the worehippete to hold communion with the spirit represented by the 
victim, by eating its flesh and applying to themselves its blood or to 
secure the presence of the deity by shedding its blood upon the 
ground. In the Jewish Scriptures it is said * The blood is the life', 
•The life of the flesh ii the blood’ (Levit, xvii. 11). And in accord¬ 
ance with this idea the blood of the victim was regarded as the life 
of the deity represented. 

Let us apply this theory to the ritea used in the sacrifices to the 
village deities that are so inexplicable on the gift theory. 

Take, to begin with, the feature in the ceremonial that seems at 
first eight the most unmeaning of all—the nee made of the entrails. 

> Th« nUoBtle c< ftU tb«M fonr <MturM (boworet Imtlrasl »ma tc vi) ii pic* 
pitiation. Tb» vUlag* ddity ii a gurdian eri) a|rtrll CMitantly oxarUsg hacaali in b$r |»od 
otBoa of prot«o(ioa agaioat ICBnaarab]* «vil sylrilj of Tarying dtgrsei of poUacy, osly so long 
aa she la Coly propibatad. Thi» is tiu o<imj&0Q tostura of a variat? of praotdMa all OT«r 
SoB«a India. TUa iBtorpiatatioa finds sQppoit in tba prittltive foatnrei that avrviva io 
blgbat aaorificai.^. IL 
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Wbftt do the eatraila rapraaent? Obrionaly they are the parta of the 
body that seem most iotimately ooDseoted with life, and they are put 
loond the neck of the pnjari and the livet is put in his mouth in 
order to convey to him the life of the victim. He is, as it were, 
clothed upon with its life and lays hold of it with bis mouth. And 
when that is done, then he becomes inspired by the spirit of the 
deity. 

8 o, too, the buffalo is worshipped because it is the representative 
of the goddess. The sacrificial meal on the dceh of the victim is 
a means of holding communion with the spirit it embodies. The wor» 
shipper is not eating a gift which he has offered, but absorbing the life 
of a spiritual power. For the same reason be drinks the blood, emeart 
the blood on bis body, sprinkles it on his house and draws a oordon 
of the blood around the village. The blood is the life, and the original 
object of all these weird rites was to secure the presence of a super* 
natural life, to put houses and cattle and the whole village under its 
protection and to enable the woribippec to sirengtheo his own per* 
tonal union and communion with the deity. The idea that the actual 
drinkiDg or application of blood will create a blood relationship and 
alliance among men is widely prevalent among primitire races all 
over the world. It is only another form of the same idea that the 
drinking of blood and application cf blood can create a blood relation* 
ship and alliance between men and the deities they worship. 

The saoridces, then, to the village deities in Bouth India seem to 
have originated in that primitive form of religion, oommonly known 
as TOTBUiBti, which still iurvives in some parts of the world. A 
species of animals, e.g. the buffalo, is regarded by a particular clan, 
or tribe, or race, as an embodiment of the deity, or as animated by 
some supernatural power. The species as a whole becomes an object 
of worship. In the technical language of Anthropology it is the 
Totem of the tribe, and the great purpose of the eacriffce is tc 
cement and strengthen the alliance between the human cism and the 
animal clan. The way in which this is dene is through some applies* 
tion of the blood of the Totem, or by, in some way, coming into 
contact with that which was epecially oonnected with ite life, or by 
partaking of its desb. Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
absolutely forbidden to kill an animal of the Totem tribe. It would 
be regarded as the murder of a kinsman; but on special occasions it 
is solemnly done in order to shed the blood and partake of the desh. 
and so strengthen the alliance. The blood is regarded as the life, and 
when the blood of a member of the Totem tribe of animals is shed, 
the life of tho Totem is brought to the spot where it is needed, it 
can be applied to the worshippers as a bond of union, and then the 
2 
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unioD can be still farther cemented by the feast npon the flesh, by 
which the spirit of the Totem is absorbed and assimilated by its bnmsn 
kinsmen. The object of the animal sacrifice, therefore, was not In My 
sense to offer a gift, bnt to obtain communion with the totem-spirit. 
And this seems to be the original idea underlying the sacnficee to ^e 
Tillage deities in India. They originally etpressed the instinctive ora^ng 
of the human soul for fuller life through oommumon with (Jod ihe 
forms in which this instinctive craving expresses itself are crn^ and even 
revolting. The ideas expressed ere vague and inarticulate. Yet we may 
see here the beginning and ending of aU true rebgion-the desire for 

ft vilftl union with God. . , , .ax i *• - 

It is tho aftme idoa thftt flndi wpreasm in tha pcofoimdaet ipeoulfttiona 
of the Vedankiit philoaophy, in the myatio sftcts of MuhammftdMiiBm. m 
the deepest myateries of the Ohriatian fftith end in every great eyat^ of 
teUtfion in every age end every land. The study of comparative religion 
makes it ever clearer and olearer that all religions are eisentially ‘ a prayer 
for life' and a longing for communion with God. 

Tbb Obioimal Ipsa or Saobipiod ^ 


I «Bii> Witt msi iBUwit the awount ot the meetiug 0« tte Myttle Boelety wheo T>t. 
Whitehead read a paper oo • Ught thrown hj uwlAoei to vilUse Deltlee on the orljinal 
idea of eaortdoeI wai not pment at the naeelbg but gather that the I^rd Blihop 
laeoi wwardi whet ii koowu ae the OonrooolOB Theory, i.e, toat by bimiu of laoriflee 
the oelehrant ia enabled to enter into toyitio onion with the Ood. It is iaUwetiag to 
Item that this ooooluilon haa been reaohid froeo hli Lordihlp'e etndy of village onltt, 
and perbape, if attention be dlieoted to other religloai, moob 1 I|hl will be thrown on 
the eobjeot. 

Ia tte main I egree with D». Whitebead’i eoiiolusioDi, but I think tbet one atpeot 
of saorifloe bae been ovetloeked, ri*. that with primitive lalthi it held a icrt oi magioal 
eJnifieaoee. The blood ol the victdeo wee euppoied to letiily. thrOTgh it* eroma or 
•iweet eaTOor's the appetite of the Ood wonhlpped. We tM, at flnt, tte hlood of 
tte notim being poored on tte image of tte Ood ItteU. The tfeiioaus used to daub 
their imagee with Wood drawn fwm ttelr ears and legi ; the prieets of AWa nied to 
draw blood from ttelr armi for tte deity i Bibk stodesta wiU remember how tte prieets 
of Baal used to haek themeeWee with kaiToi ‘till the bk>od oame'. U. Beolos in bis 
< Prlmitiye Folk * deserlbes a peooUar ouatom of deepatobiag a tiotim by a blow to the 
heart and of tte prieets pleoing a wooden image Inlo the geping wound that' tte mannildB 
might be gorged with the blood 

Ko doubt, ai tte leaned laoturor euggeetod, the reaion for tteee praotwee lay ia tte 
belief ttet blood was the life of the vlotim and tterefore ettelisiag bo tte image smeared 
with it, Later on tte aroma of the blood wee coniidered enffieieBt for the Ea, or Donble, 
or spiritual counterpart of tte imege, and along with this idea roie tte magical eigcmoinoe 

1 Thau two ttWreetisg not^ » 'Saoridce' signed X.J.Z., and U. L. forbee, are talcea 
hon the Bowjalore i?««v Pott aowepaper in which they eppeered ihortly after tte Lord 
Bishop oi Uadrae bad read his leaned paper on eftcrifloe before tte eo^ety—So. 
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of ebe bbodj woriflM. ^robMj tho sooriAow vert ftt Ant banAQ. m la the vonblp 
of tbe goddeei Keli* enimalf bebg m*de wnogatrtiii leier Umee. Ae blood oooia frtttfy 
tbe Ke of ro Imege, eo eovld it fud tbe abeda of » deed peraOD. be&ee via wed la the 
me«fc4l iavooeUon of eplril*. Thlf bloodj awiifloe flgwes Urgelj ia the diaboUoel 
boolu OB ' Block Mfcgio ’ whiob found ao sBUOb fowu* with tbe necrotoiacon of tbe middle 
ogee Mid earlier Uxbm. SWdeote of eucb Uterofcare will ooU to wind the Gnwolio Monbed 
to Honoriow III end the Ooetie work ‘ CloTiooUdl Solomooe riioltt’, with the horrible, 
bloodr leoTiAoM wentionfla tbereie. Thou tomilior with their Bomar wlU rtmamber 
the sogloe! ewrifloo wbieb Ulyuee portormed la Hodee for the pnrpcie of ohUlning 

InformoMoB from the ebode of TireelM, , v. . a ^ 

Bouefiimee the fleeb of the wretohed viotim voi hurnk ao doabt la order to tickle 
the noetrili of the Ood end to provide it with gMeow food tpproprlote to ita ■QP(®«d 
ethereal eiiateace. Tbe enolent EgyptioM ueed U> offer food to the douUw of thMr 
BOde and dead heroaa, and the lame euitom ie tooad ararywhere, the Idea bolog toat too 
Qod Uvas, not on toe Mtual aubeUBoa of the thiag offered, but on ite doub e . la 
•aarobiag for tbe prlaal eignificanee of eacrlAoe, I am of the ei^^M^Jbat toll gtoiot 
•bonid not be overlooked, vi*. that toe aaorifioa wm originally ialanded to be a food 
for toe Ood. Tbe inyitloal idea of communion with tbo Deity la a matapbyeloel 
ooaoeptloa that impliea liter development end eeowi to have ariiea from toe *c«Wp 
of tom and wtoe god*. It wonU he InUMettng Co know the opinion* of othe» who 
have atndied the lubjeot- v » 
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Ta, origin of laorlflee ii obioure, ai toe Bltoop Of Ifedm* pointed oM at the Itot 
Of toe Bytolo Bcoiety. X wee ptlvUegod to hear ^ 
erkSf idea of la^ial offeriagi, and wat more eepwially i^ok by toe 
to^ w» almott Impoielble to oome to any deflnito toaclnilon with ttp^ to 

Storlf^ alway. played * large part In toe religiow of the world. 
It aarlleet devotional act on rotord, and clnrly the mo%\ laportont, and it 

.Lmi WriL that la tbe main, little U known altoot Iti origin toyond what ^ 
Kleued fr^toa anitoae baaded down from anilqnlty, AlUt pointing out toe p^l- 
^ulatiee of the lacrlfloial rite* that bad «me under hie obtorvatlon to &atoer» 
STwhitobead appeared to think that tioy thiokunod, rt^ than 
the tilery, and that too original idea wai uttorly loit, buried under t Mlm of 
rituartoat praeerved only toe later Idcae of couimnalon. gift and abnegation. In view 

*-:r: t- exit.*:c';, rs; 

«r.d (^d^'b . I«t tb.. ta«v. mothiog 01 lo... Tb. .«r.ble wid ,»lou. Ood wbo 

t Hi. .mllicg »id. 00 lit. i. ib. lone ol pooblooc «d 

“IT..:.’ Z^wo^b.- to «g«d cr^eoniel .»Hbo. u NtlK . «imb.. «d 
■tupd ^ oi lUo to no p«po«i .ed .omo codom ttieVor. .oluo. » boUoTo tb.t 


it WM esUbliAbej or iftBetfi3a«d bj Ood. However tket mt>y b«» it do«e oot leent 
evideoi from the recorded storj tbei oor first perents is es^ we; wortbipped Ood 
eoeordisg to htee efterwerde istroduoed, to long u the; ilved is Edes. The reletioa 
wM oae ol oocDimiiuoa rether theo worship. Etea efter tiie fail, when }iidgemeat it 
beioc delivered esd the goUtj ooaple ere expelled, to live m beat thsj mej aader 
the aew ooadltloati there it no blat that thej were commeoded to make aoeDdt at 
far as thej eouid bj aaoi^ee. Ctklii aad Abel did indeed offer tecrifioet of the fmit 
of their toil, bot the itetenieDt reads ver; aaeb at tboa^b the outtoca coee from 
e detire os tbe part of the yoaof aiea to propitiate ead ffala the favour of the God 
who had euretd tbe ^und for their eahe. to that it was not eaij to recover aaTtbiag 
IrocQ it, rather than to redeem thiir sina, for tbe eame storj relatee, that aot astU 
the third ^aeratioa did man bagln to eall upon tbe aame of the Lord. 

Tbe idea of oeremonlal caorlfiee le dlanrblng to a modem mind, beoanse it falla to 
diaoovar ifie good purpoao. It ia falia and aaeleaa m an article of eiohaege, aad aa 
a gift valBeleit. Evan tbe terrible Ood of iba Jewi, repreaented aa demanding laorlfiee 
for ever/ pett}' ahortoomiog, orlee out agaisit the senealesa ilenghter of aheap and 
goate bj an evil aad igaonat people. ‘ To wbat pmpoae la the uanltitada of Tonr 
aacrlftoes, onto me? saith the Lord: I delight aot b tbe blood of buUooks or of nmi, 
or of tbe goata. Bring no more vab oblationi/ 

It la not oai7 to uDderatand how mao oamo to believa that the onaeoMaar; elaogbtar 
of bnooants eooJd benefit him or oontrlbute to hia inoraaae b anting but groia 
omelt/ aad superatlUon, aa it did b tbe oaee of Gentile oatleaa, wboaa praoUcee ba< 
name an abosJaaUoa. It bad iU root donbtlesa b tbe obeeure but eertaln ksowledga 
that man 'moat airive unto blood* that la, to tbe atmost of his power, if he vronld 
vreat bla daalrei from onwillbg powers arrajed agalnat him b bard oondlUoDi, aad 
is tba belief that he must pacify a Urrlble God, aiiarepreaented by bis dark naiad aa 
ibinting for blood aad vangotaoe. But saorifiea. of itaalf, bai no power to prodnee 
aa^ibifig, aad It ia eetoalablag tbnt the majority of men oas atUI pleee falib in Ita 
praetlee. The foroei oannot be oajoled i thej are without hnata attrlbntoa. But the 
roaolvi that makea the eaorifioe aeam neoaMor; to tbe believJag mbd, oaa oertabl; 
evolve aueoeai out of the meet bopaleaa atate, aad prodooe a mlraela Ko gab, or 
eUte. or reformation waa ever brooght about without aaorifloe. The Uvea, or time, or 
moae^ given to a oauae are but tbe axprMeioa of tbe ' I will * that never yet failed 
of Ite purpoie. Hot by Cbriete* death on tbe oroM, did Ha give life to tbe world, that 
was the reanlt of the frietloa Hla dootrbaa eraated, bnt tha force of character that 
oonld carry on tbe plan m apite of every bbdrance, even through the agoaiabg flnlah 
of tbe laat fight, aad failed aot b conrtge, end aaduraaca, a^ faith even b that 
awful honr oonld sot pouibly fall ol ite purpoae, aod did aot. We are too prone to 
measure wlb our eyes, to form our judgements by whet we aee. Behbd tbe works 
of our banda, are the real works that push os on our way. These ere tbe preyera, 
tbe aseriflcca. Shall wa act f^ray then for what we daaire? Yee, but prayer must 
bo powerful; It must expend IMelf; it must btve the fearleaa bsiatesoe of JaooU *1 
will not let thee go, eteept thou bleaa me.’ Bagging la uselees; feer hopeless; and 
tbe blood of bnlle and goate of ao ecconat. A day will come whaa tbe aaorifice of the 
powerful potent Self, will be reoognieed aa the only laerifice that olalme attention 
from God. Ho aubatitute ever has, or ever will aem aa a substitute for It. 


U, L. P0BBB8. 


‘THE RUINS OF VUATANAGAR’ 

A paper read before the Mythic Sooufv 
By the Bet. A. B. Slatbr ^ 

DuniHO A period of 230 yoaxfl the hordes of the MD^AmuAdeo power were 
prevented from overronning Sonthem ludie by the foroas of the Hindu 
power, nnited under the VijAyADAger kings. Previous to the exietence o( 
this empire. Southern Indie hed been domineted by the Ancient Hindu 
dyneeties, the OholAi, P&ndiyins end EoyslAs. The fonodAtion of the 
VijAyAuegAr empire in 1833 was the resnJt of the combinetion of three 
states—WerAngA], DwAresAmudre and Anegundi. The empire quickly devel* 
oped into power, as the ncAr Approach of the MubAmmAdsn demAnded 
A united front on the pATt of the Hindu kingdoms. Under Mahmud 
the MubAmmAden kingdom bed become a greAt power And tbreAtened 
to Add the kingdoms of the South to their conquest. The history of 
VljeyAnAgAr is the history of a brave attempt to stem this Almost 
irresistible tide. 

The kingdom Appears to have been founded by two brothers, Barihara 
and BukkA, who bad taken service with the Bajah, of Aueguodi, a fortress 
on the north side of the Biver TungabAdrA. After the IU]a' 6 death 
A deputy was placed in position of authority, but finding his task too diffi* 
cult, he appointed the minister HariharA to rule instead. Sseing that the 
natural features of the land cn the southern side of the river were easy 
of fortification, he decided to make this the site of the new city and soon 
raised almost impregnable defences. The city rapidly developed, kings 
sought his aid and offered their services, a large trade with other 
nations, espeoially Portugal, sprang into being. Bo dependent was Portugal 
on the great trade in horses that on the fall of Vijayanagar her commer¬ 
cial activities were almost paratyeed. On tbe expansion of the empire it 
was necessary to provide for the government oi the districts, so Viceroys 

I Tbli Uctor* WM iliutnWd b; liny laoUrB tlldM m«de from rsosot platognpbs oi th« 
turns Uinn by th« totbor adU mvomI oUwt D«zDb«rt ol Ua» Boolftiy. ?oar of tboM 
gtspbs ftT* htn rsproSuood. 
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directly responslbld to«the Yijsy&n&gar kiage were ustaUod at Madura, 
TaajorC Trichmopoly, Seriagapatam, Peaakonda aad other places. 

‘The glory of the city is well described by the old embaseiee from the 
Euzopeaa oourte, Paes, Nunii aod othere, ali of whom agree that its 
wealth wae enormous, its beauty almost unsurpassed, its buildings of 
striking grandeur. Abdur Bassack, an ambassador from Persia, says: * The 
city of Bidjanagar (Vljayanagar) is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it and ths ear of inteUigeoce has never been 
informed that there existed anything to equal it in the world.' Another 
acoount says: 'The streets and squares are very wide. They are oon- 
stantly filled with an innumerable crowd of ell nations and oreeds. . . . 
There is infinite trade in this city.' Paes. a Poctugneae who visited 
Vijayanagar in Ifi20, gives a picture in his Chronicles of the city at the 
height of its power under Deva Baja, the greatest of all its kings: ‘What 
I saw seemed to me as large as Itome and very beautiful to the sight; 
there were many groves of trees within it in the gardens of the bouses, 
and many eondniii of water which flow into the midst of it, and in places 
there are lakes, and the king has close to hia palace a palm grove and 
other rich fruit bearing trees. The people in this city are countless in 
number, so much to that I do net wish to write it down, for fear it 
should be thought fabulous. This is the bast provided city in the world 
and is stocked with provisioni, such as Hoe, wheat, grains, etc. Tbs streets 
and markets are full of laden oxen without count, so that you cannot get 
along for them.' The royal state of the king Is a oonstant source of 
wonder to these vleitors, and while we are bound to take the numbers 
they give with some reserve, the striking agreement between them must 
convince ns that they do not overestimate the grandeur of the mooaroh. 

‘ The king is more powerful than all the other kings of India. He takes to 
bimself 12,000 wives, of whom 4,000 follow him on foot wherever he may 
go and are employed solely in the service of the kitchens. A like number 
more handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. ' The remainder are 
carried by men in litters, of whom 2,000 or 8,000 are selected as bis 
wives on condition that at his death they shall voluntarily burn them¬ 
selves with him, which is considered to be a great honour for them.' His 
army is said to have numbered over one million foot-soldiers, and one 
thousand elephants 'in their sise, resembling mountains and in their form 
resembling devils’. 'The Hindus are all naked and bare-footed. They 
carry a shield in one hand and a sword in the other. Some of the 
servants are armed with straight bows and arrows. Elephants are 
greatly used in battle. Large scythee are attached to the trunks and 
tueks of elephants and the animals are clod in ornamental plates of 
steel. The Sultan, riding on a golden saddle, wears a habit embroidered 
with sapphires and on his pointed head-dress a large diamond: he also 



carrias a suit of gold atmour inlaid with aapphirea and threa swords 
mounted in gold/ A study of these old records give one the impresaion 
of enormouB wealth and power which marked out the city aa ona cf 
the largest and most beautiful in the world. 

It is believed that previous to the founding of the City of Vijayanagar 
there existed a town wbioh ia identified with Eishkinda, a place men¬ 
tioned in the Eamayana. Two brothers of the Monkey race, Vali and 
Bugtiva, ruled this town, but as the result of a quarrel, Sugriva was 
driven to the hills on the bank of the Pampa. probably the Puranic 
name for Tungabadra, where lived a holy Kishi named Matauga. Por 
some time he remained here in company with Hanuman the Monkey god. 
Bama, when ioumeying in search of 8ita who bad been canied off to 
Ceylon by Havana, heard that Sugriva could give him news of her. 
The exiled brother related how 6ita, having seen him as she was being 
conveyed over that mountain, had dropped one of her garments and her 
jewels which he bad kept in a cave. The place where this is supposed 
to have happened is still marked with colour-wash and is the object 
of much devotion to the worshippers who attend the annual fssti^s, 
The story relates bow Hanuman discovered Sita in Ceylon and built 
a bridge from Bamesvara to enable them to rescue her. The huge boulders 
which form so prominent a part of the Isudioape of the city are said 
to be the remains of the materials gathered by the tribes of monkeys for 
the purpose of building the causeway. 

Sewell, in bis Forgoittn Empirt, points out as svidencs, of an 
earlier town, a small shrine built entirely of atone, situated hear the 
village of Hampi end probably dating from the seventh century. ‘It 
was just such as would have bm chosen for tbelr abode by the ascetics 
6t former days who loved to dwell in solitude and isolstion amid scenes 
of grandeur and beauty.* 

Id a.n. 1566 the decisive battle of Talikote was fonght and com¬ 
pletely broke the Vijayanagar power. Bama Baja raised an army of a 
million men and 2.000 elephants. At a charge of copper coins from 
the guns of the allied Mnssalman kings, hundreds of Hindus fell dead, 
while an infuriated elephant dashing near the king caused the bearers 
to drop the palanquin in which be was seated. He was taken prisoner 
and his head was struck from his body. Tirumala, the sole survivor 
of the three brothers, fled with 500 elephants iaden with treasure equal 
to 100 million sterling. The next day the place was looted aod within 
flve months the whole was a mass of mins. 'Never perhaps in the history 
of the world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly 
on so splendid a city: teeming with a wealthy and industrious population 
one day, and the next seized, pillaged and reduced to ruins, amid scenes 
of savage massacre and horrors beggaring description (Sewell.) 
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Time hfta wtcnght ber will on this once wonderful city and coapata- 
timely little remains of her former greatness. An account of some of the 
many ruins will be of interest. 

THE FOETiFICATlOKS 

Ths City itself cOTera an area of nine miles bnt the fortifications are 
of much larger extent. According to the accounts given by visitors in 
the days of the Empire’s prosperity, there were seven walls and gates, 
which Sewell has attempted, apparently with success, to identify. The 
first gate was on the south-west of HospeC, the seventh to the west 
of Eamalapura, enclosing an area measuring twenty'four miles from east 
to west aod one mile from north to south. Two large gateways are 
still in existence and give some idea of the xoassivenesB of the fortifica¬ 
tions. The fortification runs up the side of the hills and along the 
low groimd between them. It is not unusual to find several lines behind 
one another. The natural possibilities of the country have thus been 
utilized to their ntmost extent. Two elaborate archways are still to 
be seen on these walls. 

The arch is seldom seen in the gateways of the ruins, for the Hindu 
has never taken kindly to that style of architecture either in the temples 
or the walls. This dislike was expressed in the phrase ' An arch never 
sleeps.' Thus, whenever possible the horizontal arch was used. Their 
objection to the arch was based upon the fear that the continual 
pressure exerted would be too great for the sides and thus cause the 
aroh to sink. Even when the abutment on either side has been great 
they have persisted in the use of the horizontal, which requires so much 
larger a quantity of material. Of thie misuse of the horizontal arch 
FerguBson eaye * We cannot help perceiving that with much smaller 
stone and less trouble, a far more stable oonstruotion could have been 
obtained so long as the wall on either side remained entire.’ 

THE PALACE BUILDINGS 

AuoNO the many buildinge of interest in the ruins, none arouse more 
attention that those found in the ueighbourhood known as the ‘Palace 
Enclosure But the visitor is doomed to disappciutment if he expects 
to find a clearly marked out plan of the buildiuge used by the royal 
household. There is much speculation and; as yet, little light, on the 
uses of the buildings still in a fair state of preservation while the ground 
on wbiolr many former buildings stood is covered with ddbris which 
give little clue to the plans of the palace. It is almost certain that a 
fqw weeks’ spade work would enable onr archsologists to give more data 
on which to reconstruct the former buildings. The Elephant Stables, 
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the Offices, the CousciJ Chamber ate still in a good state of preserration 
and help the visitor to form some idea of the natore of the Vija^anagaz 
power. It is interesting to note that while the Muhammadan has not 
affected the architeotnie of the Hindn Temples, it is clearly evidenced 
in the arch so prononnced in the Civil Buildings. The Queen's Bath, 
fifty feet long and six feet deep, must have been a very handsome building, 
the bay windows on three sides lending effect to the interior. The water 
used in this place was brought probably from some channel of the 
Tungabadra by means of stone aqueducts, parts of which are still 
remaining. 

The Basara Dibba, the Mabanavami, derives its name from the fact 
that the platform was used at the nine days' feast called Dasara, when 
the king viewed the festivities in the grounds below. It was built as 
a memorial by Krieboa Beva Baja on bis return from the victory of 
Orissa, 1513. In the aooonnt of Paea, there ia a reference to 'a building 
which stands on pillars shaped like elephants and with other figores and 
all open in front and they go up to it by etalrcaies of stone and underneath 
is a terrace paved with very good fiagstones where stand out some of 
the people, looking at the feast.' It is obvious that this is the descrip¬ 
tion of an erection that stood on the top of the preaent structure but 
which has been destroyed. From this point the Eing used to vle^ the 
Basara festivities, a long account of which ii given by Pees. The mural 
carvings around the basement are of the greatest interest, representing 
the shooting of black buok, ladies dancing in diaphaDous skirts, rows 
of elephants and other animals. In one of the panels showing a 'hunting 
scene a cross is carved, clearly a later addition. Is this the emblem of 
Christianity due to the Portugueee who at this time were so powerful at 
the Court? 

Suiroanding the Palace proper there is a high wall of peculiar 
structure, tapering gradually as it rises. It haa been auggested that 
the wall surrounded the Zenana and was meant to denote that it 
wae intended for privacy and not defence. 

HA.ZABA RAMA8WAMY TEMPLE 

Tub temple of the thousand Bamas was used as the private place of 
worship for the kings and wae begun by Erlsbua Leva Baja iu 15X8 
after his return from a successful compaign in the east. It wae probably 
not finished till later, as the arohiiacture'differs from that of Krishoaswami 
Temples built in the same year. The carvings in this building are 
distinctly above the average of those to be seen in the ruins. Of special 
interest are the carvings representing scenes from the Bamayaua to be 
found on the outer walla of inner temples. They are the pride of the 
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temple and evidence very aWe workmanship. Fear carved pillars beanti- 
folly polished ace to be seen inside. 

ANBaUNDI 

Tbb Kingdom c£ Vijayanagar took its rise in this dislrlot of lofty granite 
hills on the north side of the TuDgabadra river, The Anegwidi chiefs 
were probably fendatoriee of the Hoysala Ballalas and existed as a cnling 
family for 700 years before A.D. 1850 in the district still unexplored. 
The oity was entered by three gates» the one on the north of the river 
being reached by means of basket boats used so long ago as a.d. 1600 , 
There is a temple still io good condition less than a furlong from the 
gate, where are to be seen pillars of curious style. Fart of the pillars 
which are thirteen and half feet high are turned similar to those found 
in the Ohalukyan temples of Halebid. This would seem to point to the 
induence of the Hoysala kingdom on Anegundi. ' The peaks, tore, and 
logging stones of Bijanagger and Anegundi indent the horizon in pictur¬ 
esque confusion and are scarcely to be distinguished from the more artificial 
ruins of the ancient metropolis of the Deccan which are usually con¬ 
structed with blocks quarried from their sides, and vie in grotesquenesi 
of character with the alternate airiness and solidity exhibited by nature 
in the nicely poised logging stone and columnar piles, and in walls of 
prodigious cuboidal blocks of granite which often crest and top her mas- 
sive domes and ridges in natural oyclopean masonry,* 

VITTHALA8WAMI TBMPDB 

NowBBas is the hand of the destructive invader seen with more reality 
than in the remains of this once beautiful temple, said to have been 
built for the image of 'Vittoba at Pandhatpur but not inhabited by him 
owing to its grandeur being of so overwhelming a nattire. The building 
is described as ' the most ornate of all the religious edifices of the 
kingdom’, Mr. Bea says: 'It shows the extreme limit in fiorid magnifi¬ 
cence to which the style advanced.* It was begun by Krishna Deva 
Baja and continued during the reigns of Achyuta Bow and Sodisiva 
bnt was never finished. This may have been due to the destruction of 
the oity in a.i>. 1665 or as Fergusson snggeats * no succeseor cares to 
complete the work begun by a predecessor*. It has all the characteristics 
of the Dravidian style, the bold comice, the detached shafts, yalis, etc. 
But to-day there is scarcely a complete piece to be seen, for the work 
of destruction seems to have been carried out with determination. The 
large car in the enclosure is made entirely of stone and pUgrims find 
religious merit in turning round the wheel on axles already dangerously 
wore. 
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TaB Dam& by which the mine as a whole are known, leally denotes 
a small Tillage on the aoaih side. of the river where is eitnated the 
famous Pampapaii Temple called after Vimpakaha, who married Pampa, 
the daughter of Brahma. This temple excels all others in point of size 
and presente a really hne picture from the hill above the village. The 
large goparum of the temple faces a long street, thlcty*fiTe yards wide 
and 600 yards long. Hampi was, till recent years, a very popular religious 
rendezvona, but owing to severe epidemic outbreaks the Oar festivals have 
not been eo well attended. 

A group of Jain Bastis overlooked the Pampapati Temple. They are 
strongly built with stepped towers and are quite different from everything 
else in the ruins. Judging from the number of temples belonging to this 
aeot, the Jains must have formed a large community. 

It is a matter for gratitude that the Fublio 'Works Department is 
exeroising all care and watchfulness in the preservation of these ruins. 

DIRECTIONS POE VISITINa THE BUIN8 

Tbb visitor will find his way to Kamalapura by road from Hospet station, 
a diitanoe of about seven miles. Here he will be able to obtain aceom* 
modation in the Traveller’s Bungalow from which point ho is within easy 
walking distance of the places of interest. 

One day should be devoted to visiting the Palace Bnins and the fortiff* 
cations round about the present village. A second day will be best spent 
in following the direct line to Anogondi—passing the Oaogitti Temple, the 
grave of the Sacred Bull, the Malyanta Baganathaswami Temple on a hill 
to the right, the gateway of the fortifioations. After crossing the river 
and visiting Anegundi the tourist should visit the temple of Vitthalaswami 
and the spot where it is supposed Sita’s garment fell. It is possible to 
continue along the bank of the river till one reaches Hampi but to follow 
out this plan would make a very heavy day's work. 

If the visitor ie not pushed for time, it would be well to examine 
leisurely the objects of interest on the road between Kamalapura and 
Hampi. Several good specimens of Sati stones are to be seen by the 
side of the road. 

(fi^ /oiiotoinf ncU fuu kindly wnj fry Ur. SrithnMwatni lytnffsr.) 

MYSORE AND VIJATANAQAB 

Ova c{ tk« noblemw of fint ruk s( the coort of VijvsQftgst suntjoued io tbo two 
PortoguMs ohroaiclo* is * ponoi^s b; nm« Euxdam Tiiftyys of Serlngarpskm. Ur. Sow«Il 
ideaHidos Ibis pvnouge wltii ^ Biro Chunsnis Wode^er * of tbe pcasuit ruling 
of Uyior«. Ibis coansxion between ths two royal fsiuUea doaervM to bt sxaminod 
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a«T«fQU7< Thit la b«it done b; axumfiing ibe a^utboritiM on wbicb Ur. Sewall buu 
bis eoBAlniiocB. The fint rdereaoe is in the obsoolale of faes, writkn ftbout the ^eev 
A.n. 15 S7, ead relnka to wbM took pl&oe In the rel^ of Eiishoa Dota BejA a. a. 150^^. 
Relerring V> the DvbAr, Base writee—'Ae sooa as the km^ ie seated In bis pltoe be 
bids to sit with him three or four men who belong to his race, end who are tbemselyee 
kings sad the (atheri of bis wiTes i the prlnolpal of these is the king ol Beringapsteo 
(Beringspatam) and of all ibe territorj bordering upon Uslsbari sad this king is osUed 
OurnsreiiTS, and be seats bimself as far in front as the king oa tbe otter aide of the 
dalSi the riet are behind.' 

Hunls vefen to the same person twios: ' Comari*r«a had sight thousand foot and 
(Onr hundred horse and tweatj elepbante/ The name of course la Kumera Tirajja. 
Deiorlbiag tbe battle of Baiohnr, the same authority records: ' Cosarber^s begged 
from him the oommand of the vaai he being the king's father.in.law* and a great lord; 
be is irfag of Bsrlngapatao and lord of a large state. He brought with him thirtj grown* 
np sonS) eto. 

From these estraots the following faois stand oot olearlj 
1. Kamara Vlrajpa was a noblemen and a goneraJ of conse^enoe. 

&. He was ruler of Svingspstam and latber>ia.law of the ki^. ' 

8. He was old eoongb at tbe time ol the battle of Balobut to bring with him 
Into the field ttlrtj grown<up ions. 

Ur. Sewell would make him Identiosl with the Hire Obamaraja Wodejer of UTaore. 
This Hire Chamareja wee tbe son of Betteda Cbamarajei who ruled from a.n. 155d-78. 
SewtU'i equation Elre-Vlra la absurd to begin with.~Hlre li a Kanirese word 
meaning elderi—tbla Obamaraia oould not bare been elder Cbamacaja till a Tounger 
oame to oeeup; Uie tbione. WbUe ^et a prineei therefore, be oould not have been 
called Hire Chamaf and if that designation was at all current at the time It would 
sppV rather to hla fatter than to hlxu< In Mjsore hlstor;. boweveri he Is uniformly 
known as 'Bole' Cbamaraja or Cbauarsia tbe bald, because be lost bis hair b; s 
stroke of lightning. There is no rsferenss known to me that be was at all called 
elder CbaDaxaJs. 

Els onlj oonneslon with Vljajanagar wee that at one time be declined to psj 
tribute and this oiroumatanoe mcit have ocourred late in bis reign. Zf he lived on to 
a. 9. U75, be oould not have been tbe father of thirty grown-up aoni, oTen allowing him 
a ver; Itteral oomplemeut of wives in sbout a. n. 1590. 

The last but tbe most crucial evidenoe of all against tbls Identifioation is that tbe 
Wodejsrs of UTaore were never oonneoted with Ssrlngapatam In the sense warranted 
bj the references quoted abovi. It was Baja WodsTor who began to rale In a.p. 1578 
lived OB to A.n. L617i that first conquered Serlngapatsm in a,p. 1510 from Viesso; 
Tirnmal Ba^a and got his posaesilon of tbs vioeroyaltj confirmed hj a grant from 
Veakatipstira^a ruling from Fenukooda In A.n. 1519' (Fide paper on Mysore 
under ^ Wodoyers.) From this then, it is oleac that Ur. Sewell’s identification bas 
neither pbllologieal uor bistorical support. In addition to this there is the improbability 
of a person being named by an aooldontal adjective rather than by tbs substantive in 
bis name. That tbe Important eonnesloa of tbe Uysore ruler with the great Erisbna 
IHva finds no mention wbateoevsr In Myeore biitotyi is a clroumstanoe om would think, 
absolutely decisive. 

The Eumata Virayya under reference muet be. therefore, the Viceroy of Seringapstam, 
fpbo might have been oitber tbe son ot grandson of ihs Virayya of Arga a palatine 
principality of tbs earliei days of Vljayaoagar, now represented by a village of the name 
in the Tlrthalli Taluq of Bhimoga. Seringapatam was always regarded as the premier 
viccxoyalty and benoe the evidence of great power and impoitaace. 
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Bbvtbw 

The Journal cf tht South Indian Association 

Tub 8{)uth I&diAii AwoufttiOB hu b«en in eiiatoaoe lor ortr toor ^Mn, boi not till bU 
Doatbi Bgo did tb« itwocift^a {mI juiUABd la iuiuguratia; b to amljody Iti 

iMtoni. Tb« Ant tiro ambus Mrtuiat/ jaitifj tbBt rtep. 

'The objeota of the AmooIbUoei abell be the pnuootien aad eaeomsmeot of the 
•peolAliaed etudj of the rarious branohei of kaowled^ wbieh be»r la a diraot nanrar 
upon the progreii of India.' 

Dr. Morria Traverti F.B.S.i Direotor of Hit Indian laatitnte of 8^aooei 6«aga)ore» 
delleared the ioan^val leotnra In February, 1010, hli aubjeot bain^'Some Beoeat Be* 
aearohea on Atooapherio Air'. Be laakea ipeofal ueotlOB of the vork of Sir William 
Baisiay with whom he wee aiiooiated ia reeeerobaa la the cew gas ' belluiB 

Mr. Kriahsaawamj Iyengar, u.a., eoatiibutei a long artiole of aighty.alx pagee on' The 
CholasThera is the aaiae oaroful work in detail reaeareh as we have been led to expeot 
from the leetnrer. At the ead of the leoture & Boviied Tedlgree of the Oholas is added. 
Xn Part II he glree aa Inlereetlag aooouot of the rural adoioiatratios in the tillage of 
Dkkal near Uamaader between Conjeevaram and Waodiwaih. Extraote on tbo powers 
and duties of the Aaaambly, lupervlaloa, luitloa conaUtutioa of the Asiemblyi obaraoter 
of adolnfatratioa all point to the faet of a highly orgaaised lyitem of gOTemoent. 

Mr. C. W. E< Cotton. Dlraetor*Qaaeial of Comuerelal lateillgeaoe. deala with the 
Lahore SihibiUon held Isat year. 

The aeeond number ooBtaini an ertiele on' Beeoat Work in Heredity by Mr. P. 7. 
FytOfl, i.a. The intanfe penoaal iatereit is the problem of heredity mokee atudeate eser 
ready to bear tbo resoJls of the reaearehea of sobolan. the artiole Is lUuiirated with 
many interefteg esaaplee. 

Ooaunerolal edncatl^ is dealt with by Beo Belb 8. Yaldyasatha Aiyar, and Mr. T. A. 
QopiAatka Bao gives trasalatlou of als Pellara Inierlptiom. The English Poor Law, 
which baa been oeeupyiag mnoh thought and attention in England, la lucidly explained 
by Mr, Arthnr DeTia, Ha. 

A. B. BLiTBE. 


HOOB*BWIB01HO 

Abbs Dubois devotee a abort paragraph to thla ordeal, describing it ae a 'torture to which 
' devotees aubmit themielvei la bonoui of the goddess Mari'ammar one of the ooit evil* 
' minded and blood^thlisty of all the deities of India.' i 

TO'day many euppose that this revoltiag praetloe has oeaaed altogether, aaeuming that 
it is prohibited by law. But thia Is not ao. 

Ur, Eeeoehamp in the edition mentioned bebw etatse that ' Hook'swinging' ia 
sUil praotiaad in the Madura District (Madrai). Though the oagistraoy have orders to 
do all they sen to prevent It . . ., ai It is not under ordioaiy cirenmatenoea a orimfnal 
offenost it oeanot be prevented by legal prooeas. 

In certain plaoes of the Mysore State there are still ‘ewinga’, bat no books. These 
have been replaced by a big wooden cradle or open bos, which, during the annual Jatre. 
Is used to atsnee those wbo'will venture to take an aerial flight. 


1 Fide ‘Hindu Manners, Coatoms and CerenoDlee' (3rd B4., IMC), pp. 



Tbs 0 Td«&] witzu«i»d bf thft ivriW ksi bad la aotbisg of tmuetsaat, bai 
«M a veij forioos MTamonj* It took plooe at Meganvalli^ a village about aiae taUea 
veat of Tlrtbabiklli. On tbe o^e of the foraet there iteode * little Marl taxaple wbioh 
is alaoBt bidden tbrougb being in e boUev end being tsmuBded hj tbe tTote' boosee. 
la front of tbe temple, perbape flftj distent, there U en old, ^ell’iued gibbet or 

' ewing 

We reaehsd the pleoe about two o’eloak end found thet the * iwing ’ bed been made 
reedj, end ropee end books eSzed. It ii e rude iastrunent of torture. Oa tbe top of 
tbe perpeodionler poet, or pole, there is e mov&ble (reme'wotk wbioh holds tbe pivot 
ead fonae tbe swivel on wbiob the orou.beom turns. On one end of tbe orosS'beem 
two books, retber one doab1o*hook, bed been £xed to receive those inserted in tbe 
flesh; pert of tbe devotee’s beok. From tbe other end of the beam a rope wm banging, 
b; tbe poUing of wbioh tbe victim Is r^sed in tbe air end mtde to swiag round and 
round. 

The voteriee were prepared for tbeir trials b; two prieate. There were two men, fonr 
women and one or two obiidren. Onl; tbe mea bad to undergo tbe peaanoe of book* 
swinging; tbe rest bed to fnlflJ tb^ vows in other wa;i. TbsM poor men, believing 
that tbe goddeai bas the power and luthorit; to sand or sto; or banish lioknesii diieeie 
and daatb. bad vowod that if the; reeovoied from recent ills the; would submit them* 
sslvea to the torture of hook*swinging. The;, therefore as well as tbe priests, were eager 
to eailsf; tbe deraaads of tbe deli; and to make good tbolr solemn premiseil In order 
to pass through the ordeal as gdlant men of grit, the; bad tekea deep draughts of 
iatoxieatlag drinks, of wbiob indulgenoo tbo; gave ample evldenee. After osrtab acts of 
«pnrlflostloa' at a well elose b;, tbe; all rspaired to tbe temple. Ths prieete busied 
tbemealves for a few seeoadi on the temple vertadah, tfaea a proeeealoa wm formed 
and ths dsTotess went round and round tbe building, treading on the outer garments 
of tbeir friends; the men olutoblog old block iwor^, oaperi^ about In a ridiculous 
maaocr; tbe women sUent, with their clMpad bands raised above thsir beads. Tbe 
purpose of all this lesmod to be tbe szcliiag of thOM who bad to eadnre pelu. After 
this was over, one Of the mea stood erect in front of tbe temple door, thea prostrated 
himself while tbe prisets sprinkled him and bis compeoions with ' oaored ' water. 

During this proceeding tbe Patel, a Kamadarl Gonde, approached us aad aeksd if we 
approved of book^swiaging. Tbit was a mere formalit;; for be knew full well that we 
do not. After a little while be esjae ogeia end asked for our eonseat promising that 
if tbe ceremoa; wm csrrled through, bo would prevent its taking place In the future. 
I simpl; reminded of the declarations and orders of those in high author it; and 
besought not to eneourage the ignorant but sealoua folk who were under osth 
hecauie of an evil superstitlcn. During this brief oonvemtioa the esoited votariee were 
waiting reetleeil; along with the prieete near the steps of the temple. Tbe Patel, after 
further deliberation, decided that the hooks should bo inserted in the men’s backs, 
that the; should walk round beneath the orott.beam of the ’ swing ’ aad not be elevated 
at all. 

This WM done nod the books were soon withdrawn. Ths wounds were covered with 
one or two green leaves, held in place b; a bandage. A number of ipeetatore protMted 
strongl; against this unheard of departure from old outtom and estoblisbed oresd buA 
for the good of all, we were glad the men escaped the pain and tbs dsager of the 
gibbet. Por we were told that a few months previous to this one men when hoisbod 
high b; the swing bad been eo tom that he fell ou to the hard ground below and was 
eeriousl; injured. 

Tbe women, under oath, retired for a abort time, put on dreuee made of leavM and 
twigs, then, aeaisted b; friends, walked one after the other’round the temple. Unlike 
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tlid m«a, tb«y w«re ia al) tbej 4id asd foUUisd thait vowa Id a vaij solasia 
maoiier. 

Tfad Ua6 part of th« (aetival vaa oarriad oat bj as ootoaata 70Qthi-4ha bahaadisf 
of a doaes ab«»p and ^tc, While he baohad aed hewed is a ver; repolarte bwhioc, 
so ose waa allowed to ataDd betvees the alaajhtered Tietliss e nd the imaga of Uari 
Whea OM usistaatio&allj tr^agreeaed the prieat cried out 'atasd aaJde, atsnd aalde. 
Thia ii her food. Let her aae it: l«t her see It.' 

Keedlsaa to add. a large soxoher of Nemadarf i nan, women and ebildras aeaerabled 
to aee theae careaoniea. Hook-awingiag ii weEj oomcooa and even popnJar is the 
oociBt>r7 beyond TirtbahalU: we were isforised that tbo UegaraTaUi gibbet ia need two 
or three times ever; ^ear. A few aontha ago a somber of csea auflerad Ihi tortnra 
aad aatlafied the goddesa. 


A. BBOCEBAKE. 


A TAiDlTlOE ABOUT 2ABISaL«GS0La 

IM hit EUinfy 9f 7fl4ia for H%i^ oIoMai, Part I, Hindu Period, page 318, Ur. B. Maraden 
writea of EarikaUObola ae (ollowa* Xarihai-Chola I waa the eavlleat Chola Ung of 
whom aoTthlsg ia knows. He lived prohablj is the first oeator; a.!>. Ela father died 
before he waa bors aod a rival prisoa aelsad on the throne. He Mt firo to a hut in 
wblob Che little bo; waa alaepisg that be might be burst to death. Els sune aaved 
him. but is tha dark hia feet were bad); burst aad blaokeaad and is tbia waj ha got 
the niekaame Earikal or BlaoUoot . . A alight); difTarast tradition about thla Sarikal* 
Chola ia ourrent at Slngaballur, a vlUaga Ava qUh to the eaat of Coimbatore, and 1 
give it below as it was related to me. 

The traot of ocustr; sow knows as the Coimbatora Taluq waa. man; agN ago, ksown 
as Fippalaranja, o; Forest of Aavattba or Peepnl traee, In ite mldit wu aituatsd the 
present vlUage of Tellsinr—the mother village of Sisganallur a few deotdee aioee—where 
lived a pioai Brahmin h; same VaUniU SeaCr;. whoea ealilsg was that of atanika In 
tba local Paromare temple. Ee waa ter; learaaA and a man of anatere eharaeter. 

Ose momlfig be went ae unal a few ;arda into the foreet to oolleot (^f^) twige 

for oje is his homes Before he bad gone far he heard aoft and aubdued eriea, and 

looldcg around saw nuder a bosh two ladisi of rank, one of whom waa eneatnfv. With 
great tesdersesi be approaobed them, made ver; load inqulriee and leemt that (he; 
were the foeene of tbe Chola kisg who had bees latel; slais Is battle, and that the; 
bad ruo awa; to avoid arraat b; their vlotoriona esem;. The SMti; took them to bla 
bouae and iMked after them with a (atber'a oare. The qneese ware known ae 
dingalamioa and Bemalamma, and it was tbe former that was pregnant. When tbe rime 
oame ahe was delivered of a son, wboie lega were painted black b; the mother, to 
faoilitate hia idestit; ahould be regain hii father's kiagdom after eoining of age. 

One daj, when the bo; waa growing from ehildhood into ;oatb, the State elephant 
of the Chola Idngdom oame nmning to him. while he waa at pla; is the flelda, threw 
round hia neck the garland of Aowere it bad is ite bandi. lifted him, placed him on hie 

< Tbe Namadtrls are an agricultural oeate of 7elaboeva Budms akin t« the Vakklllgas 
tad ecmmoa in (be Ualnad of Utscc*. Their ifeoial forte la the cultivation of (be areoft. 
nuC.^Bp, 
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hhok uid ru off to th« Mpitd* foUotfod b; ttio mothoe •‘ti oiep mottior of the Pri&ee, 
ecid tbeir ^rdi*D Velmiki 8Mii7. When qoiet wai restored end the FrlAoe «u flnalj 
ifietolleS oa hie throoe, the two ro^al widows made a free gift oi two vlUagoe to tbsir 
friend'iii Deed, who named them after the donors b; the aemei whlob the; bear to 
this daj. Saoalapnmm it about two miJes to the Booth of the Scmaaiir Bailwaj 
Station. 

The presentatloB ii reported to bave beea recorded on a oopperplato sod given to 
Talmiki Baetiji but it ia not available for lefereBoe now» nor are his deeoefidanta who 
oontiane to live at SiagaDallur and Samalaporem following the anoestral oalllag, able 
to acooufit for it« diiappearaDce. That there wae luob a record is not Cfuetioned, as 
there are even to this daj man; old people in and aboot the vlUagea who ea^ that 
thej have eeen it. 

k taoh to the weiQ of the village is pointed out as the place of the finding of the 
Prince bj the elephanti and it is to this da^ known as Anal'YarikolaiS'-ElephaBt* 
lifting-tank. It has an outlet known ai IUla*Yaikkal—the IBojal ehannel. 

^at the tank bai been known b7 lie prMent name for at least one thousand two 
hundred ^ears and more is borne out b; an Icsorlptlon oo itonei od one of the lide 
walla of the Viibnu's temple at Tellaluri in whlob the donor of lands to the temple etates 
that the Aai^*Tarllrulaa bounds bii gilt-laads on one side. The InsorlptlOa raeords also 
the name of the then reigning king os Nandi*Varina, whoia date has been finally ssttled 
as tbs drst half Of the eighth oentury of the Christian era. 

I have attempUd this varslon, that seholars better equipped then mjsslf ma; 
examine it and decide how far It is historically oorreoi 

8. B. ANANTANABA7AN AltAB. 


Tbadb and BaOES 09 OUAN ' 

OBUTHES of troJe are, on the ooast from south to north, Cbofar. 8ur, tfaikat and 
fdatrah. and Burke, and In the Interior Bamall forty-eight miles from the terminus Matrah 
np the Wadi Bamall whlob Is the great thoroughfare to the interior of Omen. At Samall 
It throws out branobes reeohing north, sooth, sad west, along which the caravans travel 
to the varlons dlstslote and tribal oentree. The whole of Oman Is btersticed with small 
wadis which are ussd as high roads, ^be word means a ' valley ’, but in Arabia a wadi 
is a broad wateroonrse whieb is praotloelly dry for nine months of ths year). The towns 
and vUlagei lie* on the banks of ths Wa^, and ths watsMUpply is obtained from wells 
dug in the wadl-bods. 

^dj^offi and frod«o«.—Omani produce is limited to dates, frsnkinosjue, end bdellium 
(e similar inbstenoe), and a few skins. The defer are grown throughout the northern 
portion of the ooun^ in the neighbonrhood of the isa-co^ and are collected at Uatrah 
for export. The dates are exported principally to America (U^.), which exportation 
forms the principal trade Interest cf that Government in Oman. Some few are 
exported by Indian merchants to Bombay. 

t The historical teUclouhlp of Sooth Indie with Bast Africa, Arable, the Bed Boa and 
the PetiUn OuU Is more iDtimate than is generaU; tuppoeed. Major W. G. Qrej'e note 
OB Oman ia UlusttaUve of this relationship. See alM /cvfael cf {As ifyiAic ffoeisfy, vol. 1, 
p. 88, Bofnaa Coeiu M OAttaldrap; p, id, fndis of f As Daam of {As Chtitiiofs Sts, ; 
p. 62, Bomaft Coint oi BHwoftfyiw; p. 100, (Sold in A»«isn{ IndM and vol. ii, p. Id, 
AmnWawL—Bn, 
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Franiinefiw is i\xDatt entirol 7 th» produM ot loothera pro?!aM <4 Dbolar, b»lii| 
grows la the Semhes nage of hilli which rus along tbls diiirict pemllel to the lee* 
•hon at a dlataooe therefrom of about fire to frweat/ milei. The amomjt of 7oarl7 

prodooe ie diffloslt to eetimate ae the trade Is carried os entirely between the tribei 

dwelliog la the hills and the Areb end Indian merobaate mldisg ia the eillagei of Dbofer 
and MaeVat, and it ii to eTtrybodj’e interest to supprew stalisMca in order to eeoape 
the payment of duty. The epicee are exported obieflj to Meaket hj dhow aod thesee to 
Indian porta, but a part of the trade ie carried on direct with Bombay by Datire eraft. 

d'Alene are exported from Burka, prinoipally to Uatrab and thence to Indian parti 
by steamship. This trade is. like the other hnnohee, nalsly to the bends of British 

Indlen merobaats. It raries from year to year, bat in comparison with data and 

freokiooense Is of small aocoont. 

Fith must be mentionad to oonaerfOB with Oman waters. Tbe writer made out 
la 1 M 0 a lilt of all the fish oomoionly found to the loeellty and the number reaohed 
U7. Of these man; had do Sngliah name, but six per cent were fit for human ooo. 
•umpUon and at least fonr per oent were cicellent eating. There Is a variety of sardine 
found to large ^uaatitiei whiob, in the opinion of oertato ooomenial experts, might be 
taken up. The obieotiooi to this venture however, ohlefl; lie to the fact that a large 
initial expenditure would be toeviteble owlug to the email number of fadlltiei available. 

rmpor<t.>^It la hardly neoesiary to say that arms and amanjoltiou aoeount for a 
very large portion of the import doty peid at bfaikat, and thle traflc etUl oontlouei, 
although it has rsosnti; rsoeived a cheek. Tbs principal artiolis of import bealdos 
arms are, piess*goodi from Liverpool, Uaocbester and oontlaintal parts, rfoe and sngar 
to oonsiderable quantities from Bomba; sod Sanehli and wines, spirits, scent, and 
oilmaastores from France, England and India. 

Baser Sfid lonpuapsi.—It is said with truth that fourteen langoages are ipokoa daily 
in the basaars of bfackat and Matrah and if tbe Arablo dialeoti were separate); 
considered, this number would be greatly oxeeadad. The fourteen languages are:« 

Arabio. Persian, Biluohl, 2a|)lih, Frenoh, SwahalU, Somalli HindoitanJ, Stodl, OojratL 
Portuguese, Puhtu. Armenian end Turkish. 

Arabic Is spoken by tbe natives of the eouatry. Perslsa by soma natives of Pania 
who have eettlad recantly to Ootan for trade puiposee as will as b; some families who 
are of Persian extraction and whose residence dates from the Peniaa oeenpatioa of 
bfaakat; Biloohi by the Biluch flahermen and othan who fonn the natafty of the 
servant elass throughont the State ; Englleh by the Folitieel agent and bis staff, also b; 
oertato doanees tad other amrehanti; Frsnoh by the Preuoh Consul and certato Bslgiau 
arms inerobanfas Swahaili by tbs Negro slevos aod their relativosj Somali by natlvsi 
of SootalUand who visit the Omen shores yearly to isaroh of dates, etc.; Hioduiteni b; 
the large bulk of the educated population < Stodl by tbe Htoda merehanti from 8|^ 
and by the Ehoja comcoaaity who have within the last oontury settled in Oman and 
are rapidly oomtog to be regarded as part of the Arab population; Qujmti by a 
number of Sindu tiadert from the southern part of the Bombay Presidenc;, the reeldeaoe 
of soma of whom in Oman datee back for UO years, possibly more; Portugneea or 
Gpanses by tbs doansis popnlatioo, merchants, doznsstic lervanti. etc., who nombar 
a doaea souls or more; Pushtu by tbe Bihioh and Afghan aims' dealers who are stiU 
to be met with oocuionslly in the basaars; Armeuiaa and Turldih by the AnnealsB 
merohants and ascretariei and by a few Turkish soldien who having deserted from 
the Tozkjih ermy operating is Temen have migrated east and taken aerrloe under 
the sympathetio ruler of Omaa 
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ThULAVA VaHALAR COMMTOITY OP BaSOALOBB ClVIL AJ3I> 

Militart Siatioh’ 

Oo& people «ho *r« kEiown 6i Tbukrt VslkUn were origI]ul]7 Uflng in Axoot) 
y«Uore i.nd OoB}MTftmin, sod iftorw^rdi hed to to prooore betiwr HvoUbood. 

la «ooordftS»B with fib« ocutonu of otbor outM sod oocamBoitlaf in Soatbom IndlA^ 
oar oommonitj med to eloet r» 'port;* aunutbRa* to a^UMg* ih« offoii'i of tbe oom* 
manit; la o*^ Tillofe or looAllt; m r«f*rdi tbeir aodul mitton. Tho local Msombl; 
of tbe poopit of our ooaaaait; wblab l« coovaood b; t pabllo MmocuMomcat ij «bat 
is oallod tbe 'Usbaaodu'. AA this looil uiscDbl;, ws eloot « oompotoat laao to bo 
tbo bood of wx ooamualt; in our loooliipi and bo ii oollod tbo 'MobAoaduBo U 
glvoB •& MUfiotont tvho is «t;lod tbs 'ElsTaroou*. Tbo ^bfobonodn* oxoroiow ooatrol 
OTor tbo borbor, tbe woibormsB, tbo poalehikTOOi tbo tbotoo of tbo burial ground sad 
loola Aflor tbo perfOnstDca of thoir lorrioM In ooaaoxion with ooroo»niio* owpicioof 
sad ts»uipioioiia» obaerrod bj tbe Indioidual momban of the oonasunitj. la over; 
ootamanit; of Soatbom ladlOi tbe chief objoot in elaeting tbe hoadmsa it to guard the 
intoroate of EDorriagoa and into^dlalBg. When there li a oiolatlOB of tbo oondltlooe 
andot vbiob tbe narriego and iator dlaing ought to taVe place, the matter ii reported 
to tbe headman who taVei tbe aeoeioar; ttepe to recti f; mattets either b; coaToaiog 
tad ooDsaltlag tbo general aisonbl; or bj tbe advioe of the 'EltTaraeu'. In to 
r«etil;rl&g tbe affalra, tometimee dnee ore Impoeed on the part; who la guilt; of an; 
vlolatlcn of tbo looial law and tbe atone; ao got Is daroted either to a temple or to 
some cbarit;( tometimee the part; who ii gnllt; li eioommoaloatod, 

1 do act tblah that tbls spstom ba« been wording latlefaotoril; for tbe taat 

I Tbe odiuact rnlora before tba goDerle lono TeUelt la boliaoid to ladieate ihalt googra* 
pblcal erlglB. Iha Tuluve Telleloa ere e sab-aacUoa of tbe To&doaandelaltB Vailolae. Whaa 
tbo; wore In the Tola eoontr;, tad bow tbe; aianoged to eoae (ate the Teedamaadalani are 
metton regarding which the; tbemMlToe are has;. The; beller* that the; weto people that 
weat into the north of tbo Tonda eooatr; where foreeti were cloorod and treah reelamatloBa 
were mode under tbe eoml-Iegendar; Adboa^o Chokravartl. Tbls pereoaoge ii sappoaed to 
be the eon of a OhoU king b; aa tmknowa woBian aeoardiBg to tbe itor;. When ebe sent 
the ohUd os ■ jronng man to ololai the torriter; aooordiog to the promlie mode to her, tbe 
kiag did net rooegnlae him. Tho prinoo mode him nodentoad their NlaHooibip b; aUiiag 
that he woe to bo rooogdied b; tho Toa^oi (Br^mis gnadle) creopet that bo wore round hli 
aeok. The kiag then allotted to him tbe (creit legloa In the nerkh, about the Ceded Dfetrlota 
sod siked him to go ever wUb whatever among tbe inbabibaato would feilew him. Tboee 
that did and peopled tbe aew region oome to be known b; this dlstiaet deeignatloa. 

This Btor; iadleatei a vagoe taoelleotlon of the trodiUoa wbiob dada ooa^roble ragae 
In the Toaiil olooalcs. Tbe Ohola king NedomudikkUli, tbe suooMaor e( tho great Sarikilo, 
beeomo oaamonred of a damsel whom uaespeotedl; he mat on the ro;iU garden in Puhar, 
She bred with him (or s mootb and disappeared, having taken a promise from him that he 
would provide sultabl; for tbo ahild o( the nnion. The child woo seat, with the distlnga<eh< 
lag mark of the Toadal (Br;oai4 grandis} creeper, through a merobtat wbeee ship colled tt 
OB island colled Usnipollavam either Uonnac or Oe;lea lUeli. The abip fouedered and the 
child wsi believed to bsve died. The bo;, however, eaceped mitoeuloosl; end woe brought to 
the Ohola king. Be woe kaowa Uandirsjaa, 'the jeung prince of tbs wavei'. He ruled st 
Esaohl ia tbo eerl; oentvlee of tbe Ohrlitlea Era and wee a greet ruler sad pttroa of 
loaning. It aeema to ha?o booa then that the northward cxteailon of (he Ohola power took 
plsoo, oad (bo meaxor; of tho reelamatiea of forest tioote remalne in the oomo Kervetlaagee 
written In earl; InsorlpUoua Sadavottiaagare end on# of the man; namM of tbe PoUavee, 
ckamel;, Kodavoc. There is nothing to ooaaeot this sect of the TeUabw with these troae* 
octioBS. It Is 4Qlte probable that the; were imported from the neighbouHag regies weatwerds 
from which th^ brought In their name also.—S. S. 
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y*m ia th« 0, uid M. ttottMi. Tbia appears to bo th« omo wiA «ui Mm* 
EBWutj abroad aad with alnoafi aU the oocwaiuirtiM a So^thwo ladia, tor the law 
«nrti era gasaraLI; resorted to tor dMiatoo » all mattors which ware oruiaallr mb- 
Diittad to (ha ganenl aneabliea. 

Lika Ottr owe than are aapataba ‘eattama' to;manage fcba aflain ei oar eornttuaitiaa 
h?ing in Uliar and Bboolay. Tbaro are booda o( ralatlonahip betweae these different 
headman ot ooi eomoonltj to pototo at oaata diipntos. If the headoas of our com. 
mnnity to one locality etoonunnaioetoi a aiembar tor etolattog onr lootol obaarrancto 
and wporta tba excomemnioatiOB to the other headman, they will alao treat the membet 
ao excommoftioated ai axocmmnnioated. The excoamnniaatioii will be reroked by the 
community after performtog toe 'prayaohltto • which the general auembly may decide 
ahoQld be twtomed by the exoommunioated. If it ia known tor oertato that a woman 
or a widow aonualtc adultery againat the prtooiplee of the ocmmnnity. ihe muat neom* 
aarlly be ezoommuntoated. SioomrauaJcattoo uoana that ao member of onr oomnoaity 
•hould eaeociate bimeeU with the tamlly or the todlTidoal who ie excommonloatod to 
matter! eoolal. The wMberman, the panichavani the barber and the thotee will be 
debarred from dimbarging their Jegitimate dutiei in^'toe honaee of the ezoomanAloated. 
Theie rules and mtrictioaa are not now iteioily obmiad to oltlM and bowai. 

The * paracheries ’ of the 0. and U. atetton are noder the away of oar ' Uahiuada 
to mattore loelal. In each one of theic ' cherlea \ some competent men la aleoted to 
be the headman to manage the sooial affeira of tlu 'obery*. Tbi headman eo eleoted 
mnat neoeiaarily ba oonArmed in bla office by onr * Uabanadn These headmsn of 
the 'eheriee' are alio called ‘natteme'. In ‘oheriei' of companVlTely large area, 
it {$ ouatomery that the head 'nattamV who ii known ai 'periya nattam', la aaaiated 
by another of hia community known aa the ^ebtona uttomV to the diaoharge ol the 
dutice Of bia offloe. The 'ohertst' have also their own aiaembliii and it ii to them 
amembUea that the 'nattomi' are elected. Ihe headmen, after oooaultd^ their own 
aaiembhei or at their own dlsoretloD or on oonanlttog tba ^ ehlnna natteis ’ when there 
are ' chtona nattams *, will take raeaenrH to reetily violatloni ol their aoeUl prtoolplea 
elthir by flntog the ofhadera or by eicommnnloattog them. Whan ffoM are Impoied, 
the money la utiltoed for the lame paipoiei as to oar community. In oirtain ohese, 
toie deciiion given by the *natt«ma^ mwt be aobmittod to ow *hfahaa*du^ for 
oonflimatton. Ihe 'hfahanadu^ can OTerrale tbe decisloiu of the * obery' heedmem 
end he to the bfgheat tribunal In all diaputes, hto deoiaioa being final. In these days, 
most of each matters are refened to the law oourto. 

The offioei of the *Mabantdn'. the 'Glcvaraen' and Ihe 'nattom!' are all heredi* 
tary after tbe first eleotion. If an hereditary holder ol an office faila to discharge bia 
dntiee aaUifaotorlly. tbe oornmnnity has tbe power to depose him. and to eUot a new 
officer in bto place at ite general assembly tbe ‘ Uahanadu 

B. L. Q&JiBAJA hfUDALZAR. 


QuBRisa 

Spiffraphicai Pwtles 

1. Late of Hoysala Ttohnnvardhenato Death. 

Oit pegs 17 of the Inboduotion to vol. vi ot tbe Sj4frafMa Onmeftoo, Mr. Bice 
observes 

' Cm 96, dated 1141. oontama tooidentelly what 1 take to be a record of the king's 
death. He to called tbo senior ktog Bith*deva. and died at Baokapura. Boppsb'deva 



DftiiAayjJi* brought the bo4r » Mudtigew, where a fight took pUoo for the elep^nt 
ud treaenre, aod the obiel toen of the nine mand«i of the T®lige B*do 1000 obtaiaed 
bom NaraaiflgfrieTa a grant for the aoa of a Ganda, who waa Idlled ia the baWa.’ 

Aocordiag to Mr. Bioe, than, ViibmavardhaDa auft have oeaeed to live in a.d. 1141. 
How than aw wa to aooonat for a number of iruwriptdOB* of a later period (ie. later 
than A.D- lUl). in *11 whioh Viahonvardhana ii mentioned ae the actual ruler ol 
the time? 
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9, The azpreeiion nt^dm'^enrvfkm'fre. 

^hat la the fdl a^gnploal Import of thla eapraiiioa, whioh la brariablr met with 
ia Eaonada inearipUoaa ? Dr. Fleet, la replj to a ^r; on the point, uyt i ' Aa regarda 
the expreeaiOD mfyam-fftnuttatn^re, I lee ao reaaon tor uaderetandlng it aa meaalng 
aBTthing eieept that a penoa, in reapeot of whom it ia uaad in anj particular reoord, 
was aotnally reigning at the time epeelAed in tha aaae record la eoaneotlon with the 
eipreaaioa. If it is known from other ecuroai that ba waa not reigning at that time, 
then we ouet oonelnde that there la at leaat lomethlng auaploloua about the nature of 
tha record.' 

Are we. then, to oonelode with Dr. FJeet that all reeorda, in which the axpreMloa 
(or Ita equivalent) bae been uied in connerloo with the namea of Xn/afil‘Prino*9* Tuea> 
and Singt (wbc are known to be not atlwU^uUn of the time), are to be 

looked upon ai luipioioui? U not. how li the uaa of the erpreaiioa In nob reoorde to 
ba juatified? 

A diaouaeloa ol tbe pobt, with ipe^l reference to the following iflaoripUoni. ai wall 
ai thoee mentioned In Puasle (i), is Invltad ^ 
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There ia a point epeoially to be noted is oonoexlon with tha above puaslee. In Ok 
40 (Vcl. xli. SpiffT- Cam.), the expreseion rafyarryffgyvutiam-irt oooara in oonnerion with 
both ViabnuTerdhann and bia aon Vira-Karaainga’Dave. aa if both were ruling in the 
aeme year (1149), one recidiag at Baakapora and the other at Doraaamudra. Which of 
theie waa tha aciatU ruler in that jear ? And bow ia qoMtioa to be deoided ? 


M. T. KAS13TMH1EM6AB. 
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AllSWBR tg the Quebi m TBB JOUBMAIi of Ootobbb, 1910 
(TAa linage of ^H^SrUhna m Sindu Tmplei) 


Tbb ixDftg« of Srl'EnabUi m wor«bipp«d ia Blodu Tufipi«s» kai one or tiit other ol 
the following (ormi ^ 

(i) Bahv-Form—'a ib« orBwling or fittiBg poetore, gonenD^ witib r lonp of 
butter la the right bend ; 

( 1 ^ la tbo eUnding poetaro; ia iti •evorftl t^ei» aaeh m ( 1 ) the 

FUtu-fiai/tr lOEDeticaee aurroonded bj oowbt ead aonetloiee 

witboot them; ( 2 ) the SerjwnMfeodef with or withoat the 


eerpaat; end {3} tbo I>an6in^Sri»Kna 

(111) ifofl'Porm or (?roun<up<Fom— la ita leTorel eapoete eoob ea ( 1 ) Ufjuna'i 
Ottariototr ^9) the liemnfsr ef the Pondarot 

ead (8) tbo Bofugt o/ ^ 


Dreup&dl] hoowa oi Doeralm In SatUewed. 

It trill be loen thei la temploe dedieeted to . the Ant two fonne (the Bebp Fcrm* 
ead tbo Bop'Form), tbo laego Brl Srleha* la generell^ roproeouted with (wo ermi 
oal;. The rtteoa for thle U ^te ovideah Tbo Panaw^ atate that Eriabut, at hla 
birth had fovr ertai* with the ooaob ead the dleo la two bende. Thii form la oelled 
the Divya^pa pitfae SVsrm) m dlatiogulabed trom the ifftnor^rupa (haoiea fortn); 
ead bei boon ohereoterUed la the Bhegeved'Glte (Xl. 00*) ei Erlabae'o «u^al 
form ^). 8oca eftar tbo Urth of Erlsb&e, hie peroato. (or leer of Ee^» 

prejod tbet the two enaa boldfag the oonob end tba diaoi might be oofioeeledt 
end the requeet wee isomedleiel^ falAlled. Ihie ooDeoelraeat of the two erne ii eeid 
to hevo oontinaod till the fell o( Seeue, efter whleh laoidoot Erlobee eppeen to 
here aenlfeeted himaelf in hie aeturel form with foor ense. Ea eppeerod, tor 
losteaeOi to Sleopele. Hereheenre, Peuadreha end lome othen, m fovr-amcd. Tha 


t Cf. 9* B3^) 

E sf f?i%re!CTsfe i 

^ 'TT qlTOTT i 

^ S ^ ^ \ 

5? 9 

wa: i 



form iDuifwMd to Arjoat, betot^tihe wm aIso fow-armt^, m i» «vid«BO«d 

by (h« #xprMBion WItSsI. All tkie bM bsea explAinid in toe «ia- 

mector/i o( Srl-ItoaiiOQiMtoftr/t» oa toe Oito (AJ. 60), wUob qiaotoi toe Tuhnn* 
Poreoft Y. 340-19, nud lY. 1649 m eutborikieii. 

Xe ii ooMwortoj thet, in moti ot toe South lodifta Texoplei devoted to toe vorebip 
of Eriihne, toe im^e ii in toe Baij/ ^F^rm or toe Boy-Porm wHb two *rcu odj. There 
ere. however, e few reoecit imegee of Venti'Qopele ot the Plvt4’flay4r. with ;W ervi, 
■ueh ee (1) the vUA9<hiriarah<i or prooeeeiecel imega in toe Prueoae-Eritose Svemi 
Temple et hCjeore, end (9) toe vtet«>waha of Kriihn* in toe temple of Reageoethe 
*t SerlsgapeletD. 

The gtowS'Up’Iona oi Eriihne ie wonbipped oalj tn t few templee; end toe imege 
here fi eitoer iwo^arm^i or /wr-armed, eaeordieg to toe ligniAMSoe ol toe poeture. 

The foUowlDg oeiei me; be epeoieil^ noted 
(1) The dted Imege la Krliluto*i Temple et Toaanr, aeer fVeaeh Xtooke, ii /oi»r* 
armed, wbereei the ptoeeiiiODel Imege (Yeiiu*Oopele) ii tiM*enned» 

(9) The fixed imege o( Pertoeiaretoi. In TripUoeoe, hee oalj two ennii wbereee 
toe UUavar hat toor ermi, 

(9) The imago of Xal7ana*Karayesa or Pyamka'aatoa at Cva»ka !n Eattlawad, 
ie /owT'Bkrmed, m repreeeatlag the grown*Qp*form of Srlibne, menifeated 
to Draopadl (the wife of the Paadavet) during hot dietrewod eoadiUon. 

It ia doabtfol whether the Image of Jeaardaoa at WarlcalU ii to aa; wap dlreotl;' 
oonneoted with the etor; of Srlihoa.t la toe Vlihnu*Teaple at Mendya (lEyeor# dietriot). 
whiflb Ji eommosly hnotfn aa toe Jaaardaas'Syaml Temple, the Image baa four arrai, end 
xeeecablee Otod Yarada*Baja of Coajeveraa. Tbe Image of Janardena at the oalebraUd 

’ «n«T^ wq; 

m I qqtfq «Twrqqiqrq % i 

^q^ I qfqritflsqJqqRHq qfsr5;rft«f?f % \ ‘5rrffr$% 

511 I ^qSa- 

tjasrq^' I — f? qifftr^ n 

i mi qi^qiq 

ot alao YlebBa<ehi(U*i oommentary on (he 7ietuia*Furt9a (Y. 8< 13*11}:-* 

fwiw qaqq^qtqff^rl^r | qTRnfl^ qavrsraqq 

* It ie trae that Sritona ia wonbipped in eome templee hy otoer aamee aooh ae fid/e* 
JlMnd** at hf•lma^gadi (I^on diatilot), ^afinV'o at Ticutkeapaporem (Tiaaevolly dletriot), 
»Qd RanffA-mcMdr at drl>VUUpuitfir (TtoaereUy dlalriet). If ^cmdriana alao aballarly denoice 
Zrlebna, then tho image at Werkalli may hate a sefereoee to eome laoldeat in the later atege 
of S^ih^a’e life, d reierooee to toe £rUfra>VdJulMpe may enable ua to leiUe tbli 
doehtoU ^uectloa, 
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impU ol ia North IsdU ii *ln> fotu^ftroad, asd U may b« inftemtiog to hiw, 
if pouiblo, vhetbar than la any tr&ditiofi oouaotiag thu iaage with 6ri-Zrlab&a. 

M. T. KABA8IMH1EH0AR. 


A KOTB 

Tsa tradlUoai of JaoArfuuii is Varkala or Vai-kalai (- F»f4«iia of Bnhaia) bava 
nothJag to do with Eriihaa, I do aot razDambar to bay« gaaa ay fw trmti 
iiMga of firlibaa ia South Xadia. IhAniiMitu, C^jiibaa) la Dvaraka, Okha* 
maadal. EaWawad, baa four amu. Tbia to iaportaat, iaMBooh aa that ooMatry to 
whew Srt.Srlihaa bloualf U?ad. The wadara of the Mytbto Soelaty'g Jouraal naT 
wad. ia thto mmoxIou. Topic# 40 aad 47 in wy LMns TFWm of tU Dravida 
SatnU. aoeot * Two or Four Ana' OoBtroTeiaj. 


A. Q07INDAOEAB7A, u.%.as. 


The Una /oadrAma, ibough darfwUd Ja maay wayi, Ji gaoarall; •xplaload at the 
BMtrcTer of the JaiHiti a tribo of the lUkabatas or demoDe. who iobobiud tb* laa ooatB. 

Ot (1) (dri*P»rUata3hatl>b(«ka*i OonnebUtr oa (ha Tiibau* 

8abi«r»<QlBu}. 

(9) ^»!T^ «—(&a nb a r i tob* rra*e Oemau&tar; on the Vtoh* 

hii>Sabaara*&iiBa). 

* The Jaalidaaa inage of Vaxkala (a TraTaAoore*>ttaae to. the ^ala-viffoM~-i» four* 
aimed. The UisOKhViffroA* ii also fuch, if t remambee right!/. But the Afdfa wmito 

(fixed Ullage) a. to u, im^rUut iot the ^oer/.—4. <3, 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

BUIiES 

1. The Sodfi^y aball be celled the Mtthio Sooibtt. 

2. The Society wes formed with the object of wcoaraging the etndy 
of the Scienoee of Sthnolcgy, History end BeligioDe, wd stimuletlBg 
research in these and allied eabjeote. 

8. Memberabip shall be open to all European and Indjan gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

i. The Sooifity shaU be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vioe>Presidents, tbs Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor- 
ary Secretaries three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five o^ei 
members, rstirioe annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any foni of ^e above members to form a quorum. 

6. The subscription shall 

(a) Por members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(b) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subeeriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July let. The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subscription which may remain nnre* 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the tTuitsd Hingdom, the sub- 
icriptions being four sbilKugs annually, a remittance of twelve 
ibiuinge covenag subscriptions for three years. Subecriptioue 
from the United Zisgdom may be remitted by'British Postal 
Order' to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide etudents resident in Bangalore will admitted as 
members without the right of votmg on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become snbaoribsrs on payment of rupees three pet 
annum. 

fi, The transactions of the Society shaU be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent^ss to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings ia each SssbIod, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice beiug given by the Sscretariee. 

8. Esoursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members id ay obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in March. 

11. Framing and alteration of Buies rests entirely with the Com¬ 
mittee. 

8. KBISHNA8WAMI AIYANGAE, 

P. J. RICHARDS, 


Joint Secretofiss. 
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THE HISTORY AJSTD COMMERCE OP THE 

INDIAN OCEAN 


A pc^sr rsad h^ore the Mythio 8ooi$t{f 
Bt Mb, S, SfiieenBavAut Aiiahoab, u,a>, ?.b. aisr. 0 . 

SUMMARY 

1 . QMgrtpbioftUy Indti docafoftteB the IndjfrQ Oqmb, 

3. IsdiAa OoMa Hlrboty is tbs History of Inaiu Ooesa Oommsros. 

6 . Indls Is tho msgast of ostioos, 

i. Indis’s part in this oommsroe more passive tbao aotko. 

5. Throoghoat this history Wostsm and Eastern aatbas ooatsad for this 

trade. 

6 . This trada la aoUve or quiescent according as the land route is shot or 

open. 

7 . There la a peodolam like swing in (be Indian Ocean Oommerce^ the two 

extremities being the Somali coast oa the one tide aad tbe ooaet ol 
China on the other, 

6 . The trade of India then as aow waa In the haada of those that had the 
mastery of the sea. 


Cm a map of the world the Indian Ocean appears as b deep vaulted atcb 
resting npon Australia and South Africa as bases. The deep curve oi the 
arch throughout its length is fairly regular except on the Saatem side 
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where the Islande of Indonesia lead on step hy step from the sonth point 
of Asia to AostraUa. Thus the Indian Ocean has the limitleee expanse 
of the ocean onl^ on its southern side. On this vast land arch of the 
ocean India lies right at the place where the kej« stone of the arch is 
bound to be, but projecting into the ocean more than twenty degrees of 
latitude. I'his position gives it command of the ocean, and it is this 
oircumetance again that baa given the ocean her name. 

Unlike the Mediterranean or the Indonesian Seas, the Indian Ocean is 
rather prohibitive in point of distance to be navigated in sailing craft 
from land to land except by hogging the coast. This distance woold 
appear to account for the lack of nautical enterprise among the Indians; 
hut it must be remembered that these distanoes are nowhere entirely 
prohibitive. The real causes of the lack of maritime enterprise seem to 
be, however, the existence of landward ways throughout this region 
excepting the Sonth and the West, and the want of nautical enterprise 
among the people that made the history of India. 

It is not possible to postulate anything definite about how far ws 
would be justified in looking for the home of man in the Indian Ocean, 
but the earliest dark people of South Asia, of whom we know anything 
at all, appear not to have been a maritime people. Slveo a later admixture 
of the nauticaliy gifted Malays did not alter the position much. These 
mixed in varying degrees with the more ancient people and gave rise to 
blends sc different that they range from the almost pure Melanesians 
through Mioroneeians, Alfnrs, Ifegritos, on to the Polynesians who may 
be considered almost entirely of Malay stock. Even the Australian, 
perhaps, oould be brought into this group. The East Malays never made 
their mark upon history; because the cluster of small islands made any¬ 
thing like a large or united empire impossible. There was further the 
drawback that the intervening Malay Peninsula happened to be just 
at the junction of the two important civilirations, Indian and Ohinese. 
Neither of these influences was imperial; ths Chinese turning them into 
commerce, and the Indian having had its effect solely upon their culture 
and spiritoal life. 

It is not, however, to he understood that, among ths peoples so 
advantageously situated as those on the Indian Ocean region, maritime 
enterpriee wae altogether absent. All that could, with confidence, be 
asserted is that such enterprise as did exist did not lead on to a confederacy 
of Delos or Athenian Empire. Such navigation as there was. wae along 
the coast mostly, and the purpose of it wae commerce and not conquest. 
All along the semicirculaz coast line there are points at which people 
cluster iMcauae • of their fertility. Ancient sailing craft went from 
point to point. 8o the arch was cnt hy an infinite number of chords, 
long and short, but tha longest of them all then, as now, was that 
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from M&dA|ftSQftr to Ceylon, and acroea to the Malay PenisaoJa and 
Indoneeia. India ahoald have played a great part if people were of 

the inaular kind that aohiered their greatneea apon the aea. Thia was 
not to be. 

This want of nantioal eoterpriee in India was not dae to her look of 
good harbours, as the groat riyer mouths eonld have aerred tha purpose 
well enough, as in fact they did to a limited extent. The people who 
got possession of her, and mode her dyilieation and history lacked the 
energy and did not quite feel the need for putting out to sea. If India 
was to her landward neighbours, * a Cynoauro of neighbouring eyes *, to the 
seaward she proved to be the * magnet of nations'. In other words, those 
original peoples that showed some nautical ability bad not the capacity for 
empire; while those that built her empires, great and small never acquired 
any nautical efficiency. The Aryan invaders of the country did not show 
much inoUnation for the sea. When once it was established that oom- 
meroe was the sole object of sea^going, and it cams to be recognised that 
there was no higher ambition in it, India could wait for other peoples 
to go to her rather than that she should be at the trouble and risk to go 
to them. This was what actually did happen. 

If in navigation in its early stages people advanced, as in other arts, 
by slow degrees, there are only two regions of the Indian Ocean where 
nature has afforded facilities—the Bed Sea and the Persian Ouli oa the 
one side and Indonesia on the other. Why the peoples of the latte? 
portion did not play any prominent part has already bean explained. 
The former bad the advantages, and it ii there that one has to look for 
the eailiut evidence of commercial aotivity. The commercial history of 
the Persian Gnlf must remain a sealed book till more ia known of the 
history of the Elamites. Chaldaean tradition of the advent of their first 
God would warrant inferences of trade by way of the Persian Gulf; and 
the supposed use of teak in the building of the great tower at Babylon 
would argue commercial Intercourse with Malabar. It is the Bed Sea, 
however, that plays the greater part and throws the more lurid light 
upon the early history of commerce in this region. It was then, aa it 
is now since the epoch-making achievement of M. LesBepB, the highway 
of commerce between the East and the West. 

The Egyptians were ezolusive; and yet they kept up communication 
with the countries producing epice and frankincense, namely, South Arabia 
and the Eaetem horn of Africa. The last King of the Eleventh Dynasty 
(2000—1778 B.o.) Seanchkara fitted out an expedition under his admiral 
Henn to sail from Coptos to ‘Punt’. Queen Hathepfut about 14SO B.o. 
gave the same commission to her fleet on its southward * voyage. The 
maintenance of a fleet in the Bed Sea by Sing Bameses Ill (1200— 
1166 B.o.) U certainly evidence of nautical enterprise, although it may 
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not beftr the bnrdon of supporting th^ conclusion that the ,Ph<£oidans 
leamt navigation from the Egyptians. 

It was left for the Fhcenicians to open Indian trade to the West 
by way of the sea, and they were as much pioneeis in the Indian trade 
as in the WeBtem. Passing oTer Strabo's account of their Bsttlement at 
TyloB and AiadoB, there is still no donht that their trading voyages 
went back to the second millenninm b.o. Since the expedition of 
Hiram end Solomon to Ophir from Beingeber and Elath, the route to 
the mysterious land of gold was known and regularly frequented. It 
was David that secured Edom at the head of the ^d Sea, and the 
alliance his eon Sobmon entered into with Hiram, Zing of Tyre was a 
mere continuation of this policy. If philological evidence is not out of 
court in this connexion, the existence of a few words in Hebrew which 
apply to the objects indicated only in Tamil at this period would put it 
beyond doubt that there waa regular oommercial relation between South 
India and Palestine. That this trade was carried on and valued is amply 
in evidence is the straggle which the Hebrews maintained for securing 
possession of Elath, the modem Akabah, in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies B.a With the final loss of their port in 780 fi.o. at the head 
of the Bed Sea the Hebrews lost their Indian Ocean trade and with it 
their political unity. 

This leas to the Hebrews brought to the Indian Ocean, however, the 
fresh accession of a people who had no idea of political power. These 
were the' Phoenicians who allied themselves with the Hebrews so long 
as these latter were powerful, but threw in their lot with the Egyptians 
when the Hebrews retired, This change of power led to the oiroum* 
navigation of Africa in 608 B.o. under Necho 11, King of Egypt. For 
the next six centuries the Ocean trade became mere transit trade and 
in consequence insipifioant. It made no difference to this trade when 
Darius Hystaspes (sixth century b.c., B.o.) compbted the canal 

from the Nile to the Bed Sea, begun by Bameses II, nor when Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus (284—247 B.o.) restored this canal from ite ruins. It mode no 
difference to their trade that Nebucbadnesar founded primarily for commerce 
the city of Teredon at the mouth of Euphrates and improved the channels 
of this river and the Tigris. The Acboemeni^s, while they guaranteed the 
seourlty of the land routes and kept them open, ruined all the sea trade 
and the rise and fall of empires in Western Asia destroyed the wholesale 
ooiometce of the Pbcenicians which could not be revived even by the 
greatest efforts of the South Arabians, Alexander the Great with a keen 
perception of the importanoe of their trade founded Alexandria, the focus 
of the trade of the Ancient World, which alas! it could become in fact 
only some oenturies after his death. Hie exploration of the mouth of the 
Indus, hie deputation of Nearchua and his flest to sail from this point 
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lo the month of Enphrsites, the impTorements he efieoted to narigate 
this rirer ap to Babylon and the founding of Chuax by him at the month 
o< the Tigiie, his attempt to reopen the long neglected route from the 
Per&ian GhiJf roand Arabia, and his plan for the circumnaTigaticn of 
Africa—aU these alike bear eloquent testimony as much to the geniua of 
the anther as to the importance of the object. His early death brought 
all these to an abrupt end. The struggle, for mastery among his earlier 
successors, and for tery existence among the later ones did not afford 
much soope for snoh farseeing enterprises. The magnificent activity of 
the Qreat Macedonian Monarch did not, however, prove altogether barren 
of result. The Ptolemies <812 B.o.—80 B.o.) became, as rulers of Egypt, 
heir to Alexander’s exploring and commercial ambitions and these continued 
the traditional Egyptian policy. The construction of the oanal to the 
Pelusian arm of the Kile, the founding of ports (among them Berenice, 
not far from 8uakim) on the Bed Sea, and the eecuring of the old route 
to OoptOBi all under the Ptolemies, had the effect of raising the traditional 
transit trade into oversea trade, though still on a very modest scale> to 
bloeeoxu later on into full Ocean commerce under theit Boman lucoeuore. 

After Alexander's invasion, India came into touch with the outer 
world to a far greater extent than ever she did before, and what is more 
aha came into touch with the outer world both by way of land and. to 
a smaller axteut parbapi, by way of the sea. To this latter consuism&tion 
the Ptolemies appear to have contributed largely, and the fact of such 
communication is put beyond doubt by the 0raek inscriptioD at Edfn 
referring to Sophon lodoi (Subhanu, the Indian) and by the Papyrus of 
Oxyrhynohus. Oveiiea communication to India by way of Egypt waa 
clearly eitabliabed when in 80 2.0. the Bom am became masters of Egypt. 
With, their advent in this region, maritime commerce of the Indian Ocean 
takes a fresh start and the lucky venture of the Ghsek Hippalos (first 
century s.o.), which led to the discovery of the monaoone, was the 
crowning achievement of the series of nautical snterpriass over a long 
stretch of time. It was Cape Fartak {Greek Syagrus) about the centre 
of the eouth coast of Arabia, that was the startiog point and the ports 
of the Malabar Coast were the objeotive of these ent^riaes. 

Almost directly after the annexation of Egypt, Augustus received an 
embassy from India, presumably from the South. A later embassy came 
to him from the P and ion thus indicating clearly that the Bomans were 
in touch with the south of the country end not like their Greek prede- 
ceesow with the North. Both Pliny and Strabo (first century a.d.) 
complained of the heavy drain of gold from Borne into India, and this 
question assumed such gravity under Tiberius that the Senate considered 
how best they could stem this outflow of gold. Senate and eavante not¬ 
withstanding the Boman s were plying a brisk trade with India, the 



mftgnitTid® of which was completely'altewd by the diecoTery of Hippaloe. 
Icdia ceased, ae m the later days of Poitogaese diacovery, to be Ae goal 
of the West. Oeylon, aud farther the Golden Cheraonese (Malacca) came 
within their purview and this brought them into touch with the Chines^ 
the Phcenicians (commercial power) of (be Bast- Kattigura, whether it 
be Tonquin or Canton, became the great meeting place and matt of 
exchange between the Par Bast and the West. All thie commercial 
activity lasted on down to the reign of Caracalla early In the thi^ 
century A.O. as has been pointed out in a former issue of the Mythic 
Society's Journal (vide India at Dawn oj th^ OhrUHan Era, vol. i, 

pt. ii). . 

It was pointed out already that the Roman a ventnied upon Ocean 
oommsroe when they found the land route impossible because of the 
Rarthians, while the most enterprising among their Greek predecessors 
were under no such necessity, because of land oommunication. In con¬ 
sidering Chinese enterprise upon the Indian Ocean, it has to be borne 
in miod that the Chinese were influenced by similar considerations. 
During the period covered above the Chinese had been constantly 
threatened by the greet tribes which are known by (he generic name 
fiinng-nu. It was the first great Emperor of China that felt the need 
for protection against these barbarians and completed the Great Wall 
g20—210 B.o. Under his sncceseori of the Western Han Dynasty war 
against the western barbarians proved unavailing, and one of the rulers 
of the dynasty sought peace by a marriage alliance with no improvement 
in the relations. It was the great Emperor Wou-ti (140—87 ».o.) that felt 
the enormous drain of blood and money in these campaigns. He attempted 
to get into political reUtions with the people in the rear of the Hinng-nu 
such as the Yueh-ohi in Sogdiana, Chang Chien, the aml^adot on the 
great mieeion, was taken prisoner on the western route but managed to 
reach hie destination. He had to avoid that read on his return jeurney, 
and even on the Khotan Lob-nor road he was again taken prisoner by 
the Hiung-nu. Ha managed at last to return to China in 126 b.o., 
but wae sent on another mission tc Turkestan. It was on this occasion 
that he brought back peace ensuring regular intercourse with Central Asia. 
He it was that brought to China report of the existence of Buddhism in 
India, one great stimulus to intercourse with that country, as also 4he 
cultivation of the grape, pomegranate, aud lucerne. It was in this reign 
that the Chinese Empire extended in ell directions. It included the 
Southern Provinces and Yunan and what was more Cochin-China was 
annexed. This expansion sonthwards brought China into the commercial 
diole of the Indian (Jeean. Peaceful missions were dispatched to Sogdiana 
and PE^thia. All this effort on the western side was to keep the high 
waye of trade clear of the marauding tribes and had bat partial success. 
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None the less was i% seceseaty to secure a share oi the trade oi the 
weetem world to ease the financial strain of the wars. 

In the first century B.o. then while the trade of the Indian Ocean 
littoral was developing into Ocean commerce through the discovery of 
the aouth'West monsoon, the Chinese also came into touch with the 
eastern half of the ocean. The maritime enterprise of the Chinese 
and wanes according as the other commercial peoples show less activity 
or more. It is doubtful if the China silks, valued highly ia India, came 
by way of land or by way of the sea; but there seems to have been some 
early trade in this article at least. So long as the overland route remained 
closed, it was indispensable to have the sea route open to come into touch 
with the ‘West. If the Bomans, or may be their Greek ptedeceseors 
before them, ventured eastwards into Indonesia or Malacca, the Chinese 
sailed no farther West than this. There seem to have been Chinese 
marts in Ceylon and the east coast of India earlier than the Boman 
entry into this region. When the Romani sailed up to Kattigura, the 
Chinese retreated, their purpose being trade and trade alone. It was 
seen that Boman trade in the Bast ceased early in the third century 
a.D- with the Emperor Caracalle'e accession, It ie in that century that 
Chinese trade advanced westwards. The Bomans csasing to sail up to 
Kattigura, the Cbiness advanced westwards to Penang and Malacca 
where they ace found in the middle of the fourth century A.n. About the 
end of the century they advanced to Ceylon which oSered the additional 
attraction of the teaching of the Buddha to the cotnmetoisJ. Tins was 
s goal that they strove to reach again and again; and by middle of 
the fifth century they carried themselves forward up to the Persian Gull 
Md the town of Hira on the Euphrates. If Edrisi is to be believed et 
ftll they went up to Aden and the other ports of the Bed Sea. All this 
forward move ceased about a.d. 700, although, by now, they had secwed 
a firm hold upon Ceylon which remained the emporium between the East 
and West to the middle of the eighth century a.d, 

During the seven centuries of the pendulum-like oscillations of Chinese 
trade, there were revolutions in Western Asia, which affected this trade 
considerably. In this part of the Indian Ocean took place a phsnom^oc 
simUar to the ousting of the Dutoh from the oatrymg trade of the WmI 
in the ssventeentb century A.D. The GreccRoman tr^e was gradually 
ousted and its place was alike gradually being taken by the inhabitants of 
the western Uttoral of the Indian Ocean- . , .u 

The Indians themselves did not look upon this development of the 
flourishing commerce with indifference, and it was, perhaps, m this 
period that they made the advance to the Bast. The evidence of In^aa 
influence in Indonesia is so great that active mtercourse is undeniable 
In the region of Indonesia there sprang into importance a people called 
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the Malays who began aeiiotiflly to compete with, and at one period 
Baperaede, the Chinese. But np to Ceylon the Chinese conbinoed to 
ply their trade. It waa beyond this limit that the Chinese were com¬ 
pletely deprived of their trade by the consolidation of the Persian power 
under the Sassanide (a.d. 227—651). Bsisbg their kingdom to the 
rank of a great power, they gained absolute possession of the trade 
of the Persian Gulf. Hence their monopoly remained unoballenged as 
neither the Indians nor the powerful inhabitants of the kingdom of Hiza 
had any other route available. It was from Khoaru II of this dynasty 
that the Ohalukya Pulikesin II received the emhsuy, depicted in a fresco 
painting at Ajaota, in a.n. 625^. 

Like the Persian, Arabian and Indian merchantmen sailed to Ceylon 
or to the pert opposite on the Indian coast Tondi, to receive the wares 
brought in Chinese junks, partionlarly silk, oloves, aloes-wood, etc., 
with a view to carry these commodities across the Persian Gulf. 
On the Bed 8ea, however, Persian itduence did not make such head¬ 
way as to abolish Boman influence, so that Berenice Tioglodytic^, 
the far-famed port, flourished np to the fourth century a.o. Even in 
the days of Justinian (a.D. 537-40) the ships of the Eastern Boman 
Empire sailed from Ellima and aneieat Elath through the Bed Sea to 
India. It is in this way that the Bomaka Siddhanta of the astronomers 
and the Vavanapura meridian (meridian of Alesandiia) must have come 
into India. The unusually Arm hold that the Persians maintained on 
the Euphrates valley made it impossible to break their monopoly of the 
western trade along tht shortest rente. Eenoe the Bed Sea presented 
itself as the only avenue of communication between the East and the 
West. The expanding trade demands of the Byzantine court, as welt as 
of the oivilised Mediterranean world, found the shipping industry of 
Eliama and Elath inadequate, and Juetinian found it necessary to eeek 
the alliance of other States favourably situated to eupplement the efforts 
of these. These allies were the Ethiopians of the Auxumitic kingdom 
at the entrance to both the Indian Ocean and the Bed Sea (Somaliland, 
Abyssinia). This would naturally mean a lapse back into traneit trade. 
This movement failed to torn the flank of the Persians who had firmly 
secured their connexion with India by an alliance with tlM western power 
of the early Chalukyas, their contemporaries. Every attempt at dislodging 
them, therefore, left them stronger than they were before. 

The advent of Muhammad and the development of Islara under his 
immediate successors brought Islim into touch at one sweep with both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, but it was only in the region of the 
Indian Ocean that their influence was at all lasting. It is in this ocean 
alone that their power took an Oceanic character. Pie-isl&mic Arabs 
were aocuatomed to sea-faring. The migration of the Ge-ea nations of 
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Sonth Arabia to Abysaicia and the oavigatioa of the peoples of Hira and 
Aden would be proof of tbie; bnt anything like a deliberate oversea policy 
they never adopted in their pre-isl^mio days. Boon after the death of 
Mn^mmad the oeo-Perslan kingdom lay shattered by the powerful hand 
of 'Umar (a.D. 654*44), and it seemed aa if the Indian Ooean was aboot 
to lapse back into its usual state of comparative icsignidoance. This 
was the more likely as about the year a.n. 641 the whole of nearer 
Asia and Egypt fell under the yoke of Islim. The Indian Ocean thoa 
became a vaster Arabian Sea. Prom Sqob and Massowah to Karachi and 
the Indus, its waves washed the shore under the dominion of the Khalils, 
both Offitneiad and ‘Abbaside. It became possible for the world com¬ 
merce of those days to fall into the bands of the Arabs alone. For the' 
first time in the anthenticAted history of the Indian Ocean has one’s 
attention to be divided between two routes, the immemorial East to 
West and the now modem North to South. The claim of the Arabs to 
historical greatness in this region consists in their expansion towards the 
Beet Coast of Africa where alone the Arabs asserted their capacity to 
resist the world powers of modern times. 

The fall of Persia and the possession of several of the commercial 
ports made the Arabs see the necessity for seewerd enterprise for tbeii 
^parity. The founding Basra or Basiora and Baghddd testify to their 
political foresight and their knowledge of the geographical requirements 
of oommetoe. The Arab fleets are seen on the coasts of India as early 
as A.D. 687. It was necessary for them, however, to drive out the Persians 
from the sea where they continue to be all-powerful even after the fall of 
the Sassaaids, a.n. 641; nay, in fact, the Partis found a home in India 
from the cruel hands of 'Umar and must keep their commerce as a prime 
necessity of their existence. For two csDturies, therefore, the two peoples 
managed to trade upon the Indian Ocean in peaceful harmony and 
in the early decades kept to the old time-hcnonred paths of commerce 
without going beyond Ceylon, as Chineee commerce at the time went 
up to the shores of the Persian GHilf. When about a.b. 700 the Persians 
and the Arabs ventured boldly across the Bay of Bengal owing to 
improvements in their ship-building and the knowledge cf the compass, 
the Chinese retired as was habitual with them. The meeting place between 
the Bast and the West became Kelah on the Straits of Malacca mstead 
of Ceylon. Up to the thirUenth century when again the Chinese begm 
their rhythmical westward movement, thanks to the stimulus to navi¬ 
gation given by Kublai Kh4n and Ic the enterprise of the Venetian 
Marco Polo, then in the Great Khdn’s service, the ponderous OMnese junks 
begin to make their appearance far into the West, and their visits to Cali¬ 
cut and Ormuz were quite frequent, although their termmal port was m 
Ceylon as in the previous periods. 
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14 was in 6b« perioa of their maritime activity that they attempted 
discoyery and CMMjqceet, They made one voyage of aiscovory to Mahdishn 
in East Africa. In the bet ha)f of the dfteenth century the monat^a of 
the Ming dynaety anbjogated Ceylon and with this Chinese activity in 
the Indian Ocean reached ite onlminating point. By the middle of the 
fifteenth oentury Chine diesppeared from the Indian Ocean and thie time 
permanently. The repeated attempts of China, spread over more than 
a thonsand years, to keep in touch with the West were batten of oonfe- 

quenoee either to China or the West. u »• 

Bnt one fact of significance most be noted. It is now that the nanti- 
oal epirit of the Malaya and their maritime capacity emerge out of 
the obeouirity that hitherto ahrouded them. The moat natitical among 
the peoplei of Indoneaia, their maritime aobievementa were limited by 
their geographical Burtonndinge. Their early voyagea before the Chinese 
yentnre in thoae regicna were probably not the first in their history. No 
exact information, however, is available except to trace with tolerable 
oleamesa how the Western Archipelago and Java came into certain re- 
larion with India and how both Brahmanism and Buddhism found their 
way thither. Jtt waa only when the Malaya abandoned their insular posi¬ 
tion from a correct appreciation of its political and economic narrowneas 
that they achieve anything worthy, The founding of Singapore in A.D. 
1160 from the old empire of Msnanglrabau marks the beginnmg of 
their power which extended in the course of the next centuries to the 
great part of Indonesia and found conepicuous expression in the pros¬ 
perity of Malacca founded in *.D. 1962, through which for many centu¬ 
ries the whole commerce from West to Eaet passed. It was the ordinanoe 
of an unkind destiny that at the very moment when they were ready for 
a larger development of their nautical abilities that the era of European 
enterprise in the Indian Ocean dawned. Piracy, which had been greaUy 
esteemed by the Malays even before, had since become their almost 
exclusive occupation till it was put down in comparatively recsnt times- 
One feat on a large scale waa, however, performed by them and that 
was the occupation of the island of Madagascar, an event ascribed to any 
time between the firat and the twelfth'centuries a.d. 

The Arab adventures on the western shores of the Indian Ocean 
had left more lasting results. They sailed from Yemen down the coast 
of Airica, from which the Greeks kept aloof, even beyond the Equator 
down to the end of the second century A.D. Before the advent of lelim, 
however, these voyagea were purely commercial. About a century after 
the Hijra the connexion with the South was drawn closer, Where 
formerly there were only factories, fortified toros sprang op. Bound 
these towns were grouped little kingdoms, small in siae, but able to influ¬ 
ence and change, nationality and cnetoms, religion and type of the settled 
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population. Makdishii and Batawa, M^ndi and Mombasa, but wpedally 
Balwa-Kiswani, flourished for many centuries as centres of these States, 
by whose maintenance for foUy nine hundred years the Arab nation has 
given the most brilliant proof of hiitoricai strength and petmanenoe- 
Despite all their familiarity and maritime activity the ohartography of 
the Indian Ocean was not well understood till quite modem times. The 
Indian Ocean was imagined to be a long and narrow continuation of the 
Mediterranean turned south. This was not all. It wae taken to be an 
inland aea like the Mediterranean with an imaginary aouthem land bound¬ 
ary formed by twisting the east coast of Africa to run due East and 
West at the southern extremity of the ocean. This was oaroed in 
imagination to meet Asia somewhere in the far Bast. Ptolemy the geogra¬ 
pher aooepted this notion and perpetuated it, as the idea passed down 
through the Arabs to the Europe of the middle ages, notwithstanamg 
that the Arabs were familiar with the African coast line along Somali¬ 
land and Zanzibar- This false notion had two important results. It 
oonflned the activity of the Arabs, because of a desire to keep neat home, 
to the east coast of Africa except for an occasional voyage or two \o the 
unknown Sendsh Coast—a name they gave to the ' Terra Auetralis or 
Ethiopian Australia of Ptolemy. The idea of such a contin^l m *e 
South Indian Ocean made it remain a problem it was impossible for the 
middle ages of Europe to solve. . 

This early notion as to its imagined character made it an imp^ble 
barrier between the imperfect civilization that bordered on it. Hwce 
from the earliest time the navigation of the ocean was avoided by a 
detour or was conducted by coasting or was placed under the control of 
the monsoons entirely. The high roads of the sea foDowed the time* 
honoured lines of latitude except when the Arabs made their ocoamoaal 
voyages either to Sendsh or to Sofala, from the period of Phamciw eater* 
priaee in the second miUennium B.o. down to the middle of the fiftwC^h 
century a-d, All their intercourse, the Chinese conquest of Ceylon and the 
Arab conquest of India excepted, was one-sided and devoted te oommew. 
Its importance lay in the civUiaing of taankiad. In this exchange ot the 
products of the East and West, the latter was always the recipient and 
then, as now, the balance of trade was against Europe- During the iMt 
third oi the period covered above, it wae the West Asiatic ^oplee that 
were the carrying agente-prinoipally the 

Arabs When these latter swept into a poUtical and intellectual world- 
power. the time-honoured connexion between the MediterraneM world 
was snapped—' whether it is a question of obtaining rare spices, dyes, or 
luxuries, « of the introduction of the Indian system of numerals, or of 
the widening of the knowledge of medicine and matbamatice, of geography 
and astronomy, the result is always the same; the nations that command 
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SdB and the Persian 0utf are ineyltabl^ the agents. The Indian 
Ocean after the seventh or eigth oentnry a.D. b^re the stamp of a purely 
Aaiatic Sea. with poeaibly a faint African mixtare.’ 

The Indian Ocean like the Pacific wae thns remoTed from the vision 
of the Europeans who have bad to re-diecover and open it up; that this 
happened eimoltaneoualy with the opening up of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic belongs to the chapter of accidents, but the discovery itself is due 
to the course of internal development of the Bnropean nations that took 
part in it; the difference in the course of the work of exploration was 
due to geographical conditions and belongs entirely to modern history 
and Enropean enterprise. 
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THE BRAHMANAIC SYSTEMS OF RELI¬ 
GION AND PHILOSOPHY’ 

A paper read h9f<fre (As Mythic Society 
Decenher 1910 

By Mr. M. T. NABA8ItfEIBll«AR, B.A., M.B.A.e. 


LaDIBS abb OBBTLBVBt), 

As it u oustozxuuy with us in the But to begin a eubioot like this with 
An inTOoatot; vene, let me open the leoture with a few Licee from 
a Weetern poet (Joev Lab<3B0Bhb), whose pioni lentimente deserve to 
be echoed b7 aU aatione in the world:— 

light o( the ^orld I Immortel Miad I 
^ Bhthei of all the buaen kind! 

Whose boundless eye, tbst koowa no net, 

Intent oa nsture'e ample breast, 

Bsplorei the spaoe of earth and skies, 

And sees eternal inoenae heel 
To Thee, my bnmble voice 1 raise; 

BbrgiTS, while I preeame to prslee. 

These linea, as tendered into Sanskrit in my Parivrifti’fatnamdlA, 

mn thns 

sStSflWisfll firSRra 31 5R^ Wim I 

ftsij fnrrf^M^ I 

^ rw B[SBirn i I 


1 To treat of iWW»a Mperately from PWiwpAjf li, tom the Binds polat of »lew, an 
iDDoeuble tea*, « in India •«p«laUy we mo the t« mixed up lo oloMiy w. 
thtokef the one epart from the ether- (Fide my 'Pap« on KiU4»w*’* Eeligloa and Philo- 
•opby Qontributed to the litdioft AeAjuerp, ISIO.) 
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Oh, xD»y I Btill Thy laroni prot® 

BtiU gre.at gratltudd aod Iotb, 

Let ttrakh wd vitkne guard my heart; 

Kor peace, nor hope, nor joy departs 
But yet, whate’et ay hie may be 
My heart aball atiU repose on Thee ( 

To Thee, my bumble voioe 1 raise; 

Forgive, while I preaume to praiae. 

Which again reads is SAsakrit thua 

mi sk ^ i 

WT fsm 5^ ^ 1 

^ 5 ^ ' 

wpi ^ ■ 

The Executive Council oi the Mythic Society have done me a great 
honour by allowing me the opportunity of addressing this learned alienee. 
I shall deem myself very fortnnate if what I am going ^ to«mght 
should be found acceptable to this audience ae giving a fairly correct 
idea of the Brfthmanaio syetems of Religion and Philosophy. 

Much has been written, no donbt, and by eminent echolats, on the 
VSdinta Philosophy, But eo fat, the VJdInta Philosophy hss come to 
mesn the Advaita Philosophy as taught by the followers of 0snkar4obarya. 
Very Ultle was known of the Bvaita and the ViftshtSdvaita syetoma till 
very recently- The English translations of a few works of the CJreat 

Reformers-6fI-Rftmlauiloblrya and MedhvichSrya—havs be^ mMO 

available to the public only within recent timee; but the bulk of the 
religions and pbiloaopbioal literature relating to these systems remams as 
yet untanslated. Thus tha precious eenliments of the 8r!-Vaishnava 
Saints and Sages, for srample, which are preserved mostly m the Tamil 
language, are still a sealed book tc Western scholars. Dr. Onersoa, the 
weil-kaown orientalist, bears testimony to the treasure of pious tbci^hts 
oontwned in the Dravidian Religious Literature, and has recently pubhsbed 
the translations of some valuable works in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London.' A comprehensive study of the religions or 
phUosophical systems of India may not be quite possibb to foreign 
scholars, who have not made a personal investigation of the creeds and 
bellsfe of the people, as professed in the present day.* This defect has 


» Vid4. lot toaUB«, Tr«ul*tlen el hj A. Gi^liidAohltTi <4 Mysota 

Mifious TJhottgM Lift in 2«di»-(P'v£»» to the Pir»fc 

laitioB), 
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h^&a noticed of l&te by orientalists, end it ie a matter oi great pleasure 
to all that attempts are nov being made to etndy the * life of the man 
upon the soil 

Dr. Grierson, in hie Infcrodnctiozi to the Aitba>Pafichabe, tranalatad 
by A. Gdrind&ob&rya, says (J.R.A.8. for Jsly, 1910):—'I have also left 
out a fev quotations from European writers on the Bb&garata doctrines 
whose views are familiar in this ooantry, and, however valuable, do 
not possess the authority of an Indian Professor of the reli^wn It 
would, therefore, be very profitable if Indian achoJars are invited to 
oo-operate with European soholars in the attempt to trace and coilact 
the secret tieasuree oontained in the religious and philosophical systems 
of India. The labours of orientalists in this field of literature, till 
now. have no doubt been very laudable; but their conolusioDs, we are 
sorry to observe, have become mostly one-sided. Even the latest among 
them have wrongly identified the VId&nta, as a whole, with only one 
of its several aspects; and have gives it the most misleading title of 
Indian Pantheim. Very few of them have earnestly studied the religious 
beliefs and philoscpbioal views now carrent among the peoples of ^utb 
India. It is a well-hnown fact that South India was the cradle oi 
Brahmasaic revival. The great reformers, Sankarichirya, Bftmiaujtohgrya, 
MadhvftchArya, all belong to South India; and it is from the teachings 
of these that a few northern reformers imbibed their apiritusl knowledge 
in later times. Even to-day the Pandits of South India are held in great 
esteem and veneration by the Korth Indian soholars and are considered 
authorities in matters relating to Beligion and Philosophy,—as being the 
custodians oi the teachings of the great Acharyaa of old. 

It is here in the South of India that the renowned Drftvi^a Saints (the 
authors of the 4,000 Divya Prabandha works) and the great Sages who 
wrote their precious commsntariei on them, lived and worked for the 
elevation of ^e masses, irrespective oi caste or creed.' 

The three great Brahmanaio communities—the Smirtas, the dri 
Vaishnavas and the Mldbvas—have their representative Mathas eetab- 
liehed by the great Beformers in the South, and the Gurus of these 
Mathas command pre-eminence even to-day, throughout India—the majority 
of the northern devotees being their disciples. 

Thns we see that South India is the proper place where the Brihmanaic 
religions can be best stndied. 

It may be observed that all the BiShmanaic syeteme of religion in 
India be comprised within the three well-known original systems 
based on the VSdanta, vis,: (1) the Adwtiia, ^3) the Dtaita, and (8) the 
ViHshtddeKiita; all other schools founded on the Vsd&nta, are each of 

* 9m mj iBtToduotiois M the X^aMta^ainamelS, Aseode Ptms. Madtae. 
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them seen to be, an off-ehoot from, oi a sub-dWiaioir of, one or the other 

of these three main eyetema. . . # u * u 

My duty to-night -will, therefore, be to lay before yon a brief sketch 
of these three systems of BrShmaaaic, Religion and Philosophy. It la 
hardly necessary for me to say that, in the short space .of « hoar 
I cannot be expected to do foil jnetice to these great systems, .^l that 
I can hope to do is to mention a few leading points ra the doctrines of 
the respective systems; and by comparing them briefly, to draw some 
inference as to the nature of the tenets common to all the Vdddntie 

schools of thought. ^ a 

Let us first note briefly what the terms Adva\Ui, Dvatta and KthsAtfl. 

dooita mean. , .n 

The Advaita system recognises only one entity called Brahman or 
Atman and holds the world to be unreal. Hence the name Advaita (non- 
Dualism or Mooiem). This system ie generally represented by the Smlrta 
community among the Brlhmans. 

.The Dvaita system recognises all the three entities—matter, eonl and 
God‘ and holds that they are entirely distinct from one another, and that 
no two of them oen be identified. Hence it ie called the Dvaita (Dualism). 
This eystem is represented by the MIdhva community of the Brthmens. 

The Viiishtftdvaita also recognises all the three entitiei—matter, eoul 
and (Jod; but holds that, although they are by nature dieting from one 
another, God or the Supreme Soul ie often identified (in the Upanisbads) 
in a figurative sense with the Universe of matter and eoule-which is (as 
it were) Hie body. Matter end souls being the inseparable attnbnt« of 
God at ell times—in a subtle or etikshma stage before creation, and In a 
ffiOM or tthaia stage after creation, this eystem lays stress cm the Id 
tity of God in both these stages. Hence it is called the V^h\&dva%ta 
(Qualified Mooiem). This system is represented by the 8ri-Vaishaava 
toommnnity of the Brahmans. 

With this preliminary idea about the three terms, lei ns now proceed 
to examine the origin of these three systems. 

It may be observed at the outset that the Brahmanic religious or 
philosophical system presents itself in three phases from the earliest 
times known to history or literature. To say that there was only one 
religion throughout India at some remote age is to i^ore the coatente 
of the Upaniflhads and other philosophical texts on which the Brahmaoio 
reUgioue systems are based. The Upanishade contain clear references 
to three schools of thought cnireat in India from time immemorial. 
There are three distinct classes of passages in the Dpanishads— 

(i) (Hon-Dualistic Texts)—or passages that apparently 

declare the enetence of only one Reality (Atman or Brahman), and speak 
of all differences as unreal. 
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(ii) (Dualutio T€xfcs) Of pfrssftges ibAt openly dedato the die- 

tinotiona betvoen m&ttsr, aonla and Glod(i. e. distinctions between every 
two individnela eznong them)—all tbe three being treated as real entitles, 
(iu) (BeooDciling Texts) or passages that reoonoile the above 

two apparently contradictory olassee oi! texts^by proving div$rsi6y in 
uniiy. 

A few examples will make this division of the Vedantio texts obvions.— 
(i) N^DuaUftic TnU 

(1) ‘ There is nothing here that is many and varied. He who seta 

this world as though it is varied, obtains death from death/ 

(BrtA. Up., iv. 4.) 

(2) 'But where there is duality, as it were, there one sees another; 

but where to one all this becomes Stman, there who ahall see 
whom; (shall see) by what; and who shall know, which, and 
by what?’ {Brik. Up., ii. 4-4.) 

(8) ' That which is all this is this Atman/ Up., iv. d-7.) 

(4) 'For whenever he perceives in Him even the smallest distinction, 

then indeed there Is fear for him.' (Tai. Up., ii. 7*1.) 

(6) ' He who knows the Brahman becomes the Brahman alone.’ 

(hfui^ Up.f ii. 8*9.) 

(0) ' He is not all this. Let him worship Him as Atman Himself/ 

{Brih. Up., i. 4>7.) 

(7) ' Existence alone, my dear child, this was at the beginning 

one only, withont a second * {OhhOnd. Up., vi. 2*1.) 

(6) ' That thon art.' (OhhSnd. Up., vi. 8-7.) 

(9) ' One alone. Harayana, was (at the bwinning)/ (Mahep., i. 1.) 

(10) ' All this was at first one alone, the Atman/ 

(Aitariya Up., i. M.) 

(ii) DvalitHc T$zU 

(a) (Sonl and Qod dinging to matter) ‘ Two birds, which poesess similar 
attributes and are inseparable friends, cling to the same tree; 
one of them eats the sweet fmits of the Pippala tree, while 
the other shines in splendour without eating at all/ 

(itfui^. Up., iii. 1-1.) 

((} (<^d and the Universe) ' The two un-bom, the intelligent and the 
Don-intelligent, are the Lord and the non»Lord/ 

{ivii. Up., 19.) 

(c) (Oharaoteristios of the sonl as distingoiahed from matter and God.) 

' Then whoever feels *' I smell this,'' that ia the soul.' 

{ChhM. Up., viii, 12-4.) 


3 
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‘Who ia the aoul? He is that person who is Itrminoaa in the 
uroximitT to the PrSnee in the heart and wholly coadsts of 
knowledge.' Up.t iv. 3-7,) 

‘ He ia indeed, the eeer, the hearer, the taater, the eiyeller, the 
thinker, the knowar, the doer, and ia the person who ia made 
up of intelligence; {PraSna. Up., iy. 9.) 

•Haying known the aonl (Itman) and (Glod) ^e Prime-moyer 
(PrSrityj) as aeparate from one another.' (fitif. Up-, i. 6.) 

' He. the canae, is the Lord of (sonU) the lorda of the aenses.’ 

0vH. Up., yi. 9.) 

The Lord of matter (Pradhana) and aoula (KshStraiBas), the Master 
oi the qaaiitieg. Up., yi. 18.) 

From this, the Mftyin (0od) creates, thia UnWerae; and in that 
is another (the aonl) fettered by MiyS: Up., W. 9.) 

• Hating learnt that, and being freed from name {nSma) and form 
(rfliwi), attains the Diyioe Person, who ie the meet Supreme, 

(Ifwti. Up., iih 9*6.) 


( 1 > 

(9) 

( 8 ) 


(4) 

( 8 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


(lii) SeconciUn^ TtxU 

May I become manifold and be born.* (Chhdnd. Up., ti* W.) 

He thought—May I create the worlds.' Up., i. 1-1) 

The eternal among the eternals, the intelligent among the mtelli* 
gents, who, though One, fulfils the desires of the many,' 

{KatJia. Up., y. 18, and Up., yi- 18.) 

He who has entered within is the ruler of all things that are 
bom and is the Boul of all.' (Ttyur-Iwyala, iii. 90.) 

He whose body is the soul.' (3nA. Up., y- 7-22.) 

■ He whose body Is the earth.' {Brih. Up., v. 7-8.) 

'What ejtists within that small apace ioside the heart, that is to 
be sought after.' {OhMitd. Up., yiii. 1-1-) 

'Of whatever nature a man's worship is in this world, of that 
same nature that man becomes after death.' 

{Chhdnd. Up., iii. 14-1,) 

From whom all these things are bom, in whom when born they 
live, and whom they enter when they perish, do thou desire 
to know that well; that is the Brahman.' 

(Toitt. Bhrigit, i. 1.) 

'He who understands and knows all.’ Up., i. 1-9.) 


It is to be observed that of these classes of texts, (1) the AdvaiUt 
system reoognjsea the authority of the Non-Dualistio Texts alone, and 
rejects the rest ae referring to the vyavahdrika (the apparent and not 
the real) side <4 knowledge; (2) the Dvo^fa system attaiee importance 
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to the Duftlietic Texta only and trisfl to explain away the rest; 
(8) whereas the VUUh^djoixUA system reconciles the Non-Pnalistlc and 
the DuaUetio Texts by the application of the remaining class ol 
texts thns recognizing the authority oi all the Upanishadic 

passages.* 

'We thus see that the Upanishads present to us ikrn different stages 
of thought, although they are to be construed together so as to give us 
a consistent idea. Hence it is that all the three aystems^the AdvaitS) 
the Dvaita and the Vi^isht&dvaita trace their doctrines to the common 
source—the Upanishads. It is true that these three syetema have, for 
their common authorities, severdl later treatises also, such as the Brahma* 
Satras, the Bhagavad-GIti, the Bmritis, the Itihisas and the Puiiaas. 
But it is a gross mistake to suppose that the Advaita system had its 
origin in ^anharicharya, the Dvaita system in Idodhtioharya and 
the Vilishtadvaita in RamftnujlchSrya. These Great Befoimers only 
rtncvaitd the three systems that had been already formulated by their 
predecessors;* and, by writing their valuable commentaries (Bbftsbyae), 
came to be known as the Bh&shyakdrat of the respective syetems. 

We have thus shown that the germs of these three systems are found 
in the Upanishads themselves; end the chtonologica) order of the three 
great Beformete above named has therefore nothing to do with the order 
of tcoatment that I have herein adopted^, to facilitate compatison—vis. 
{first) the Advaita system, (Hcondfp) the Dvaita system and {thirdlp) tbs 
Viiiah(advaita system. 

THE ADVAITA SYSTEM 

Taxino the Upeniehadio passage—' Tot*That thou art*, one 
can see that the word * That ' represents the Supreme Being (or Para- 
Brahman), the word 'thou' represents any individual being or soul 
(jlTitman) that is addressed, and the verb * art ' shows the identity of 
the two beings (represented by Thai and thov). 

The whole philosophy of the Advaita system is based on the meaning 
of passages similar to the above. 

There is only one entity according to tbie school-called Atman or 
Bro^mon. The term Advaita means nonAwUum or m&nim, To identify 
it with Panthtism, as some ecbolate have done, is not correct, as ^e 
Advaitin holds that the Dniverse is unreal. 

1 Sv«7 ubolai ilxoolS tlut ilu Upuitbeds ere, m » whel*. % oeodeUnS; 

«DbQdim«nt oi pUloMphiMl taooshi; end uj lotarpretcfioo siT«n ol th«m otn U oonaidirod 
mmd, only If moh lo(«rpTet«tioa is okpobU of olnoiSAUns all tbo la its UpMhhadlr, 

M giving n eoaflitonf fdoo tbrongbonl. 

( Bofor ko ibo lioto of XohSryw tbikt pwoodod kbwo Boformun ond io th^li voiuUt wOfkt 
uDOQg tho Chtnt^anif^oraU of th« thioe loofi. 
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The Atman (or u ono ooJ; tnd aapreme, %ai all the voride 

that seem to have beeo created bj the Sapreme Being aie in the manner 
ot dreams. These are the creations of avidpS or nescience which belongs 
to the Bnpreme Being This avidpd is «sR<ldi or without a begin* 

ning and is the canis of the Yarions illnsor; manifestations in the world. 

' Sankarleh&rja maintains thst the knowledge of self is the constant 
basis of all other kinds of knowledge. That is» the primary and self 
evident intnition of self is the basis of aU other kinds of knowledge, 
whether perceptiTs or inferential, direct or indirect, present, past or future. 
As we oaonot know the external objecle without kncwnp tbe self as its 
knower, we may infer that cannot of any object withont thinking 
of the eame self as its knower. Tbns tbe UniYcrse exists only relative 
to knowledge.*’ 

From this relatiTity of the world to knowledge, it would appear that 
there are two distinct entiiise, vis.'-*' 

(1) tbe self or sonl as tbe suhjsct of knowledge and 

(2) tbe world as tbe object of knowledge. 

But this distinction is apparent and not teal 

The essence of the self or sonl is knowledge. E^ery object that preeents 
itself before this self or sonl is foand to be pervaded by knowledge; 
therefore no object can be distinct from self, which in its essence is 
knowledge. It follows therefore that in every act of knowledge, there 
is only one ondivided entity**-caU it self or sonl or knowledge—which is 
both subject and object, b^nse it knows only itself and nothing else. 

There is in fact no knwfr or agent (9(n)i and nothing knowtbU (^); 
there is only Amowfsdps (fR). And this knowledge is called Atman or 
BrokmOA. The whole world which is foil of manifestations in the form 
of knmosrs (or souls) and knowabUs (objects) is unreal; whereas KnovUdpe 
alone', called Atman ot Brahman, is real. This is what oonstitntes the 
AdwUta or manutie theory. 

* Oor knowledge of space and time cannot disprove this theory; for 
the world of time and space, the objective world, has no independent 
sxfitence, but is oomprehended in tbs self. The belief in its independent 
ot real eziiteacs is tbe result of avidpH (nescisnoe ot ignorance)— 
which can be destroyed only by a tme knowledge of Self or Atman. 
With tbe merging of time tid space in tbe self, tbe idea of a plurality 
of souls becomes groundless; and when tbe souls or agencies that Intro* 
dues ftnitude into reality are shown to be enrea), finitude also disappears, 
and ths Inhnits alone remains.* 

I I UD LiuUbMd to PooSU SSUaiOs Isim'bbUiau te niB* ot tb« iim» 4nd poMtfM 
tpioM luw. 
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Thru our own leU ot sonl, the boqI in each of ns, wbiob seomB to be 
fioita, is roftlly aothing but BiBbuBn'—genenlly TdpieseQted tbe words 
9RWf—which do not stand as attribntes to Brahman, bat only 
go to prove the BeaUt 7 or Exiatenoa oi only one entity, Brahman. 
Brahman ia aimilarly identified with Blisa or Snanda. All tbeae terns 
abould be taken to negative the reality of objeota other than Brahman 
thne :•» 

other than Un^Tratb. 
f RT*(^r?rgiTW) .» Ignorance. 

» Pinitode. 

Koa«Bliie. 

Thue we aee that Brahman, according to the Advaitin, ia or 

N# 

without attribntea: for no qualifying epitbeia ot attribntea to Brahman 
can be admitted aa real, as an^ admiesion would disprove the non- 
dnaliatic theory. lYo differentiating attribaiea {viieshai) can be found 
in Brahman which ie one undivided and iofinite maae of knowledge^ 
apoken of as Ahh<tnd^8achchiddn<ind<t. 

Thia again is baaed on the interpretation of some 'Dpanishadic 

passages, and has been fully exponnded by dankarftchArya in his works. 
The following stanzas from his Apar^Jsshinubh^H contain' the essence 
of the foregoing theory:— 

srri i 

m rt.‘ I 

^ I 

I 

8o far, we have been considering the Advaita doctrine from the ideal 
or pSratnOrihika standpoint. But from the practical or lyyieahSnJta 
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stAodpoist, the Advaitins admit the whole uaivene to b« real; and just 
like (be other eohools cf the Ved&nta, bold Chat the world has been created, 
is preserved and destroyed by livara Brahmas, from the stand* 

point, is oalled and is sapposed to contain all the good attribntes 
that may be conceived of^s all-knowing, all-powerful, meroifol, inst, holy 
and as the friend and saviour of finite souls. This pr<tcHcal Brahman is, 
therefore, called Brahman with attributes), as distinguished from 

the ideal Brahman, which is named (or Brahman without attribntes). 

The idwl Brahmas which is the only ]?teality, appears to itself throogh 
the effect of Avid^d (Kesciencs) or MSyS, as practical Brahman, and when 
snbject to this illusion of MB^ya, eees diversity in wsity. This Avidyd or 
ikfdyd is without a beginning; but it has an end. It is the nltimate cause of 
this ot worldly bondage, which appears to us to be dae to Earma. 

When Brahman realises its true nature and attains its ideal or 
stage, Arjidyd or May& vanisbee, and there is Ufoksha or freedom from 
bondage. 

The practical or stage of Brahman is compared to out 

dreamy condition, and the world is oompatsd to the things we see in 

our dreams. The world is also compared to the image that we see in 

the mirror, and is, therefore, said to have do real existence. When the 

ideal or stage is attained by Brahman, there will be an end 

of Mdyds and the world vaoiehes. Brahman will then realize its own 
undivided nature. This is compared to our condition when awake from 
a dream. The whole of this theory is summed up by 6ankar&oh&rya in 
the following introduotive verse of the DakskinS-mSrtustotra 

afj i? if 

We have now seen that dankarlohirya speaks of two kinds of 
Brahman —one real or ideal and the other unreal or practical 

The unrsti^ Brahman or is placed at the head of all 
created beings and Is called Apara-Brahma or i.e. the 

Lower Brahman ok the ESect-God; whereas the real Brahman ia oalled 



q^ri7 or ). e. the Higbw Brahman or tbs Oausa^Gbd. Wo 

bavo Boen that tha former u called and the latter as 

^ %* 

dankaraobarya ie a deront voiabjpper of <ia tba form of Vuh^o 

or 6{Ta) altbongh he eaya that Boch a Being baa no real eidetance from a 
philoeopbioal point of maw. The Twioua stutras oompoeed by him are full 
of devotion to thii CfTiTiiigr; and one or two oharaoterieCic veraea from 
hie may be quoted as illoatrating bia pious sentiments:— 

f!# q> qtj qt 

q> qq w ftf! i 

qwra?! 

^ ff q 5{^ ^ i 

qqq^ ITJ 

^ ?Mt I 

dankarichirya is equally devoted to Vishoti and diva; and he regards 
them as identical in spirit with the Supreme Boiog. Even the followers 
of 6ankarftch&rya, the SmSriae are all worshipping Viabau aa well 
as diva in their houses and temples. In fact, the Advaita doctrine regards 
evary living being in the Universe as identical with Brahman; and this 

accounts for iankaiftcb&rya’s identifying his own Preceptor 
with God (GSvinda or Vishnu) in most of his sfoirat. 

Afoksba or liberation from the worldly bondage is also of two kinds, 
according to dankarftchirya. Those who ace devoted to the Lower 
Brahman ^ attain Brahma-Idka, which is described in the 

druti as the Abode of Brahman. Attainment of this BrahmB*ltka is oaLed 
or rtlativf Uhtration. There will be no return from this 
Brahma-l^a to the earth, for tbs liberated souls live there for ages in^ 
cloee proximity to the Lower Brahman; and when this Brahman is 
merged in the Higher Brahman at the end of the cycle (9^)» all the 
soule in the Brahma-loka will share in his happy fate. 

The higher kind of MoJcsha known ae or a&scfufs UhmtUon is 

attained by the knowledge of one's perfect identity with Para-Brahmas 
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(or Highsr Brthmwi). The 0 oaJ thftt attaine this kind of liberation ie 
called a ^«|?K (one that has attained liberation dnring this life on 
earth). 

To attain this kind of liberation, no Kama (or fnlfilroent of dnties) 
can serve as the direot means. Mna or Knowledge of Eealit^ alone leads 
to this abtoluU UUraiion. Kama, in the form of the spiritual exercises 
enjoined in the iat&at, can only purify and prepare the mind for the 
Path of Knowledge There are four Irinds of spiritual exercises 

(known ae the recognised by the Advaitins:— 

(1) discrimination between eternal and tran¬ 
sitory things: 

(2) i ift ^rnc^or non-attachment to the rewards of actions 
in this as well as in the other world; 

(8) the securing of the tarions means, such as 

the control of the mind and the control of the external 
senses; and 

{*) or desire for the final emancipation of the soul. 

As regards BhaJsH or liove of God, Sankaraoharya admits^ that it ^ 
the moat perfect means of attaining Moksha; hnt he identifies the highest 
form of Bhakti with J'^ina, ae, according to him, Bhakti can secure 

Makeha only through the Path of Knowledge (3PWm)* 

THE DVAITA SYSTEM 

Wa have already seen that this system is so called because it recognizes 
tn or difference among the three categories—Matter, Souls and God. 
The word DwUia strictly means daalUm, and so it is used to denote 
difference (or dUdo). 

According to this school, Padartha or Beality (Category) is of two 
kinds :•» 

(D Indspendent and 

(II) Dependent (q^^)> 

(I) iTid^endmt Eiality or God is the glorious Vishnu, alto called 
Para«Brahman, who is all-powerful and omniscient, and endowed with 
all auspiciouB attributes. ' 
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(11) it ol tTPO kiadi:— 

<i) eind 

(ii) negitiw (•TOT^). 

Among thd positiTo ag&in, tbare aro two 

(1) Boatieat or the boqIb and 

(2) Doa-eentioDt inolading matter, time, eto. 


The sentient beings are ol varioue kinds, the chief of them being:— 

(1) The Eternally Free Goddeee Lakehm!. 

(2) The Beleaaed Soale —auob as the Devaa, ^Bhle, 

Fitfia, Men, eio. 

(d) The Fettered (^f:) ol whom there are two dmeionB:— 

(а) thoBe that are eligible for release ox mQksha and 

(б) those that are not eligible for release. 

Again those that are not eligible for release are— 

(J.) either fit for Tamae (Dark Hell) or 
(2) eternally fettered 

Sach being the olassification ol the categories according to the 
DvaitinSj they recognize five kinds of difftrtnce or 

?Wf I 

m jurfr i 


That is. 
Difference 






—(qWT?I^;) 

(1) between God and the sentient beings or indiridnal 

souls; 

(2) between God and the noo-sent lent (matter, time, eto.); 
(8) between every two among the sentient beings (or 

souls): 

(4) between matter and souls; and 

(5) between every two amcsgst the material things. 


This system ia directly oppoBsd to the Advaitio'e doctrine ol Monism 
or the identity of aonl with God. The Dvaitina declare that the eoul 
ii entirely distinct from God. and can never be identified with Him. The 

4 
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larin Brahmm h applicable 011 I 7 to the AU-power/ul VUhw, as there is 
DO other beiog that is perfect In all the excelleat q^ahties. It is deriTed 
from the root which refers to the wfiniu nature of the Supreme 
Being—infinite with respect to time, space and qualities; and shows 
that the Supreme Being is quite distinct from all limited existences, and 
individual souls The Vad&nta declares that there is only one BraJman, 
and that Brahman is infinite or unlimited in nature. The word Atman, 
as applied to Glod or Brahman* cannot be taken to mean the indi¬ 
vidual son! (limited £tman), since devotion to that itman is stated to 
be the means of final release (or 1 ^). It is totally inadmissible that 
the limited and the unlimited Atmans merge together. Nor is it 
admissible that the different parte of the 6ruU declare different Brah¬ 
mans, as the Advaitins hold. 

The Supreme Being and his attributes are absolutely identical* and 
they can be still spoken of in different terms. The form seen during 
meditation by mere imagination is not BrahmOn or Gcd, because He is 
Tion-manifgsf. It is by this non-manifest Para-Brahman (Supreme Being) 
or Vishnu (i.e. All-pervading) that the Universe is created, preserved, and 
destroyed; and all the changes in the Universe arc subject to His Will* 
He is the sole dispenser of fruits to the deserving souls, according to 
their natural merits. 

The mundane bondage of the soul is a fact proved by (he 

unmistakable evidence of perc^Hon; and freedom from this bondage 
can be attained only through the Grac^ of God. Sama-ycga or the 
discharge of pious duties enjoined in the ^Sstras is only auxiliary to (he 
attainment of knowledge or JfiSna. It is knowledge ( 0 / Brahman) or 
Jfiics-ycga that leads to final deliverance, by securing the Grace of 
God. 

Study of the Vedanta (^islra) is the only means of knowing the 
Supreme Being. The power of words is quite capable of directly con¬ 
veying the attributes of Brahman, who cannot be realised except by 
means of the Veda or druti (the Word). Devotion is (be result of the 
knowledge of God's glory. Only those who possess devotion are fit to 
study the 6dsira. 

Ail that desire for final deliverance or moksha caimot attain it; for 
it is only the sUgibU few pcsseaslDg the virtuous qualities, that are entitled 
to study the Vsddnta-^istra; and this eligibility cannot be earned, as it 
must be found in the natural essence of the soul. Bach individual soul 
has got its own peculiar natural characteristics of eligibility or ineligibility ; 
and these can never be altered even by the Supreme Being. In short , 
no soul can hope to attain deliverance (^], unless it possesses the 
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Qatorftl eligibility iot aaoh deliTetanee. Brea amoDg those who ate 
eligible, oo eoule can be found to poaeesa the same degree of eligi* 
bility or qualifioatiooe. Hence it ie that the fmite of deUTerenoe will 
vary according to the degrees of eligibility of the soola* This is vbat 

is generally known ae or variety in Eternal Blui« Thie 

doottine ISi it may be observed, peculiar to the Madhva$, among the 
VedAotioe. 

According to thie school, UpUana means on inquiry Brahman 
9r Qoi, and this includee study, invisH^atian, natoning, conUmplaHon and 
meditation. In the absence of eny cbstnictioa, BrahmaQ is aeea in the 
very birth in which a soul has completed the course of inquiry (ox Up&tana). 
Final deliverance or is certain in the case of those who have seen 

Brahman; but it can be actnally realised only after the deatruction of 
PrSrabdJta’Karma (or Karma the fruit of which is now being experienced); 
and this destruction of may result (according to its intensity) 

either at the end of the very birth in which Brahman is seen, ot in some 
later birth. Mohha cannot be attained by seeing any form of Brahman, 
but only after seeing the particular form which the Preceptor or dura 
prescribes for the soul. When the Preceptor aays the sight has been 
gained, the soul has succeeded in realizing the parlioolar fccm, and this 
is what is called (by the MAdhvas) 

When this has been secured, the previons and gabseqnent 

Earma (the effects of deeds, past and future) will be destroyed, and the 
Prirabdha-Earma alone will remain to be experienced by the soni before 
deliverance ie attained. 

According' to this school, Wikiha or dnal deliverance frcpm bondage 
involves four distinct stages— 

(1) Destruction of Earroa, 

(9) Departure from the material body, 

(d) The Path to be travelled by the releaMd, and 
(4) The attainment of Eternal Bliss. 

After the final destruction of Earma, the eligible sonl departs from tbs 
gross body and by means of the ethereal ot subtle body travels 

is the Archirddi~mSrga (the Path of ArcKu, etc.) to the Abode of God. 

The released having reached Brahman enjoy the eternal blesiiDgs and 
remain for ever with Him and. under His guidance. They are graded 
aocordiug to their devotion; and the absence of equality does not affect 
their blessednees. Those who attain sspujya’m^hika^ enjoy the blessings 
along with Brahman. Though they are divested of all material body, 
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still they csn enjoy eterosl bles.inge thton|h the person of Brahmm, All 

others (Who attain alokya. sflmipyo and Hrapyo. “**''*“' 

Ty meJns of their spiritual body (which is purely composed o knowledge 
or The released obtain all their desires by mere «ill; and they 

may « ^hey pi.body which is made of pure substance 

and which is not the result of Karma. The Etsmal Eappmess 
eijoyed by the releaied does not become increased or d.mmished in the 
oour^e of their onjoymont.’ 

TEB VISISHTSDVAITA SYSTEM 

IT ha, been already obserred that the term 

fled moniMu. ViiUm means qualified, i.e. haying « 

and AoWt (Matter); and may Obi, ' 

^tv Dm Bealitv-Ptt^Btahman qualified by the attribute Vhit 

and Aohit. TliCTO are two stages for Cm and AoUt^H) tha causal stage o 
^ItOTTOI and (2) the effectual stage or In the causal stage. 

i.e. before the evolntion, they are said to be (subtle); whereas in the 
effectual stage, after the erolution. they are said to be (grots). In 
Krth these sUaes, Brabman or the Supreme Being is quahfied by toe 
2b!S ctf a^d Achit. The Supreme Being is thus msepa^y 
united with Matter and Souls; and the Dnirerse of MattM wd Souls 
^is toe body of toe Supreme Being. Thus the Supreme Bemg is not 
.MiW the Sota^of all Matter, but is the Soul of all Souls and is therefore 
2ed This 'relation between Brahman and the Uni^rse 

is clearly established by several Vedic texts, such as-'q^TOT 

It is an admitted fact that words referring to the body of a soul are oftMi 
applied to the soul also. s. g. ms-’tliCT (I am a Brahman), (He is 

a Kshattriya), (Ton are whits). We use the word (I) with 

reference to the body, when we say (I am stout). f5i)4g d »m 

Isan)’ and ' J' denotes the soul in snob examples ss-'I tomh', ‘I feel 
psin or pleasure’, '1 know this fact’. In the exprsseion 'oip My . the 

first person clearly refers to the soul. ,.v a i . .v. 

In the same way, we find the Supreme Bemg (the Soul of toe 
Eniyetse) often referred to in the tlpanishads by words that are properly 

1 9mm of Ihi U4M 4Dd «ppM*l«a* in th« noUoa wUtlog to tb# trtim 

benowod hom «*. 6- 9ubbi Boo’* ©J Ui* work*. 
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appliCAUe to Matter or Soule oompiieod in the XTniTerse, nbicli is the 
body of Che Supreme Being. Hence ericee the great confueion is the 
interpretation ol the Vedio texte. For inetance, the 'trord (Atman) 

ie need to denote* in eome places, the individual soul; and in other 
pieces, the Supreme Being. In fact, all names ate capable of ultimately 
signifying the Supreme Being—in aooordanoe with the Vilishfldvaitic 
dootrine about the relation between God and the Univerie 
or the relation between the hody and its the eoul), e.g. Indra 

may refer to the Supreme Being, dwelling in the loni of Indra 

Passagee lihe * (That thou art) are also to be construed 

in accordance with this relation between God and the individual souls— 
each soul being recognised as a body of God. The passage 
‘That thou art’ oan only mean ‘God in thee is (the aamo as) that 
Supreme Being’; and can never be taken to imply an identity of the 
individual eoul with (3K>d. 

We thus see that the Vidiehtftdvaita system, while asserting qualified 
monism, does not ignore the natural difieiences between the three en¬ 
tities—Matter, Soul and God. The attributes of God are as real as God 
Himself; that is, the Universe, is nof wvreal. 

According to this system—'all knowledge is real’ 9Ff 
In refuting ’ certain analogies generally given (by the Advaitin) to show 
that the scripture, which, being based upon Cktndyd or ignorance, is nn- 
real, may form the means for the attainment of the highest lesUty 
known as the Bradman—the following arguments are set forth by the 
Vitishf&dvaitio eohool. ’ When auspicious and inauspicious dreame give 
rise to good and bad results in life, the dreams are indeed as really 
eiistent as the results they give rise to. When magic, medicinsl herbs, 
incantations, etc., give rise to illusions which cause fear, love, and other 
emotions, the illusions are as real as the emotions themselves. Death may 
result from s suspioion of snake-bite and of poisoning: here the sus¬ 
picion is as rsal as the death. The reflected image of a thing is as real 
as tbs thing itself. Dreams are real even in the abeenoe of the reality 
of the objects corresponding to them, inasmuch as what is required to 
make anything tbe objeot and the basis of any cognition, is merely the 
manifestation of that thing to consciouinen in some manner or other. 
Even is the case of the apprehension of tbe sonnds of letters by means of 
tbs corresponding written signs, there is no cognition of the real by 
mean$ of the unreal'^ Similar arguments bold good in disproving tbe 
unreality of the Universe. n 

i Vid* Pwl. U. BftBffJwbftryAc'i TtftDsUiien of th« ^rl Mihi/a, p. xtUJ. (latroddotioa). 
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By theae 4 od othor examplea, the Vi«ish?ad7aitm proves that the 
Advaita Doctrine of MiyS ie nutenabU; and bolde that the Vedfintie 
literature, ae a whole, lupporte the veahty of aU the three eatiti^ 
Matter, Soule and God. ‘The statement fotrna in tlw VtthyurPu^^ 
(II. 14, 31 j‘, and often quoted in support of the Advaita Doctrm^ to 
the effect that "Dualists see things wrongly’—« shown to negative only 
that kind of dualism which postulates a natural difference in essence 
between one individual sonl and another; but not the real dualiam which 
declares the natural distinction between the ultimate entities, known as 
God, Soul and Matter/ We shall now proceed to speak of these three 

entities:— _ . , v ^ 

(I) God or Brofemnn is defined in thu system as a Being, wnwe 
flame-like spiritual essence is itself infinite, wholly aelf-manifest Md self- 
happy, and is the eaitire opposite of every kind of evil, and the unique seat 
of every kind of good; who is adorned with > 06 ta of amiable attnbutee, 
Buoh as, omniscient, miraculous, alUupporting, omnipotent, inexhaustible, 
and over-powering all; who is the gracious grantor of all kinds of boons, 
and ie possessed of an all-transcendent form; who is the evolver, the 
preserver and the destroyer of everything created; and who is the ht 
resort of all aspirante/ 

The form of God is five-fold 


(1) Para—or the Transcendental Form (the Supreme Being) m the 

Vaikuntha-lCka or the Heavenly Abode of God; 

(2) Vyibha—Qt the Operative Forms (viz- Vasudava, Sankai^apa, 

Pradyumna and Anicuddha) lying on the serpent BUha in the 


Milk Sea; 

(S) VibA/ivtf—or the Incarnate Form (the Avatlras, such as Varaba, 
ITaraeimha, Kftnaa, and Eiishna): 

(4) intorydmw—or the Pervasive Form (dwelling in the heart of 

every living being) realized by the Yogins through meditation; 

(5) ArdhAvaara^i the Image-Form (in temples and houses of 

worshippers) which God assumes in accordance with the wishes 
of his devotees. 


As regards the Image-Form, Pillai-lflkaobarya, the great Viliehtfidvaitio 
teacher of the thirteenth century, eays 

•The Arohi Form coniista in the imagee of Bhagavftn (God), which 
accommodate themselvee to the various tastes of His creatures for their 
worship, having no fixed /orw, but that which the worshipper may choose 
and desire to have of Him; having no fixed name but that which the 
worebipper may choose and desire to call Him by; all-knowing but 
leemiag as if not-knowing; all.powerful but seeming as if powerless; all- 
ftufficient but seeming as if needy—thus seeming to exchange placee, the 
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worshipped with the wonhippei, and ohoosing to be ocmlarly masifeat - 
to him in tempiee end homes, in short at all placse and at all timet 
desired/ (Vide Arth<hPanchahi, translated bj A. 0.) 

In this place 1 may say a few words regarding Imagt^cviMp, 
which is common to all the Brahmanaio systems. There is an istereeti&g 
point in ooncexion with the number of categories recognized by the 
several philosophical schools in the world. If hi» Matter, 

6 * 8 onI, 

G«God; 

then, the number of permutations of thase t^se taken 

one at a time is 8 
tw „ d 

three „ 6 

making a total of 15. These J\fteen varieties, exbauet almost all the 
pbibsophioal schools in the world; and a oomplete analysis of these has 
been furnished by tbe late 4rI»Y9gi*Pirtha*sSTathi Aiyangar SvAmi of 
Madras, in bis English Translation of the Tativa-traya. This great 
scholar has also written a pamphlet on the RaHotuile of Inutge-WoriKip, 
which is worth perusal. {Yiie also pp. 43-45, A. OOvmd&chSrya's Vade 
jlTccum of Vedanta.) 

As regards Image-worship, the Vi^ishtadvaitie interpretatica is, 1 
believe, quite convincing. Adopting the above symbols, we may reprseeni 
every living being by three concentric circles thus 



Since every object in the Universe ie pervaded by the All«pervading 
God (Vishnu), we see that in paying homage to any living being, we are 
not honour! Dg merely the enter form or matter (M), not even the inner 
(individual) soul (S) alone, fant convey our respects, through the process of 
meditation, up to tbe innermost Supreme Soul or God iQ). Thus, every 
living being that is hononred, symbolises ViiiehMvaiia (God-qualified by 
the attrihntea-*^CA»t and Aohit). 

Similarly, whenever we worship an image (of a Beity), that worship 
is carried, through meditation, up to the Supreme Being, who not only 
pervades the image (through His all-pervading power), but makes it His 
special abode (at onr requeet) so as to be within our easy reach. 

(II) ChU (the individual soul) is defined as a being, distinct from 
matter (he. the body and the senses), and as intelligent, immutable, 
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iDCompreh^ittibla. maiviaibla, imraanifeBt, selMominouB, spiritually atomic, 
eUraal and Uirtful. The BouJa are divided mto ;iw claasea. 

( 1 ) The (Nitya). in the holy prsBence of the Suprama 

Baing. who ore ever ontaintad by worldly bondage. They aw 
ever happy, being engaged in the eternal eervice of God. 

^21 The LihtraUi (Mukta)—who have been freed from worldly bond- 
age by the grace of God: Theee are alio liTing ia the pceaecce 
of God, and are supremely happy. - . j 

iS) The Feturtd (Baddha)-still eubjeot to bondage, j.e. imprisoned 
in the material body. They aiatahe the body for the eoul and 
imagine that the sole aim of life is worldly pleasure or gratifioa- 
iion of the seoseB. They become, therefore, slaves to passion, 
and tighten the worldly bondage closet and closer around 


themselves. . , 

(4) The Uokti cr Stlf-iatitfiid (Kevala)-who after experiencing the 
miseries of this world, realize the distinction between matter 
and Boul; and succeeding ia their attempt to free tbemeelves 
from bondage, are content with self-enjoyment and do not 
aspire to know God- They live in a region called Kawalya 
which is beyond the material world, and ia yet outeide the 
Abode of God. Those who attain this bind of Molssha have 
no chance of reaching the Divine Preaence, as they are self- 

satisfied. , , . » « 

(6) The Progressivs or Sahation^etking (Mnmnkshu)—who are yei 
living in this world, always leading a pious life; and are 
engaged in the pursuit Salvation. 

(HI) Aehii (or the non-aentient entity) is defined as, that which is 
non-intelligeijt, snbjeot to mnUtion, and enjoyable by soule. It ie ot 
three kinde 

(1) Purt^tianee (Suddha.sattva)-which belongs to the Abode of 

God 01 the Eternal World). 

(2) (Mifira-iattva)-which is the seat of puniy (sattim), 

turbidity (rajas), and darkntit (tamas); and belongs to this 
world ox the Pastime-World).* 


(3) Ttme—which is devoid of qualities. 

NB.—cannot, tUnhn. b9 prcporlj titmilntod m liaMr, if w# oioluds Tim* 
troo !■ Wt treaWd si a Mparsti division ct AoMl, u It comiijmdat 

AU4A (Btbsp), Tor dstails, iw ari Ycgl PsrthMsrsthi Aiyongots TrsosUWon ol 

Tftltvft-froVtf (BrioivMS, Torsdsolisri * Oo., MsAtm, IWO). 


> Tbta world, whlefc I* iuU Joy* •onom, wnn » » pUy-ftouod to God md ii 
Antiof, wiUld thi faiUmi-Wsrli. 
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Th* Ueam of Attaining Balvaticn 

The means of attaining TndJtsha or saWation are also of five kinds 

(1) KanM'Toga^ot the performance of duties enjoined in the ^Sttrat. 

This is the chief means of attaining Aiivarya (worldly pros¬ 
perity); and is aooessory to the Jfiim-Ydga which leads to 
salraticn. 

(2) JfiOna-Tvga^t the process by which a Yfigin realizes tbs 

Antarytmi fonn of God by constant meditation. This Jfi&ns- 
Ydga is the fundamental means oi ^Kav>alya^k$k<i, and is 
aocosBory to Bhakti-Yoga. 

(9) SltakH-yiga —or the process by which the sonl that has realised 
the form of God by constant meditation is enabled to makeanch 
realization matured into Lovt of Qod. This is the diroct means 
of attaining the Abode of God, called Vaihmiha Of Parowta-patifl. 

(4) or ' Self^sarrender to God'. This is the simplest and 
at the same time the surest means of reaching the desired 
end. It is accessible to all, the weak as well as the strong, 
without distinction of caste, creed, or sex. It consiats in resign¬ 
ing one's self entirely to the Will of God, and performing one*8 
legitimate duties without attachment to the resnlts thereof. 

(5) SahdrySlUm&TW^oi Trust in the Preceptor, who serves as 

the Mediator between the aspirant sonl and God. An indlvi- 
dnah having no sufficient strength of mind for Self-stirrendec 
has to place entire faith in a competent and com¬ 
passionate Preceptor, who will adopt the neoeesary means of 
saving him (from worldly bondage), jnst as a loving mother 
swallows the necessary medicine to cure her suffering baby. 

Tbns the VUithtAdvaita system provides, for all mankind, the sorest 
w and at the same time the simplest means of salvation. The Dravidian 

Saints (the AlAArt) laid much stress on Bhakti (Xiove of God) in their 
Tamil Sacred Poems—the (Four Thousand) IHvya Frahandha', and tbs 
later Preceptors (the 2eWry«)—of whom 6rl-Rfimftnujaoh4rya stands the 
most prominent—freely tanght the safest means cf Frapaiti (Self-surrender 
to God), making it open to all creeds and osjtes, irrespaotivs of sex. The 
followers of 6rl-Haminujlobarya—among whom shine the great Pillai- 
Lfikicharya, Vfidinta Dfidika, and Vara-vata-muni *—revealed also the 
still easier and more convenient means of XoJUirydhhmAna (Trust in the 
Mediator). 

1 II mt>7 U obMrrtd bm tbkt th* dn.V*iihSftTM.^be r«pNi«nUtiTw el tbs TliUbtUT4lt« 

liWdtd iato t«e eoamaaltUs Vb* T0%.kalai9 (tba NDtbm lehoeD-Hbe 

loUoiwr* of Hrtad'IWSobSrT* ksd VoPOTitunvai! end (S) tho (tb* northort 

5 
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Wa msy now direct oar attention to a brief comparison of the three 
systems, with reference to the teachings of the great Beformeis of 
'the respective sects. Professor Hopkins, in speaking of Sankara and 
Bkffi&nnja, Bays:>» 

• Sankara’s Brahma is the one and only being, pure being, or pure 
tbonght. Thought is not an attribute of Brahma, it is Brahyna. Opposed 
to this pure being (thought) stands mdyd, illusion, the material cause of 
the seen world. It is neither being, nor not being; it is the cause of 
the appearance of things, in that it is associated with Brahma, and 
in so far only Is Brahma rightly the Lord. The infinite part of each 
individusl is Brahma ; the finite part is mdyi. Thus Bfldarayau (author 
of the Vdd&nta Patras) says, that the individual is only illusion. 
nuja, on the other hand, teaches a Brahma that is not only universal, 
but is the uoivereal personal Lord, a supreme, oonsoious and willing 
God. Far from being devoid of attributes, like Sankara's Brahma, the 
BrahTna of Blrnknuja has all attributes, chief ci which is thought or 
intelligence. The Lord contains in himself the elements of that plurality 
which Sankara regards as illusiori. As contrasted with the dnalistic Sfinkbya 
philosophy, both of these systems inculcate monism. But according 
to Sankara all di^erence is illusion; while according to Blmauuja 
Brahma is not homogeneous, but in the diversity of the world about us 
He is truly manifested. Sankara’s mdyd is B&manuja's body of (Brahma) 
the Lord. Sankara's personal God exists only by collusion with illusion, 
and hence is illusory. The Brahma of BlmSnnja is a personal God, the 
omnipotent, onuiisoieiit, Lord of a real world. Moreover, from an escbato- 
logicd point of view, Sankara explains salvation, the release from rebirth, 
tamsira, as complete nnion with this unqualified Brahma, consequently 
as loss of individuality as well as loss of happineea. But BAmftnuja 
defines salvation as the departure from earth for ever of the individnal 
spirit, which enters a heaven, where it will enjoy perennial bliss. Blmg* 
nuja*8 doctrine inspires the sectarian pantheism of the present time. In 
this there is a metaphysical basis of conduct, a personal Gk>d to be loved 
or feared, the hope of bliss hereafter. In its essential features, it is a 
very old belief, far older than the philosophy which formulatss it. Thus 
after the bard saying fools desire heaven”, this desire re-asserted itself; 
and under Bfimlnuja's genial interpretation of the Vddinta Astras, the 
pious man was enabled to bnild up his cheerful hope again, withal on 
the basis of a logic as difficult to controvert as was that of Sankara 
himself.’ {Tht BtUgiow of India —pp. 496-8.) 


ec]io«l)—tbs (oUoiriit cf TSd&ats DMikn. Tbs dcotrijuU diffnuiMi betw«9ii tb« two lebvols 
bikve Imsb IbUv difooMsd bj fitlDia S, QSTlAdlebirv* of biTtoro in tbs J. fi. a. 8 
(OQbobts, 1910). 
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The lenguft^e used here aeeme to me ather etrong. Weetero echo]- 
are^ appear to bare not fatly realired the trae spirit of dankara’e 
dootrine. dankara’e praotical (Sagvna) Brahman is act very difi^ent 
from B&mftsnja’e Brahman; and as ve have already eeea, daokara himself 
was a stannoh devotee of Soffuntb^Brahifum^ He dearly admits, in the 
following passage from his Commentary on the SanaUv^tlya (MahA- 
Bhdrata, Ud^fCga Patva) I. IBi that aaWation can be eeetired by wor¬ 
shipping Saguna-Brahman:— 

aiw—ftir^ ^rtericr mg ftii^ ^ 

qftqif?! nmtlff t cwr ««fwR! ? Jm: i 

^ ^ ^ ^^sRiraifa ^ e^raS; fefr 

irptqrajfqT «Tsnn!^ i fra tot 

TOwr ^ q? ir?rirqiSwt{: n 

If Sankara bad doabted the virtue of meditating on Sagur^-Brahman, 
an earnest philosopher of his eminence would never have wasted bis 
precious moments in aote of piety towards such a Being, and in com¬ 
posing 80 many sfitra$ in praise thereof. Sankara’s practical life would, 
therefore, justify the conclusion that his Para‘^iikH (Abeointe Liberation) 
was put forth by him only as a philosophical ideal, and that he bimflelf 
regarded it as impossible of attaiumeut by frail mortals. 

As regards the doctrine of Mdya, it may be ohsemd that the word 
MdyS is taken to mean Brakriti (Matter) by the School of BSmSunja, 
relying on such texts as— 

(1) qraf 5 nrTfi iq?nj«rTf?i?l 5 n dva. Up., it. 10.) 

(») ai^Rrat mm 

{8v9i. Vp.» iv. 9.) 

dankarlohirya, himself, often makes PrakriH syoonymous with Mdyd, 
iVidi hia Oommsntary on Gitft, vii. 4, xt. 17, etc.) Both Sankara and 
Bftmftuuja hold that Brahnun is the material cause (9qfdldq>l<u|) of the 
Universe, throngh the attribute (or property) Hdyd or PraknH. 

The most important point to be noted is this connexion is that eren 
dankardch&rya regards ifatt^r and Soul as properties of > the Lord and 
as eternal with Him. {Vide Commentary on Glt&, xJii. 19.) 

1 Bna ber«i la Zadi», Ui»r« %f* loKrai j&iMocoftptloiis eestrdios ^9 dooUiae ef d*Dki«n. 

iiSisMan hivi evui ettompMd to reoOBollo Aentare'i octbodox 9;9t«D ead 
Uie ba<«todox Boddbimi; ftnd 1< ^rbepo eao to kbo fow p^Qto of rmaUuieo baiwow 
dftakMft’i sebool ftnd tbe Tegiobsre Sobool of Baddbiim. 
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I JTTwit q^1a«7Ry*?fr 3tn5<4fw ^ ^ 

In th® vetfl® in question he takes the word to mean eternal 

(ft??)' as applied to MatUr and Soul, and further on in the oommentaxy, 
he himieU refutes the theory of those who would understand the word 
mitt (in the verse) as meaning n 87T^» i.e. not existing at the beginning. 

Further the term ftwTT as applied to the Universe (of. ewf^<«7r» etc.) 
is often used by 6ankarSoh5rya in the sense of (Don*eternal).' 

If these are the real views of dankaraohftiya, as regards the points in 
question, we may venture to say that there would be practically little 
or no difference between his school and that of BRmRnuja; but these 
are points which reqnire a careful examination by impartial scholars. 

Next, comparing the school of Ramsauj&charya with that of Madhva- 
ohRrya, we find the following lew points of difference 

(1) Bam&nuja holds that the individnal souls are all similar in their 

natural essence (^q), whereas Madhva regards them as essen^ 
tially different. 

(2) According to Bamanaja, the material cause of the Universe is 

God Himself, which the school of Madhva denies. 

(3) Baminnja regards the Universe as the body of God—which re- 

latlonship is not recognized by MadhvachRiya. 

(4) According to B&manuja, no sonl is, by natnre, disqualified for 

salvation, whereas Madhva holds that there is a olase of sonls 
totally ineligible by nature for salvation and therefore doomed 
to sternal perdition. 

(6) In the view of Bim&nuja, there is no difference of any kind 
between one liberated sc^ and another in the enjoyment of 
Eternal Bliss in Heaven; but in Madbva's view, differences in 
such enjoyment do exist, in degree and quality, proportionate 
to the differences in the natural essence of the souls. 

I shall now refer to some of the common points of the three 
systems:— 

I This U «ert^7 cooAIoUds wiSb hifl oro «]Hwbars. (Vidt e.g. rivsfto* 

oM4*)u>e<, It. 900-1.1 

I FiA (8». 90-92, Wft.) 



(1) Ail three aysiema ftie beaed upon the edthority o! tbe itnhit 
(the Upatushads), the Bmriiie, the Itihieae end the Pvftpu* 

{% All feelleye thftt the begiiuun£;leBs kmta is (he oeuae ol woiMlj 
bondage, and that the lonl will undergo birth after birth antii 
the whole of il;arma la exbaneted. 

(d) All reoognize that the atudy of the Vsdflnta si eiiential for tbe 
attainment of Mna (wlidom), which aerree ae a paaeport to 
the HeaTenly Abode. 

(4) BhakH or Lore of Ood le the moit perfeot roeani of aalvation 
according to all the three lysteme. 

(6) Image«Worehip ia an eaiential feature of all the Brahmanic ayi* 

tema; and N&ihyana (Viebnu), in vahone forma, is generally 
worebipped aa the Supreme Being by all the three aecte. 

<6) The Spiritual Preceptor ie the Mediator between the indiridual 
loul and God; and ie rerered aa equal to God in eereral 
leepeota. 

(7) Divine Grace alone can ultimately aecure salvation, as human 

efiorta by tbemaelvea will be frnitlBis. 

(8) All reoognize that salvation consiets in the attainment of Brahman, 

which is Eternal Blies. 

Before concluding, it is my duty to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
those Bcholaxs, Indian and European, whose ideas and expressions I 
have borrowed in preparing this lecture. 

Let ns now conclude with a verse ^ in praise of the Supreme Light 
ehining throughout the Vgdfinta:— 

A Note 

EvcluHon of Deitte# 

Itt ft moit IctftmtiDg article io bii flrrt toIuqm oI /UiaM SludUt, tbe lete Sir Alfred 
LyftU trftoei tbe evolutlca of ft number of deltiie vcnhippe4 la Bern. He iaetftoaee 
ft mea, wbo» luTbg waaderod fnm hie aatbe pliioe eod eoUled la e eecred ipok, beeoDes 
tenowned for bii ftUUrity and there dies. Tbe people oeaeidered It a zood fortoae to 
have hii tomb ia (be Delgbbourhood. 'la tbe eourei of e few yeen, ae reeolleetCoai 
of the mftB'i penoaelity beoome miityi bii ori^ grows myiterioua bii oftreei takei 
ft legeadary hoe, bli birth and deetb ere both sBperaetareU is the aezt generaitoa the 
Dame of the elder godi get mtiodooed iato tbe etoty Acd lo tbe otarreUirai treditica 
worln itoelf ia(o a myth aatil aotblog but e penoaal iaoervatioa uo aecooBt for la'cb 
e seriM of prodlglei. Tbe maa was ea Avatar of Viibao or Siva i hli npreme apotbeoeb 


I Vide TaitMlbcftStoctt of EQt««e, stenea 4. 
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now Mmplote ond tbo firibbauu fool wtrr4ot«d is providm; fot him a niolw in tho 
orthodox PoQthoon/ Several iaiUoMe an oa record of the deification of Brltiah ofBcen 
whose persoatUtj hM exerolied a Qnlqae iafiuaooe on tboee over whom tbej ni]ed< 
Begnia^ ■Mte of wonhipptre reeolted from thii deifioatios. 

There is a most iotereetiag etot 7 of the origin of a looal god in h£7eore< In the 
imall tovrn of Qubbij flftj milee from Baagalorst the most popular god ia that of Oubhi* 
appa. 7or naauj jaars he hei been the recipient of fervent worship and plentdful 
bosoQii. Hit temple is of ooaslderable lise and near to it ii situated a fine maatappa 
erected to hia honour. Tel tbe original of thie deifloatloa was a 8ohoolcDaeter» wbo 
lived in tbe town about two eenturiei ago. During hla lifetime he gained eonilderable 
fame for his leamingi hie piet/i and wiidoa. When be died the whole town mourned 
bla loai and ebowed the greateil honours of bnrlal tc him. Over bin a handsome tomb 
vae ereetod. iimoag tboie who lat at the feet of this teaeher wai oae. Bunt Oaudai 
who, profiting b; hii education lO reoetved, entered Oovernment lervloe and eooa rose 
to a high poal^n in the State. Filled with gratitude to his benefactor he felt no 
honour wai too greet for one posieealng lueb superior glfte. The poeeessor of auob 
qualitiee could not be other than divine. Tbe elders of tbe town, whom he aMembled 
together, agreed that he moet have bean an aveter of Siva*. Having acknowledged this, 
the next atep was a natural and an eaij one. He mnat be worshipped. Burrd Qanda 
built a temple and provided all the regulnbee for the oelebratioa of pnja. The preient 
temple was built and • staff of prieeto. and temple women appointed, an endowment 
made. The image wae installed with due eeremoscf and in time deified. Gobbuppa ia 
still the moet popular god of tbe neighbourhood. 

A. B. SLATER. 

A QUBRT 

Lv.'Co&. Waddsul. in bis book Lfuua and tU Mj/$t4ndt and Dr. Sven Hedin in hie 
recent Trani Eimaltiya give detelled aooounte of the visits thef paid to tbe eaves of 
the Tibeten monks who volonttrlly entomb tbemaelvea for life. Waddell aeje: ' Alte< 
gather tbelr mods of doing up their halt gave them the look of Indian devotees rather 
than Tihetane and this wae the impression the; wished to give.’ He was told that 
the Order was founded bj anoient Indian aaoetioi. In tbs ehapel near bj. were 
paintings of Indian looking eaeetiei. one being that of an Indian wiasrd named Saraha, 
wbo founded tbe hermUnge fiOO pears ago. Seeing the oloee conoszion btsterioellf of 
this form of aeoetioiim with Indisa eeeetioa, oan anp reader eaj whether an; eooh 
volnntarj immurement ia or baa ever been practised in anp part of India ? 


A. B. 8. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES ' 

1. The Society ehal] be called the Mttbio Sooiati. 

9. The Society was fonned with the object of encovaging the stady 
of the Scieaoea of Bthaology. History and Beligioas, aad stimuletinff 
research m these aad allied eubjecta. * 

Z. Membarehip shall be open to all European and Indian eentlemen 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

i. The Society eball be managed by a Committee oooeiatino of the 
President, three Vioe-Pteaidente, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor¬ 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any font of ^e above members to form a quorum. 

6. The subscription shall be— 

(a) Por members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per acnom. 

(b) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before Toly 1st. The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subscription which may remain nnre- 
ODvered at the time the second number of the J^oumal is 
issued by sending the second number by YJP.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the snb- 
Bcnpdons being four shiUiogs annually, a remittance of twelve 
BbiUinM cove^g subscriptions for three years. Subs^ptioDs 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

^ Bona fide stiMents resident in Bangalore will admitted ae 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subschberi os payment of mpees three per 
annum. 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quacterlv Journal which will be sent fre$ to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinery Meetings in each Session, at wbiob 
leotures will be delivered; due notice bsiog given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in March. 

11. Framing and alteration of Buies rests entirely with the Com¬ 
mittee. 


9, KB18HNA8WAMI AITAKGAB, 
F. J. BIOHABDS, 


Jomi Sicr4tari4f. 
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THE HOTSALAS HST AND BEYOND 

MYSORE 

A pe^er read before 

B7 M*. H. KS.8HSA SABIEI, B-i-. MbIBTABT SXTPBBIHtaNDBBT 
OP AjfcCEaOLOOT, MaI>^5 

exhBastWs a«oont f J'® * Tbew latter are ntuaetona and 

the lithio record, of the Myeo« 8ta^ of epigrapha trom the 

powerfBl dynaety of the Western “^^^•J‘Xe 

SSMtIs 

« h/the MDTkton that Kanarese Eteratare mnet have made 


odrtftloly appears to baTe dooe uidet the Westers CbKlukyas and prob* 
ably also under the Ealachnry&s, the Yidavas and other Karnate familiee 
of abotzi the same period.' Nnmeroae contemporaneous records outside 
the hCysore State written in the same language and style are found to 
be excellent epecimene of Kanarese poetry and do not suffer in anyway 
by oompatieon with the Hoysela records printed in Mr. Bfoe’e volumes. 
It fa out of place here to consider the poetical value of these pieces or 
even to compare them with standard literary works, with a view to gauge 
the advance the Kannada language mnat have made during the period 
under reference. This subject worked out by itself would be of immense 
interest to those energetic workers of the present day who are bent on 
bringiog about a rotival of the vemaonlar studies. Por the present, we 
may rest satisded with the historical facts that can be derived from the 
Hoy sale inscriptions printed by Mr. Bice, their valne in determining the 
chronology of the Hoysala succeesion and the side lights which they are 
Likely to throw in olearing up the position of the Hoysalas among the 
contemporaneous kings of Southern India, between the 11th and 14th 
centuries of the Christian era and oice wrsa. In doing this, it is not my 
desire to tread once again over the ground so thoroughly explored by 
Mr. Bice but only to refer to such points as will confirm and justify the 
spread of the Hoysala power heyoad the limits of Mysore, even into the 
distant corners of the Indian Peninsnla. 

Had it not been for the Chdlae and their occupation of the Mysore 
country in the 10th century a.n., it is doubtful if ever the potentialiti^ 
of the dormant Hoysala prowess could have asserted themselves. I may, 
therefore, be pardoned, if I diverge here from my subject for a while 
to survey in brief the circumstances that led to the advent of the Chalas. 
According to the TimTalaQgS4Q pletes of B&jdndra-OhSla I, BSjakSsari- 
vormau £ditya I, defeated the GaOgaoPallava king AparKjita and by thus 
doing appears to have become the first Obola emperor who put an end to 
the mis of the Gauga-PaUava in the territory of ToQ4a-na4Q>* His suc¬ 
cessor Par&ntaka 1, who was even more powerful than hie father, ie 
known to have completely revived the fortunes of the Cbolae, who for 

< le bU Ur. R. Ksmlabtohu bn oeUaoWd sll mUsbla 

oa tb!i polDt. 

f Tht pollUoftl lalsticajbip thst m»r bst* ssiiMd bstirMii tbr d*(o&e( ObAt* obUfe, pdcc 
to tlM of IditfS 1, oiUl tbi Uun poworfol Otap.&oUftvo nlir* Md tboir lubordl* 

ii ittU ebienN. It toor bi ine^tod thkl tbo Qtegt-PidlftT&i, *i tb« luitmia* ef th» 
Ptllon oo«at>7 olbbo? br borodlterj i^oimmIod or ^ o( oco^uort, oppwt bo bsva puabtd 
Ut late tbo 8oiiUi» OTOB ioto (ho boidori of (bo 0000(77 bovi IdtIM (bo oou&Wr* 

InTMioo of To94**°3ta^ftloia (coiDpriiiag olmMt (bo wbelo of tho prMint North Atoct ood 
CUo^lopob ftod pordooo of (bo South areot ood NoUoro dlikvieto), b7 (bo hi&« Vorof 

With (bi dofoM of VoTogo^ft b7 tbo loot Oobp.PftlUoo Hog AporljltA (ho CbS)* kiago of (bo 
^jt7Us7ft lino muo( boro g^aod hi powu. 00 muob 10 tbo( (h07 oroa jroooodod now oa mi 
oBoDMTo couptiga iz((o tho PoUoTo ooantrp. 



• time had probebly diflappeared from the icene in the piltoier daye of ^ 
the Pallayae and the PiD^yae. Parintaka marched northward and aabjn- 
gated the rebelUonB BlM whose ooontry he ie stated to ha^e ooafetred 
on hit feudatory the Qahga king PyithTtpati II along with the title 
biyan Mahlvali Bairtraya. Thia patronage bestowed on Pplhvl^U II w 
eigaifioant inaimnch aa we know that Ppitb^Ipati was a member of a 
ooUaUral branch of the powerful ‘Western Gahge dynasty which was then 
ruling in Mysore. Parinteka I, a powerful oonqneior though he was, 
seems to have left the Gatga*n4du. Mysore with which we are now 
conoerned, nnmoleatsd.* Partntaka's successors, who were ewdently we^, 
did not maintain the position secured by that emperor eron in the Tonda- 
mandala. lUjaditya, the eldest son of PacUtaka I, who was sent out pe^ 
haps as a viceroy in the last days of that Emperor, was killed in battle by 
the Western Ganga king Botuga II, on behalf of his orerlord and father-m- 
law, the RishttakQ^ Kpishna HI. This latter king, t^ng advantage of 
the prevailing weakness of the Ch&las, seems to have, about this period, 
annexed to hie dominions the whole of the TQn<^a-rft8htra or Tonda- 
mandalam with its capital Kdfichl and to have even pierced into the Oh5la 
country to capture Tanjore. The ChBla revenge was slow to corns. The__ 
six kings between Parintaka I and Rijataia I, whose sphere of rule and 
dates of accession are yet indefinite, were evidently engaged with the 
foes nearer home, vix. the PSndyaa and did not devote much attentira 
to the spreading influence of the Buhtrakataa in the Tondai cauntry. It 
was reserved for the powerful Bajarija I to ovenmn RatWP*4i (bs; 
Rishtrakata country), together with Gaugavsdi, Nolambavadi. TadlgaipSdi, 
Vtogai-nadu, Kudamalai-nftdu, etc., which included not only the whole cf 
(he BashtrakDla empire with acquisitions in the Mysore State bnt also 
extended beyond, even into the province of the Eastern Chilnkyas. The 
cause for this apparently unprovoked invasion of the Gauga and the Ratta 
territory was, evidently, the annexation of the Tondsmiaadalftm by the 
Rftshtraknias and the murder of Bsjiditya by one of the Gaogea. Thus 
it was that the Ch5|ts first came to occupy the Gahga country and to 
rule over its destinies for nearly a century, daring which time were 
wrought several obangea which, if they are to be described, would more 
naturally find a place in the chapter on the Chbla history m Mysore. 

About this time, the Hoysajae who were gradually growing powerful 
among the potentates ruling the mountaicoue districts cMal-n«4) nlopg 
the Western Ghauts, seem to have risen to prominence as the feudatoriee 
of the Western Chftlukya rulers of Kslytoi. Bajanja in his extensive 


i OoasiamUoai of iltoBO* Uiot thao b«w6*D btonU wd PrtUi»fp4U of 
UmUy, ot tba of a ftoab mIubISj ob hii eewt^ by Ji 

th* wwitfal lihtffcWto klati who, *• Ch* SWoatton of W«ta« ChM^** of 

bad •WQMd a alwog bold on MyMt* Mid l«e fulw*, may hwe dataasd him ttom d<dng »- 
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conquests, may not hare fotgotten to subdue Ma^n&d and Banavftei wblcb 
were included io the Western CiSjukya dominion, on the North-west 
of Mysore. But it is doubtful if he exercised my' sway over i^^exa, oe 
he did in the GesgavKdi and a portion at least of the Nolamba^di dis¬ 
tricts. Mal-Da4 and BanaTtei were the outlying districts behre^ the 
territory of the Western Chynkyas and that of the Chj^ae in the Mysore 
country. As the feudatories of the former and perhaps also as distant 
claimants to the Westem-Ganga blood, the.Hoysalas could not but have 
looked with envy upon the occnpation of Gahgayftdi and NoJambaTftii 
hy the Chola intruders. And ae a result, therefore, the Hoysalas must 
have been waiting for a favourable opportunity to drive these foreigners 
out of Mysore. This attitude of the Hoyeala chiefs of Mal-oad was, 
however, kept in c^eok, perhaps, fill about the end of Kulattunga’e reign 
after which apparently the power of the CholM in Mysore as else¬ 
where began to be on the decline. The EaliySr inscription of the time 
of BajarSja I, which mentions a defeat indicted on the Hoysalas by 
the Ohala minister ApiamSya, refers perhaps to the commencement of 
a series of struggles which closed only with the complete evacuation of 
the Mysore country by the Chelae and its occupation by the Hoysalas. 
A^fn the events recorded in the Honncru (Ag. 76), B&jlndrapuxa (Mj. 43) 
and the Gui^tteranya (Hn. 162) inscriptions, indicate the fights on the 
border-land between the Hoysalas on the one side and the Chola feu¬ 
datories (via. the Eong&ivas and the Oheugalvas) on the other, apparently 
dnring the reigns of Bftjar&ja’s successors, Bijdndra-Ohola I and Eulottuoga- 
GhOla L Tamil inscriptions of the Ohola kings B&jadhiraja, BajSndradiva, 
'^ar&jSndra and Euldttuhga refer frequently to battles fought at Eampili, 
EoU&puram, Eoppam, Eudallaugam and Naogili against their Western 
Ch&liikya foes. It is not improbable that, in some, if not all, of these, 
the Hoysalas took an active part on behalf of their overlords, the 
Western ChSlukya kings. 

IC may now be interesting to discuss when the Hoysalas a^ually 
acquired the Gangavftdi country, or, in other words when, they came -to 
rule over it as independent kings. So long as powerful sovereigns of the 
ChQla and the Chijukya dynasties were sharing between them the country 
on either eide of the Per&ru, Ferdore or Heddore <i. e. the big river, 
very likely the Tudgs), the Hoysalas could not possibly have contemplated 
the acquisition of and much less rule over, Gangav^. But we know 
from two records at HirlmagalQr (Cm. 7 and 15} that Tiailokyamalla 
Vinayaditya Poysala—evidently as subordinate of TrailCkyamalls SsmUvara 
I U.n. 1044 and 1068), was ruling in daka 984 and iaka 986 and that in 
the former year (Ed. 161), he was governing, along with his son Breyauga, 
the province of Gahgavft^i 96,000 including Male-vishaya. From another^ 
at Hal6<Belgola (Cn. 146), we learn that Tribhuvanamalla Breyaitga was. 
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perhaps, atUl as a yutxir&jfi, roling (he Gifciga-niaii4ala in Saka 1015, 
SriiDTikha (^a-D. 1093-4). Both of them were apparently anbordinates 
of the Western ChSlnkya kings, TrailJkyatoalla 8«m5tvara I aad his son 
TribhuTanamalla VikramSditya VI who, being a yuvardja, is known to bsie 
goyemed the Gangayftdi 96,000, as the Viceroy of bis father in a.d. 1056-6. 
It (has appears as if GangsyMi which was in posseasion of the Chelae 
from the time of RljarBia I was regained by the ChBlukyae already in 
the time of SsmSSrara I. Tlje statements nu^e in the Tamil records of 
the 0h6)s kings do not seem to militate against this inference. For, it 
is stated that VikkUan (i. e. the ysttar&ja VikramSdifeys VD, had actnally 
to be driven from GahgapBdi oyer the Tnogahhadra, by VirarajBndra I, 
and that BubsequerLtly to this event the danghter of the Chela soTsreign 
was given in marriage to Vikramftditya, perhaps on political considerations. 
Ereyaaga is stated in one of his records of A.©. 1100-01 to have cansed 
the ‘Chalika’s king to wear leaves’ and 'to have wedded the goddess of 
valour by means of dhS^S, (metaphorically by capturing the city of 
Dbar).’ In performing these vlotorions feats Ereyanga must certainly 
have acted as a fendatoiy of Vikramldifcya VI, The same record states 
that one of Ereyadga’s wives was Mahidivi daughter of a certain IiokkavSl 
who belonged to a family of chiefs that were military officers nnder Chola 
emperors. It may be remarked here incidentally that a powerful dynasty 
of chiefs who ruled at KodumbftlQr in the Pudnkkdtlai State wera the 
subordinates of the GhSjas and frequently intermarried with them. They 
often bore the title IrukkavBl. Tamil Literature refers to a member of 
one of the VSl families that killed a tiger at the bidding of a sage just 
like the mythical Sa^a of the Hoysaia genealogy, and had settled at 
Tuvaripati (perhaps Dvarftpati a samame probably of Pvarsfiamndra). 
which, as it is believed, bad sprung out of the sage’s eaotificial altar. 
It is interesting also to learn that the Pftndya the father of this IrukkavS^ 
of whom we are just speaking, rendered valuable service to the Western 
ChSlukya king Tribhnvanamalla VikramBditya by conferring the kingdom 
on him after turning back Bhuvanaikamalla, i.e. bis treacherous brother 
Som$dvara II. Consequently, this Pln^ya must have been an officer serving 
the Ch«la king VixarBjSndra 1, who as revealed by his Tamil records, 
takes the credit for having 'tied (round the neck) of Sslukki-Vikramaditya 
who had taken reft^e at his feet, a necklace which illamined the 

eight directions and was pleased to conquer and to bestow (on him) the 
seven and a half lahshas of BattapM*’- With this alliance between the 
Chola king Virarajendra I and the Western OhSlukya Tribhnvenamfilla 
VikramSditya, there appears to have been a cessation of hostilities between 
the* two powerful families. But troubles began once again with the 
accession of the Ch&Iukya-0h5la king Kulsttahga I to the Chdla throne 
in supersession, perhaps, of the more rightful claimants of the direct 



line. Yikreinftditja was at this time the master of GaogaT&^i and the 
Chela forces had to meet him at Naogili, east of Kdl&r and not on the 
hanhs of the TungS river, as it need to be in previoaa conflicts. This 
ereot happened about the 11th year of Eulsttxmga I, which was equal 
to i.D. 1080-1. The Vih^arnanhidi^cha/n^ iurforms ns that Vikra- 
maditya YI had once more to extinguish the Obsla before entering his 
capital of Ealy&na and that after a long period of peace he again put 
the Chsla to flight and took Kanchl. Vikramaditys must have done this 
shortly after the reverse related in the Tamil iwcriptionB; for, we find 
records of A.D. 1085 and after, in the Ganga country which mention 
the rule of his Hoysala subordinates VinayAditya, Breyanga, BaUAja I 
and Vishnuvardhana over the Gaiigavidi 96,000 country. We have also 
epigraphs of the first three chiefs extending from A-D. 1047 to 1106 
which invariably call them by the general natne Tribhovanamalla-Hoysala 
and do not, consequently, enable us to diatingaieh the mJe of one king 
from that of hie snocessor. In an inscription from Sindigere (Cm. 160) 
Which aotnally belongs to the time of Eallftia I reference is made to an 
earlier event of Sake 969 »(a.d. 1047) which happened during the reign 
of VinayftdHya-Poyeala. Though this early date for VinayAditya correctly 
falls into the reign of the Western OhAlukya king Somfi^rara I of whom 
he was a suberdioate, stUI the actual records of his reign noted io Rice’s 
volumes begin only from a.d, 1060. Eteyaiiga ruled probably from a-i>. 
1095, the earliest date known for him as ywar^a,, to 1100 and the reign 
of BahSla I extended from A.n. 1100 (the earliest safe date which mentions 
BalUla with perhaps also his brother Bit^i as ywaraja) to 1106. Mr, Rice 
seems to hold the opinion that Ereyacga did not rule at all, but died as a 
.ytiva^Soa before his father Vinayftditya and that all the inscriptions, 
therefore, which speak of Tribhnvauamalla-Poysala, have to be referred to 
the bag teip of one and the same king VinayAditya Tribhuvanamalla- 
Poysala. This rs not very likely; for, Tribhuvanamalla-Poysala appears 
to have been a title held by the early Hoysaja kings without particular 
reference to any one of them. It must be admitted, however, that the 
oGcmteace of the name VinayAditya in On, 207 and Ak, 179 which, as 
their dates indicate, would naturally have to go under Ereyauga, the 
mention of BalUla I in Tp. 101 which has to go under VinayAditya and 
again of Vishnuvatdbaua in Ak. 34 which must belong either to Breyanga 
or Ballaja I, do undoubtedly cause some confusion ia the chronology 
of these kiagB. It perhaps only roggeets the usual overlapping rule of 
one Wng with that of bis successor, not uncommon in ancient ruling 
families of India, the crown princes counting their reign from either the 
dates of their yuvar^aya (heir-apparentcy), or of their actual coronatdou. 
From the time of Bittidsva, however, the chronological difficulties do not 
arise from similarity in names and except for the one or two dates which 



tftke him bsck to the beginsiDg of roigo, we ma; aaie^y preaume 

that VishsQTai^dha&a’a role extended from a.d. 1106 to at Uast a.d. 1139 
(Hn- 114)’ 

Ko fitirnng erents worth mentioning appear to have characterized the 
reigne of the three predeceaeora of ViehncTardhaiiB except that Yinay&dit ja 
was already recognized as the chief of the Malepas (i. e. the HiU chfefe) 
ia A.D. 1062 and held the h»mda RakkasS'Pojsala; that Ereyanga was 
a powerfol general nnder TrlbhnTaaamalla Vikramftditya Vli aod appar¬ 
ently took part in his extensive conquests in the north and that BaUsia I 
defied DvSrasamndra against an attack of the Santara chief JagaddSva 
of Fattipombnchobapara, who wae also a feudatory of Vikiam&ditya VI, 
In this latter incident and also in indicting a defeat on the 
(probably one of the Weatern-Ohilukya enbordinatee ruling NolBmba?54i) 
Ball&la seems to have worked in conjunction with his brother Vishnu* 
vardhana. The reason for this attack of iTagaddeva on the Hoysala capital 
is not vouchsafed to us in any of the inBcriptiona which mention the 
event. The same Jagaddeva appears also to have ‘stood encompassing 
the dty of Anumakd^a ’ against the E&kattya king Proia, on behalf of 
hie sovereign, the Ghalukya erctperor Tcibhuvanamslla Vikramaditya VI. 
It looks as if In the latter part of his reign Vikiam&ditya did not 
exert the same indueuce on his subordinates as in his earlier yeore, and 
that, consequently, some of them who vexe more adventuious than the 
others, appear to have made an attempt to throw off the imperial 
yoke. Of such Vishnuvardhana vrith his brother BalUla and the Keia* 
tlya king Pxsla were, perhaps, prominent. In a record from drava^ 
Beigc4a Vishnuvardhana Is stated ‘to have drunk the rolling sea of 
the armies of the lord of M&lava, JagaddSva and others sent by the 
emperor (c^krin).' Dr. Fleet also oonoludee that, about the end of 
Vikram&ditya’s reign, there was an evident conspiracy of powerful chiefs 
to upset the Ohalukya empire. 

Vishnuvardhana was by far the greatest of the Hoyeala kings. From 
one or two inscriptioDS of his, we may have to infer that he was ruling 
jointly with his brother BallSla I from the beginning of the latter's reign 
(i.e. A.D. 1101); but regular records are found to begin only from 
A.D. 1116-7 the year in which he was made ‘to stand erect' by hie 
able general GaDgar&ja. It wae about this time also that the eubordi* 
nate position which the Hoyealas had hitherto occupied was disowned 
and the petty estate raised to the dignity of a kingdom. Vishnu- 
vardhana's capture of Talak&du with the help of his general Gangaraja, 
hia defeat of the ChSlas and the Chalukyan forcee and the coneequeot spread 
of power over the whole of Gatgav&di and the l^olambav&4i districts 
together with Kotgu where he set up a pillw of nctory and his sway over 
the Eadmba country, have been fuUy described in his numerous records 
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of tlie Mysore State.. It may be ooted in oonnexioa with ihit wide range 
oi hie coaqneete, (hat the capture of Chakragotta and the defeat of ite 
king SsmS^ra mentioned in hie records carty the scene of Visbnti* 
vardbana’s actmties into the present Baetar State in the Central Promces. 
For, Bai Bahadur Hira L&l has satiafactohly identified Chakragotta with 
the OhakrakStya coxmtzy mentioned in the Bastar records of a line of 
kings who claimed connexion with the Sinda family.^ TrlbbUTacainalla 
Knm&ra-Ballala, (he eldest eon of VishnuTardhana and a Bister of this 
Enmira-BaDiJa named Hariabbaraa are revealed fox the first time by 
a record (idg. 22; from the Modgere Ulnka. Perhaps this BallS|a was 
the son of the chief qneon Sintaladavi and may have died prior to tbs 
birth of Vijayaairaaimha the son by LakshmldiTi. The gold coins with the 
legends TaiakidM>^9f>da and No^oKtbavddi^on^^ so common with shrofts 
in the bazaars of Mysore still speak ii the prowess of the great con- 
qoeror Vishnavardhana. He is also stated to have extended his conquests 
m (he South as far as the island of Rame^raram. But this conld be 
nothing more than a mere boast inasmuch as no records of his time have 
been disoovcred beyond the provinces already mentioned. His change of 
faith to Vaishnavism under the infineoce of the great Baminuja is known 
only from Vaishnava tradition and literature. Inscriptions, however, show 
that his patmnage was equally distributed to Jaina, daiva and Vaishnava 
institutions irreapeotive of their moral influences or numerical strength. 
From the detailed and glowing account given of hii consecration of the 
C hennakg fava temple in the year a-d. 1117 undtt the name of Vijaya- 
NSrSya^a, we may periups infer that his personal leanings were towards 
Bamtauja's creed. In spite of his conquests and power Vishnnvardhana 
appears to have still recognized the supremacy of the Western-Chglukya 
emperor Tribhuvanamalladiva as may be inferred from the nss of the 
Chslnkya-VikTama era in his insoiptionB and from the attribute Tri- 
bhuvanamalla which is invariably a^ed to his name in almost all records. 
Two years after the conquest and oecupatton of Talakigu, for instance, 
he was still styled a subordinate of Tribhuvwiam^ladeva <BL 116) and in 
A.n. 1137, he was a MahS/Han4aiiif>ari» ruling the GahgavUi, Nolambavadi 
and the Bdcavasi provinces under the Westera.Chllukya emperor Bhslsfca. 
malla Soms^vara IH. It looks, therefow, very likely that by some peaceful 
arrangement the Westem^CbAlnkya Kng, wise as he was, ceded a pretty 
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Urge ;^ion of hit territory to fais rising sabordinate VishntiTOrdJiaiid. 
According to Mr. Biee, VishniiTerdhaiu is sapposed to hsTe died in a.d 
at Barikspiira m incidentaUy Iiinted in a viragal at HaTsUi in the 
Ohikmagalfir tabka which also refexe to a regneet preferred to prince 
WarasiDgadSya, i.«. Vijayan&raeimha, for the gift recorded therein; but 
from an inscription of a.d. 1144 of the Sinda chief Penni^i I, who wm 
a feudatory of the Western.Chllukya king Jagadikamalla U, we learn 
that this chief ' aersed the royal power of the Hoysalas; and that he 
penetrated to the roonntain passes of the marander BitJiga* i.e. the Hoyeals 
prince VishnuTardhana, besieged his city of Drtrasamodra. purtned him 
M far as the town of Bsi&pnn which he took and followed him beyond 
toat place as far as the moontain pass of Vihadi' (Dt. Fleet's Kamrw 
DynasHe$, p. 575). This shows that Viahnovatdhana must have been 
liTing still in a.d. 1144, 

Vijayinsriaimia I, his successor, is aisted to hSTa been so called bsins 
bom on the day of a signal rictory which Vishauvardhaiia is said 
to hare gained in A.n. 1133. The addition of toe prefix Vijaya to the 
Vijaya-Nirsyana .j.e. the ChennaketoTa) temple at Baftr and to the Vijaya- 
Pir^TanStha temple at Bastipnra near HalSbid, also indicate their con- 
seomtion in memory of toe same or similar rictories. Vijayanirasimha’s 
earliest date sTaiJable from inscriptions is ^aka lOSl («a.p. 1139) and his 
latest date goes as far as 6aka 1095 Vijaya (-a.®. U73) in which year 
his eon Wa-Ballija n was also crowned at Mrasamndia. The titles as- 
- ^sd by Vijayaniraamha in his records, were only adopted from those 
of his father, and it does not appear as if Niiaaimha did anything worth 
mentto^. The attack on the Hoysala king by the ChSlnkya Perma- 
Ja^akamalU U, m A.n. 1143 (referred to in a record from toe Dlvangere 
tftluka), mnsi be the same as the one mentioned aboTe to haee been directed 
agamat Vishiiuvardhana nnder tbe leadership of the Sinda chief Permftdi L 
ei^r for the purpose of congnest or of admiaistratiTe disciplina Perhaps 
^e attack hnmbled, for a time at least, toe rebellions Hoysala and 
Nfirasjmha became a subordinate of Jagadfikamalla n, in conseqWce of 
which he is once called Jagadikamalla ifirasiinha. One of Xaraaimha'e able 
Jama generals was HnUaiasa (as Gaogarija was, of ViahnuTardhana), who 
appean also to hate serred under Nirasnaha'a successor Vira-Ballftla n. 
Narasimha probably ended his life in a eonflict with toe Yftdava king 
BhilJama to whom is altribated the foondation of the city of Deraffiri 
in Hgmidri's Vratakhdnda. ^ 

Ballala n was, as already stated, crowned to tbe Hoysala kingdom 
in A.D. 1173 at Brirasamudra. He eetabli&hed, like his grandfather 
VishauTardhana, his reputation as a great conqueror, and toe establisher 
of the Hoysala kingdom so much so that the dynasty and its kings in 
subsequent timee came to be known by the name Ballaia. In his early 
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jB*T9 deems to hAve stntggled bard to get independent of the then 

firiolf establiflbod KaUchnrjft h'ng So&kAmAditft Aod the fast i^g 
Yidava king BbiUama, so hx, at loast^ as the northern portions of his 
dominions were concerned. Inseriptions indicate that he was not snoce^fnl 
in this direction for some years at the beginnmg bad accordingly, 
to accept for a time Sahkama^s ovexlordship, aa perhaps also that of 
BbDlama's. Alont a.d. 1192 Ballala assomed the imperial titles 
rojadkirdja, etc., for the first after hating tboronghly defeated near 
Bokkignndi the poverfnl SSnna king Bhillama. He sacceBsiveJy defeated 
afterwards, in battle, the Westem-Chilnkyas, the Chelae, Psj^yas and 
other contemporaneous kings who stood in his way and assamed the 
distinguishing epithets * the Emperor of the Sontb * and ' the destroyer of 
Chsla forces ’ clearly indicating in a way his contact with the Choja conntry 
for the first time in Hoysa|a history. A record from the Tumkar district 
<Tp. 58) refers to a certain Bit^d&va, son of Vishnobhapala, who was 
ruling the DaJtsl^amaM^mat^Ut, i. e. the Sonthem kingdom, in Saka 
1114 (bA.D. 119^^, which evidently falls into tlie reign of BalUla II. 
Beference was already made to TribhuvanamaUa Euiaira<BalISla the 
eldest eon of Yishnnvardhana. ViahnobhCpila (perhaps the Bitti of 
Tp. 68) was another son of the same king and an uncle oi BalUla U, 
entrusted with the Southern portions of the Hoysala empire^not neces* 
sarQy meaning aoquisitioas in the Cbd|a country. One of Ballala'a 
qneens was Chdlamahidevi who, ae her name indicates, was, perhaps, 
a Ch3}a princess. The Ghelas at this period were gradnaUy declining and 
internal dissensions together with fordgn conquests hsd already made 
their once great empire weak and nnstalde. Ballila at snch an opportunity 
as thie might have possibly extended his conquests into the south though 
records referable to his time have not yet come to light in the Tamil 
districts. ‘ On the east he had shaken Eanchf, on the west he had made 
the ocean roar, while the great Gbeia country rose up and fled and the 
whole of the' Tfipdya kings took refoge in forests entering even those 
with fear ’ <Ak. 23 and 104). Wa learn that BalUla was still on his 
viotorioue torn in ^aka 1139 (»!.]>. Idl7> (Hn. 61) when, he had 
established hie camp at yidngal^nrga. He must have died soon after 
thie, for we know from inacriptioos his eon and successor ^ra- 
B&rasimha n that the Utter was crowned in or abont a.p. 1220 though 
some of his Tamil records count bis reign from 1217*^ which was 
evidently perhaps the date when Kirasimha was chosen heir^apparent 
by hie father BaUila II, in the last days of his reign. 

Prom the time of '^r^Kaissimha H, the Hoysajas appear to have 
come into closer contact with the South (ie. the ChBla country). That 
in the 2nd year of hie reign N&rasimha wae marching agunst the Eahga 
in the South (ia. ^Arahgam) shows beyond all doubt that the way for 



this ifilrasios into the OhSlA kingdom miut hard aireftdy boon prepared 
in the reigQ of hie Tiotoriooe father Ball&la XJ.* 

The real history of the Hoysalas in the Soath may be taken to haTa 
aotnallj began ^th the reign of Vlro-Nfirasimha II, whose only record 
in tha Baugan&tha temple at drlrangazs is dated in the cyclic year Yijaya 
which corresponds to a.d. 1^8-4 and records a gift of land by a certain 
BSTaladdriy&r for providing four rice oSeringe eyeryday in the temple of 
driraaganatha and for sapplying sandal, civet, ghee, mask, camphor and 
other each article as were leqrured for the decoration of the god. The 
record mentions a Sfahapradhdni (great minister) of Praiapa^ChakraMriin 
Vira Naraaimha, named Bhu^ahala-BMma ESiava^Bairdaoayaka and his 
yoanger brother Kabgaya-Dapdao&yakas I have not been able to identify 
these chiefs from other allied inscriptions of ‘S^ra^Karuimba. The 
EdU^Jfiipu which pretends to give a history of the improvements made 
to the temple of srlratganitha on the island of ^Irangam, from prehie- 
toric times, speaks of a certain Viia*Narasiugar&ia the king of the 
Sanarese people, who hnilt one of the mat^apas in that temple. This 
may possibly be a reference to the Qoysala king Vlra'K&raeimha H, who 
was first to interfere with the South; and ^so becaose the next king 
of that name in the Qoysaja genealogy, viz. Narasimha III ia stated to 
have had bis dominions solely confined to the Hoyeala kingdom in the 
Eanaxess country with its capital at Dvataeamndra. The distingnishing 
titles of Vlra^Narasimha are gathered from his records to be ' the nprooter 
of the Magaia kingdom' and ‘ the estabiisber of the Chola-i&jya Magara 
is identified by Mr. Bice with the Mah&rajavS^i country which included 
portions of the modem Chint&mam and the Mi4bagal t&lukas of the £olat 
district and perhaps also a portion of the Cnddapah district. Professor 
Hultasch, however, locates this territorial division somewhere in the 
Coimbatore ox Salem district and Mr. Venkayya is of opinion* that it 
may correspond to the Magadwmaad^t) (roughly South Arcct district) of 
Tamil inscriptions, which was roled over in the time of N&rasimha II, 
by a certain Ponparappin&n.* The campaign gainst the E&dava, de¬ 
scribed in the Tiravdndiporau inscription, by the fioysala generals Appa^a 
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and Hara p^ wuOepp&yft aboui A.D. 1331 -^ ^. 6 . the 16th yeai of the 
ChS\h hing lUjftrfijs HI} doee not appear to hare dosed with freedom 
restored to the Chdia. Perhaps l^rssiniha carried his 'dctorioos march 
farther into the territory of the Pa^ja kings also. This is directly 
hinted in (be H&ran^alii inscriptioD ( Ah. i^) which states that N&ra- 
simha was encamped in daka 1156 at BaTitadloadaknppa ' with the oh|eet 
of leading a Tictorions campaign against the Fisdya (king)'. He seems 
to hare snbseqnently acoomplished this object and io memory of it to 
hare set np a pillar of riotory at S&tn (i.e. B&mSfraram). Kirasimha 
was apparently associated in this latter campaign with his eon Somilyara 
who, in a record of 6aka 1159 ^e. two years after hie actnai coronation) 
from QoTindanahaJli (Ex. 68), la stated to haee granted eleren villages to 
hie two able generals Bogayya and MaUayya who in their tom granted 
them to Brahma^ in presence d &X>B&manatha at Sstn. In the north, 
NSiaeimha was not apparently allowed to have hia extended dominion 
without contest. The Sdnoas regained what had been lost to them in 
the time of If&rasiinha’B father the powerful Ballaia n. They most have 
even attempted to push further sooth and decisive battles appear to have 
been fought between the S9qja forces and those of the Hoysalas. The 
victory in each ease though deecribed as favonrable for the Hoysala kiTig 
has neverthelees to h6 taken in a modified sense; for, the existence of 
records in BaligSmi of the TSdava (Sennit king Singha^a eo early as a.p. 
1315, show that Nirasimha had loefc much of his northern possessicms in> 
clnding the Banav&si country. The title 'establisher of the Ch5|a’ bcnme 
by Kaiasimha n was mote than justified by the active help which he is 
stated to have rendered to the Ctoja king Bajarija HI {l.d. 1216 to at 
least 1346). The P&^ya king who was pointful about this time was 
Miravaman Sondara<P&^ya 1 U.n. 1216 to at least 1235) who in his 
records boasts oi * having bnmt Tanjore ttd UiKydr and presented the 
Cb5la country'. The hostilities carried on against the Pandy* by YZra- 
hiftrasimha could not. howevex, have been permanent; for, M&ravarman 
8nndara<Pa^ya n, who succeeded M&ravaiman Snndaia I in a.d. 1239 
refers to Som56vara, con oi Vl£a>>iMBimha II as vncU Sfimelvara and 
also mentions grants made for the merit of the momadigal (t, $. 85in54vara). 
This clearly indicates a change in relationship between the Hoysalas and 
the Pii^yas from the time of Ylia‘S5m5evan though it is not possible 
to state what this exactly was, and it is not unlikely that there were 
fUso intermarriages between the two dynasties. 

As suggested above. Vira*S5ffi4f7ara or Sovidsvaraea appears to have 

ia tiie tiaa si Kinambe, it tooto prabeblB have to l ook lor 

tlw bovodorr of tbe 2A»gu> HoyVwa iirmtiliftflj bf^ed Hae^. It i* T«rr Ukalj, thortfon, 
tbiit ootDprUeS geit of kbe old Moh*T*)eri4* diitnet m lb. raxgom ud porCmu 

^so of tbs aodsra Sskia sad Sooth Aroot diBUots. 
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been helping bis iatbet in his cnngneets in the eonlib, bein^ 

perhaps then only a yuvar^a. An inscription at Bsdan&lu in the Uyeore 
district (NJ. 86) gives 8otnS4vaTa the date Sake 1161, Sarvadhftri (sa. d. 
1226-9) and records that be was ocenpying Eanaandr in the Gbsla conntry 
at the time of the record and bore ^e imperial titles HahdfSja^hirSja, 
etc. This is at least five years prior to tiie actnal coronation of Sozsl^vaia 
and suggests that already by this ticoe, he most have been the chosen 
crown prince capable enongh to govern the ChSla country which his father 
had probably acquired between the years a.t>. 1222 and I22d.^ It may 
have been in consequence of this that to him also is sttributed in some 
records the titles: ‘Who rolled down the king of Magara, crushed the 
forces of Eftdava, uprooted F&i^ya and re>estab)ished the Ch6|a sovereigri 
' which more naturally formed the distingnishing epithets of 
bis father Narasimba II. Becords attributable to ^tnddveia count bis 
reign from 8aka 1157 (^a. n, 1234-5) and estend up to hia S9th year 
which would roughly correspond to A.i>. 1268-4. In the 2nd or 3rd year 
after bis accession Semaivara is stated to have carcped at Mabgaladst-koppa 
(perhaps 8endamahgalada-koppa7) after completing his victorions campaign 
against E&4dvar&ya. E'^dently this latter chief (viz. Edppetusjiuga) 
had attempted to resume bis hostile attitnde against the Cbbla and his 
ally, the Hoysala, subsequent to the defeat indicted on him in a. n. 
1281-2 by N&rasimha’s generals Appana and Samndra-Ooppaya. * Titles 
such as ‘the upcootez of the Magara’ and 'the establisher of the ChQla’ 
appear me^ingless in the case of BSmedvara none of whose records 
proper refer to any campaign against the Magaxa whereas, only one 
epigraph of his ri^ B&jdndra‘Ch5la III (A.n. 1246 to at least 1267), 
found in drlrangam, mentions the latter as ' the hostile rod of death 
to ancle Sffmedvara/ 85m4dvara is once, however, credited with haring 
• uprooted B&j9ndra>Ch51a ’ and to have reinstated him when the latter 
begged for protection. Zn a record from the Mandya tiloka (Md. 122), 
we learn that Sdmadeva ‘conquered (the Y&dava king) Efiehpakandhara, 
pierced into the Ohb)a country and acqniied it, attacked the Pindy& wd 
restored the OhSla’. SomSivara’s attitude towards the F&z^ae appears 
to have been difierent, as stated already, from that held by his father 
N&rasimha II. Accordingly, be is called in bis later inscriptions ‘the 
elevator of the Findya race’; while K&rasunha was known only as ‘the 
displacer of the PSndyas'. The reason for this was, perhaps, the marital 
relation that be may have entered into with the Pftndya kic^ Mftravarman 
Snndara-P&ndya 1 or his successor Mftcavarman Sundara-Pftndya II. 
B^mltvara’s capital in the Cbdia country is often referred to in Uthic 
records as Vikcamapura which has been identibed with Eao&anQi a village 


1 SpigrapMa ln4ica, Vol. VII. LSS. 


five mi]ea north of' ^nraogazn. In his Bi^&lore plates, diktod in daka 
1175 (»A.D. 1253), it is sUted that this town ba had founded, to please 
himself, in the Cb5la coantr7 whioh he had acquired by conquest. 

It is dificnlt to understand how Sdme^Tara was allowed to baTO hie 
capital in the Tery heart of the Chsla coxmtry though the latter was at 
that time coneiderabJj weak, and why again he thought of settling there 
permanently leaving his young son Narasimha in, in charge of the 
ancestral territory in Mysore, ae early as a.l>. 1255. The permanent in- 
tereet which Sdmi^vara bad in the South is yet to be rerealed by future ^ 
researches. Perhaps we may venture to suggest that the growing power 
of the Y&dava king Singhana on the one hand and, on the other, the 
attractive political changes in the Sooth in which S5mSdvara apparently 
interested himself, may have contiibnted to this distribution of attention 
whioh caooot hut have eventually resulted in the weakening of the Hoy sale 
power. This period of history in the Cbfifa country was particularly cue 
of bewildering confusion. The Chela emperor though weak, still managed 
to bold a nominal rule over almoat the whole of his hereditary posses- 
sions. The P&ndyas douriahed side by ride now dUpossessing the Oholas 
partly of their dominions and now retiring. The northern portions of 
the Ghoia country, at any rate, were perzoanently snatched away by 
Sopperubjinga and his Triugu-Chola feodatories. The £&katiya king 
Ganapati of Warangal also appears to have made a dash just at this 
time into the Sontb, to have taken and to have encamped on 

the island of Srirangam. Amidst such droumstances no territorial distri¬ 
bution or demarcation was possible. Consequently Gcmfi^vara must have 
held his little estate in the South by entozing, as may be expected, into 
deadly confiicte with rival claimants or adventurous intruders. His 
records in the Tamil cous^ estend over a good part of the Trichinopoly 
district being found in drirahgam, Jambukfisvaram, Tiruvati, Batnaglri 
and Tirumaiav&4i and at Manngrgudi In the Tanjore district. We do 
not know if Ssmitvara's sway extended beyond the Trichinopoly and the 
Tanjore districts, into the fartheet sonth. S«De lithic records from 
Tinnevelly and its suburbs clearly indicate the mfluence of Uie Hoysala 
king Ylra-3em6dvara in that part of the country, though perhaps in a 
subordinate capacity. It, indeed, spears likely that Vira-SSmesvara in 
helping the P&i^ya kings, his allies, had penetrated also into the Tinne- 
telly district. A stone inacription at Nuggihalli (Cn. 283), dated in 
A.n. 1246-7, refers to SsmSdrara’s forces being at that time on the banks 
of the Tamraparnf river. 

In almost all Tamil records king Saoidvara signs his name as 2£ala- 
jjoroiu^aij^ which had been the title of the Hoyssklas from the very 
commencement of their career. The magnificat gopnra of seven stories 
of the Jambukedvaram temple appears to have been built in his leigo. 


Within the endoenxe of this same temple S6m@4Tara in the 2od year 
of hU reign (aa. d. 1236-7} estabHehed eeveral tniaor shrines called 
VallSlilrara, Fadumalllvara, ytran&rasiogiiyara and Sdmalilyara evidently 
after hie grandfather DallSla U, grandmother PadmaladS?r» father Vir»> 
Narasimha and axmt SsyaladSvi vfho it is stated eisswhere was to him 
'like a mother'. SSmalamahadevi who provided for the repairs, worship, 
etc., in these shrines in the 25th year of the (corresponding 

roughly to A.D. 1260 } must have been the aont S^valad^vi for whose 
merit one of the shrines, was built. It is not possible that the reference 
in this latter record is to SdmSdvara’s queen Scvaladdvl as Professor 
Hnltssoh has taken it; for, it is infened from the date of SamSdvara’s 
Bangalore Museum plates that queen S9malad€^ must have died before 
A.n. 1253. At SannanQi aHas Yikramapura was established also the 
temple of Ps£ali§vara (the modem Bhoji^vara) in the name of hie mother 
Eft[la]lad9?i. SdmSivara was evidently of a Saivaite turn of mind. It 
may be interesting to note that two inscriptions at JamhukSdvaram, dated 
in the 21st year of Soia5dvata'8 reign (i. e. about i.n. 1256) refer to a sale 
of land to a certain J&kl^adSvl or J&galaddvi, wife of Jajalladeva of the 
SaubhSnavam^a. She was a pilgrim to this dietant sacred shrine of the 
south from the £&iambharidefa which was apparently a district some¬ 
where in the north. 

Inscriptions of SsmeSvata, dated between hie 6th (l.e. A. I>. 1241} and 
2l8t (i.e. A.D. 1256} years are conspicuously absent in the Tanjore and 
the Trichinopoly districts. This falls into the period just after the acoee- 
sion of M&ravarman Sundara-Pandya II, who as stated before claimed 
SomMvara to be his Mdma4ig(il (uncle or father-ui*law). From the 
Tirumaiyam record of about a. p. 124$ we learn that a general of '\^a- 
SsmSsvara named Appapi^Ban4^i^y^^ conquered E&Qa>n&4u i^ Viiuda' 
raja-bhayaukara-valao&du which was one of tbe territorial divisions of the 
Chela country. Another chief, Siugaona-Da^n&yaka, perhaps tbe son 
of the Hah^radhdni Euman^Oa^arakova 8emaya-Ban4ac&yaka, appears 
also to have conquered the Tamil country (on behalf of 8em54vara) about 
A.n. 1240-1. From these two facts we have perhaps to infer that 
69medvara was now actively helping Maravarman 3undara>P5z^ya H in 
his attempts to encroach upon the Ch9|a territory. SomS^ata’s temporary 
absence from his southern possessions between the 6th and 21 st years 
of his reign, must, consequently, have been, as snggested by the l^uggihalli 
record, due to his cO'Operaticn with Maravarman 9andara*PftDdya II 
against a ocmmoc enemy in tbe Tinoevelly district. MSravarman 8uiadara> 
Pandya II was succeeded by Jatftvarman Sandara'F&^ya I, who ap- 
parently revived hostilities with the Earn&U king 8omStvara. Jat&vannan 
Sundara-Pix^ya was a great Vaisbnava and to him are due the vast 
improvements in the temple of Srirahgan&tba at drirahgam. A record 


tcom the Umple eUies ihai J&UTarm&n Snndua-Pfii^^ft 1 

' despatched to the other world the mooo of Sarsita' evidently meAniog, 
that he killed the Hoyeala king SamSirara 'by whom this lotos-pond of 
dilraaga had heea redneed to a pitiable state.* As, however, the latest 
date for Somatraia derived from his sonthera inscriptionB is his 29tb 
year 1864>5) and ae Snndara-P&^ya 1 is stated to have oeoupied 

SSm9^Tara’s southern capital KaimuiQr about the same period, we may 
not be far wrong in inferring that SdmdiTata was killed by Jativarman 
Sundara>Pai^ya I in or a little before a.d. 1264^ and that the date of 
the Baaganatha inscription eonld not have been far distant from this. 

SSmSlvara’s son by the Ohilokya gneen Devalamah&dfivi was Vlra> 
Bamanitha and his o^er son by Bijjalar&Qi, was Kirasunha HI. From 
the distrjbntion of stone inscriptions of these two claimants to the Hoysala 
throne it is inferred that the kingdom must have been divided between 
them, the £ars&ta country going to the share of Narasimha m and the 
Tamil possessions to Vlra-Bamanfitha. This seems to be pointedly 
referred to in Matasimhs’s Beihi copperplates which state that ' king 
K&rasiinha was staying in his capital Dv&nsamudra which was raised to 
that £oumhing condition by bis kind father and was situated within 
hU oton Hoysala country.’ NirasiiDha HI seems to have ts^n charge 
of his paternal estate at an early age when be was only fifteen years 
old and to have defended his kingdom successfully against the aggressive 
Tadeva king Mah&deva>IUne and his nephew BgmachandradSva. The 
famous general of the latter, SMtm Tikkama evidently attacked Dv&ra> 
samndra in A.n. 1^6, but was 'dnven back m confusion beyond 
Dn mm i.* A fragmentary Sanarese inscription now preserved in the 
National Museum at Copenhagen refers to an invasion of a certain 
S&luveya against a place whose name ia, however, lost on the stone. 
There is no doubt the neme here is that of Hv&iasamudra and 

the events registered in the Copenhagen tnragal refer to the attack on 
Dvftrasamudia by the Sauna general ^uva Tikkama. Another fragment 
of a from the same Museum ^parently refers to a conflict in 

which Yira-Bsmanitha and N&neimha HI were interested. 

Ttr^Rsmanltha’s acceesioD in the Tamil districts, coincided with 
that of his brother Narasimha HI in the Karnita country and took place 
about A. D. 1255. It was at this time that in KannanCx their father 
YLTa-SOmelvara assumed the imperial trtlee of SirvabJiavma and per¬ 
formed the royal gifts fitZdparwAs, ratnadhinu, etc. As B&mas&tba’s 
Initial date coincides with about the 2lsi year of ‘S^ra-Somftvara’s reign 
and as the latest date for the latter is his 3^h year, it has to be presumed 
that Bimaoltha was cor^ent with his &ther during the first eight years 
of his reign. Hta records are foond in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, 
in some parts of Salem, North Arcot and Bellary and in the Kolai and 
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Bftngftlore districts of tlic Mysore Btste. Baman&thft assomed all the 
titles oi bis father ’V^a'ScmCtTSia. In the 4tb year oi his reign which 
corresponded to the twenty^third oi his father HomSiTara, a general checking 
of accoonts (jamdbandi) appears to have been organized. It is inteveeting 
also to note that one of hi a qoeens was KamalSdevI, the daughter of 
Arija Filial who, as his natne denotes, waa evidently of southern extraction* 

A record at TiruvelJarai near 6rlraugam refers to a communal repair made 
to the Vinigan'a*tank (now called ’^AkiinS^hhmi) ou the south side of 
that village. It is reported that the tank bad sunk in on its fonr sid« 
and was filled up with rain water probably on account of heavy rains in 
or about the 8th year of Ramanitha. This tank is still one of consider¬ 
able interest at Tiravellarai on account of its unique oonstrnction and the 
archaic inscriptions of about the ninth century a.D. found on its walls 
constructed of huge solid slabs. In the 15th year of the king’s reign the 
salt sellers at TirumaiavSdi were exempted from paying taxes on the lands 
held by them but were, instead, required to measure one naU of salt 
everyday for the temple at TirumalaTOdl (in the Trichinopoly district). 
The temple of Srlrauganitha at Srlrangam was substantially benefited in 
RamanStha’s reign by the gift of a gold crown set with jewels, by two 
gj.whisks provided with gold handles and a (betel-pot), transferred 

to it by a certain ifudaftydr Kariyamari, entitled Sakdlakalasarvahhatma 
and Sakalavidy&chakrawirHn. It is stated that this latter personage had 
received them as presents from Petumil Vlra-P&ndyadBva, apparently on 
account of his high proficiency in learning.* 

It has been stated already that Vlra-^manStha was holding sway 
over the Salem district also. Some of his feudatories, there, were the 
MudaliySvs of Tiramaugalam generally known as Getti-Mi^liySrs. • 
While EamanStha’s capital in the south was KapnanSi his chief town 
above the ghats on the Mysore border appears to have been Kundtoi. 

I owe to Mr- F, J. Richards, I-G.S., the suggestion that Kundam-tSjadhftni 
mentioned in BftmanStha’s iasoriptiona from the Tumkur district, probably 
takes its name from this KuudSai above the ghats and not from the 
village Kondaua in the DgvanhaUi tftluka of the Bangalore district as sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Rice. The existence of Bftmanfttha’s records occasionally in 
the Hassan district must be accounted for as being due only to his aggres¬ 
sive attitude which is more than once referred to in those epigraphs. 
According to Southern inscriptions the latest date available for ^ca- 
Ramanatha is his 23td year which roughly corresponds to A.D. 1278. In 
Mysore bis inscriptions go up to his 39tb year, Vijaya, and even also to 
his dlst- In the last days of hie reign (about 1290), Eimanfitha seems 

I P«rtimil 7)»*pan4y»d»rft mutt svidntly bftva b««n th« uw M TtlbbtzTftofkcli4kn^rtiCL 
7lp*-Pae47» wh© to h»7© bMo ©oregOBt with J»H*arman Bttudira-Piftdy* 1 ktid i© hAT« 
cofimooc^ Co reign boCnsea a.p. dSSS end ISSS, 
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to liAve led a cttcpaign againet JJirMimlia III at DvSnwamodra. The 
a^ence o< records beyond his 23rd year in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts shows that by this time fiimanfttha was dispossessed of them 
by the rising Ptodyas and that, consequently, he chose to stay in his 
northern dominions now and then raiding, as opportonity offered itself, 
into the country of his cousin-brother Naiaaimha 111 . 

About A.D. 1293-4 'Vira.RamaDiths must hare been sacceeded by his 
son 'V^ra-Viivanitha wboae 3rd year, Xhirmakhi, corresponded to 6aka 
1218. VitTanatha’s records are, as may be expected, confined to portions 
of the Salem district and to the Bangalore and KoUt districts of the 
Mysore State. His latest inscription discovered, so far, is dated in his 
4th year which corre^KBidB roughly to A.n. 1297. 

Under Ttra-BallaU m, the son of Niasimhs, the Hoyaala dominions 
abore and below the ghats appear to have become reunited once again 
Md to have enjoyed an apparently peacefnl role prior to their eventual 
msappearance in the rising power of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Except 

the 1^ of the southernmost possesrions of the Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore di^cts, the Hoysala kingdon does not appear to have suffered 
otherwiw in extent. The whole of Songu and a part at least of Konkan 
were still in possession of Baliija and practically also the whole of the 
Mysore country. BalllU III was crowned in a. n. 2293 when Rimanfttha 
was still alive and, consequently, the fight for dominion which began 
m the last days of Nirasimha HI must have continued also into the 
reign of BaUftla as is evidently hinted in Kn. 28 from the Bangalore 
district. Subeeqnent, however, to the short rale of Vitvanatha there was 
apE«ently none left to coatinae the line of Baman&tha. Ballsja, accord- 
ingly, became the sole master. This must have been about daka 1224 Plava 
(=a.i>, 2302) when, we find that a number of districts above and below 
the ghats were granted remission of taxes on Mathat and temple-priests 
and the past endowmenis confirmed. This was one of the first steps 
which Indian kings need to take soon after coming into power, in order 
to seenre the goodwill of the people- Ballala^s dominions, thus united 
were not, however, destined to enjoy undisturbed peace for a Jong time In 
A.i>. 1310 came the first iovaeion of Malik Kafur in which the Mussal 
man general is stated to have sacked and devastated Dvaraasmudra and to 
have earned away its boarded treasures. The capital was rebuilt but its 
charms were apparently lost Ballala in the mesntime had changed his 
capital first to Tonnfir according to tradition and thence to TirnTannamalai 
m the South Arcot district. Other capital towns mentioned in his inscrip. 
tiOM are Tiravijaya-Virtpftkshapiira and Ho8avi4B.Ho8adurga which latter 
« perhaps to be identified with Hosapattana fHospet?) where Bukkaana- 
Vod^at of Vijayanagara was ruling in the e«ly years of Ws reign * ‘ 
When Bali&la actually changed his seat of government to Tiravanuft 



malai ie not known. In A.D. 1823 nn]^(nsJ4i-pftnftDAffi is eUted to bftTO 
been h:8 ^permanent capiUl. The lafeeefc date for Ballad obtained from 
inBoriptions u Saka 1265 (sA.]>. 1843). By this time already Harihara 1, 
the founder of the First Vijayanagara dynasty, moat have eetablished 
hfmseli in Kohkan. BallA^'e viceroy at Barokfir in daka 1268 , wae a 
certain BdTappa-Bandan&yaka. The king ie stated to have visited this— 
bis military stronghold, in ^aka 1261. A lepresentatiTe of the govern¬ 
ment, further north on the West coast, in the last days of the Hoysaia 
rule, appears to have been a certain Shamkaranaik to whom the B&pi 
of Barcelcrs was subordinate. Evidently, the latter is identical with the 
chief of that name sobdued by the rising Vijayanagara chiefs Harihara 
and Bnkka. Another feudatory, vis. Y^lappa-DaadsnAyekkar who fre¬ 
quently figures in inscriptions of the latter part of Ball&la’s reign, appears 
to be identical with Aftya or ' Son-in-law ’ VaUappar. a 
under Harihara' I. A powerfol family of saberdinates, however, were 
the chiefs of Dan&yakankoi^i in the Satyamangalam iftlnka of the 
Coimbatore district who, when the firm hold of imperial snzeiainty had 
grown slack, seem to have declared themselves independent. These were, 
according to inscriptions from the Mysore district, ralers of Fadinalkn-n&du 
originally with their seat of government at Terakansmbi. The founder 
of the family was the powerful general Femm&le-DapdanSyaka. His son 
Midhave-Dsd^aniyaka was equally if not more, pcwerfnl and assumed 
the titles ' the subduer of Nilagiri' Imnadi’ESMtorayOf SitAgaragoM^ 
Ko^aram&ri. etc. In bis report on Epigraphy for 1906 Mi. Tenkkayya 
has fully discussed the poeition of these chi^s of Ba^yakaakfi^tai and 
their relation to the Hoysala rnler Ballila in. More information about 
lUtaya-Dandaniyaka and SiDgaDa-Daud^k^T^f the two sons of M&dhava- 
Baodauiyaka, is fonnd in the Madras R^ori on Epigraphy for 1909^10 
(Pact II, paragraph 52). Other chiefs who rose to eves greater promi. 
nonce and effectively subverted the Hoysala empire were Harihara and 
Bukka the founders of the Yijayanagara dynasty whose esaci enbordinate 
position to Ballila III is not yet revealed by inscriptions. 

Ballila's son who was crowned at a place called VirSpikshapuia is 
known only from very few records. He was designated 'N^ra-Virupikshs 
BalUladSva TV and sometimes, Hampayya. But as the Vijaysnagara chiefs 
had already grown powerfol we may suppose that with Ballila JU ended 
the empire of Hoysalas which subsequently, unde; the name Earpftta, was 
continued by the kings of the Vijajaaagara dynasty for another three 
centuries and more. The ouce glorious mezuoty of the Hoysala rule, is 
still embedded in a numerically small section of indigenous Bi&hmai^ of 
the Mysore country called Hoysa;^ or Hoysala-Earnatakss or Hoy saigas. 
Many of these Brfihmaaas are found in the Salem smd North Arcot 
districts which were included in the Hoysala kingdom to the very last 
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days of its szisieoco. In the 17tb century a. h. at Venkniuaio of the 
North Aicot district, there was a petty chief called KaahSji who claimed 
descent from VitthaU (VishnnwdhaAa), the fioysa)a king of Hal$bl4, 
and erected there a rest honse for the merit of his mother. This is the 
last we hear of the name Hoysala. Living but dumb moDumests, 
however, of their once prosperons role are, as stated at the beginning of 
this paper, the thonsands of inscribed pillars and slabs which bear records 
of enonnons historical interest, social, political and religioxis. If anything 
more is regnired there exist even to>day in all their glory those specimens 
of Indian architecture, the magnificent temples of HalSbTd, BalDr, fiama- 
ntthspQr, Araliknre and nomerons others of which the veteran critic 
Mr. Fergi^n says that the style to which these buildings belonged 
' attained its fullest devdo^nent and highest degree of perfection daring 
the three centuries a.t>. lOOO to 1800 in which the Hoysala BalUlas had 
supreme sway in the Kysore country.' 
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TALKAD, THE BUKIED OIl^Y 

Bt tsb Bbv. a. M. T4fiAaD. vo., 

The Mysore Province can boast ol man; places of interest which unfcrtn- 
nately are not &o well known ae they deserve to be. One of these is 
certainly Talked, the city boried tmder the sands oi the Canveiy. 

An ezcarsion to this wonderfol place was arranged by a few members 
of the Mythic Society at the end of last year and as I have been asked 
to give an acconnt of it 1 do so wiU) pleasnie in the hope that others 
will follow OB and pay a visit to Talked, the oldest city in Mysore, once 
a ptond capital of a powerfol kingdom. 

The best way to reach Talkad from Bangalore is by motor from Maddni, 
the distance to the old capital of the Qangas from the railway station 
being abont fifty chles. On the way one can inspect the battle field 
of MalavalJi where Tippn was defeated by General Harris in 1799, and 
spend a few horns at the famoaa Canvery falls at SiraSMnndram. 

The twenty miles from Sivasamndrazn to Talkad are over rongb coontry 
roads, a sign that Talkad is out of the ordinary tonrist’s beat. 

The old city of Talkad is completely buried beneath hills of eand 
stretching for over a mile in length, only the tope of two pagodas being 
visible. It is stated that more than thirty temples are bnried xmdex the 
dnnes, which at some places rise nearly 100 feet above the level of the river. 
The place is weird beyond words. The solemn stillness of this rained world, 
the sacred river winding majestically throogh that aobtode, the feeling that 
burled under one’s feet, lies what was once a magnificent city, the sands 
which used to advance upon the tovrn at the rate of nine or ten feet a 
year, and which in spite oi all that has been done in recent years to check 
the formation and advance of the dones, still threaten the new town with 
the same fate which has overwhelmed the old one,-everything combined 
to make the excursion to Talkad a unique experience for those who have 
not had the privilege to tread over the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 

The phenomenon is of course doe to naiursl causes, more especially 
to the south-west monsoon, but the people look upon it as the result of 
a curse an account of which I quote from Mr. Bice’s MysoT4 ond Coorg. 

In 1984 Tftlksd wm oeaqaered bj ^ Mysore Bej* uder tbe foUoeisf cbcizm* 
itftSMs: Tiranuls Beys, sometimas esUed lUa^ Beysl, tbe represezdativs of tbe 


fiuivlj •( Sanii8»|i«tMD> bvDg nfflfeifaid vitii »B boonblo d!f«u«, caiB« io 
ra))fa4 for ttit piupoia <if oflimog g^ri<Wi<g in th« tampfo of Bis wile 

Bssgsmms ms Isft ia o( li»s Ooranuao&t ^ SariDgtpstett; bst she, besriag tbst 

her bttsbftiid wm ca ttie poiat «{ dw>fe, toon elfor left for IWJcad vitb the abjeot ot seelog 
bim before be died, hen<^ing erer Sttiag^ietsm sad ifo depeadeaeiss fo Bsje Wodejsr of 
UTsore, «bose djaifft; ever sflervsrds rcifojnnl It sppesfs tiist Rtjs Wodejsr bed 

beea deeiroai of poeseesiag s ooetlj noee-jewsl vbiob wse the proper^ of tb# Rsai.^ end 
beiag nosMe to obfola pemaiifeiB of it b; efesfogeai, sad esger to eeiae saj pntext for 
eoQQinag Creob tsmtor^, he levied sa saaj proceeded egsiasi TsUtsd, vbkb be took 
bj Moolsde; the Bejs of the letter plsoe ia the eotton. Ibe Beal Rcug^wtmy , 

thereupon went to the bsnbs of the Csavei;. sad thiowfog ia ttte jeweb drowned herself 
Oppoate MsliTtgi, st seme time ottering tike threefold earn, * Let Tslksd become 
send; lei Usliap become s whirlpool ; lee the Mjiote Rs^ to beget bein«’ 

The foUowlag is whet k bkowa ss Ibe eoae of Tslhsd, ia tbe origias] ^ 
fefohrfdo euwol dpele. 
ifdifopk mdse dpoii. 

Xaisan dhorepafo Mattel iOede Upeli. 

Tho most ixaposifig temple left oneoveied bj the seed is that of 
Y&dSsTarh in front of which are two stone images declared to repreecQt 
the two brothers Tala and Eada whom local legends mention in connexion 
with the origin of the town. When entting down a. tree which they 
saw wild elephants worshipping, they disooTored that it contained an 
image of Vishnn and that the elephants were ri&his transformed. From 
the extract of the Sri Skanda Pnrana which will be given below it would 
seem that the place was sacred originally not to Viatmn hat to Siva. It 
is probably in connexion with the elephants referred to in the legend 
and in the Parana that the Ganges had an elephant for their crest. 

The most important temple which has been excavated is that of Elrti 
y^iftyasa which is occasionally opened with great difficulty to gain access 
for certain ceremonies. 

Whatever may be the antignity Talhad, whether or not Bama halted 
here on his way to T.ianka as some traditiona have it, the earliest autben^c 
notice of the city of Talkad, in Sanskrit Dala-van^pnra is in connexion 
with the Ganga line of kings. Eacivanna mling 247^266 resided, accord¬ 
ing to an old chronicle, in the great city of DaUvanapnra in the Eamata 
Desa and thenceforward, till the end of the first millenninm a.d. Talkad 
was the capital of Gangavadi 96,000,* so that for about a thousand years 
the history of Talked is the history of the Gangas. 

Yet, though Talkad remained the permanent capital, the royal radence 
w^B Sred at tfankooda (west of Channapatna) in the seventh century and 
at Maoya-pora (Manne north of Kelamangala) in the eighth century. 


> enothe aaS probehix men ooneei twttOB of tbe ttetv, vi4» i£x. S. Eriftbse^wuiii 
Aij>agar*e a«««inl Ifidfo, p. 9Sa—b. 

1 fbie SguM wbSeb tt ilw^ Mtecbed Io lb« nesM of the Gengu* eoBaCry in ^if ew efthsc 
Um teveuM to OonTTinweil at the mfoe of tb* prodaM deettoS Che land. 


fiTxiT* x'ljuat jiaiM 
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The religion of the nilere of Tftlkad w&s Jainism, thongh if we c&a 
rely on inscriptions over which & ceiiein amount of donbt has been 
thrown on paleographical and other groonds Viehnngopa (266— ? ) was 
a worshipper of Nlrftyai^ (Vishnr^ and Avinita (4dO>-482) a deTOtee of 
Haia (Siva). Those interested in the early history of the (^ng&s who 
are prepared to accept the aathesticity of the inecriptions on which it :e 
based will find a snccinct accoont of it in &£r. Bice's Myiotc and Coorg 
fnm iJu jT^eripHon*. 

The kings of Talhad may be said to have reached the height of their 
prosperity daring the reign of Sriparasba in the seventh centnry. Bat 
soon after, the Gangas onable to stay the advance of the Raahtrakutas 
southwards, became their feudatories. The overthrow of the B&shtrakQtes 
in A.D. 973 by the Ghalukyas left the Gangas at the mercy of the Cholas 
who occnpied Talkad in about 1004 onder the command of Bajendra 
Chola, son of Bajaraja, who changed its name to Bajarajapura. The Gangas 
driven from their hfngdom took refuge with the Hoysalas. A dispos* 
sessed scion of the Gangas, Gangaraja, a general of Yishnuvardhaaa, took 
a prominent place in the captnre of Talkad under that famoos Hoysala 
King at the beginning of the twelfth century. From Inscriptions we find 
that at that time Talkad was composed of seven towns and five matas. 
The town of hlalingi on the opposite side of the river was also a large 
place under the name of Jananatitapora. 

Bown to the middle of the fourteenth century Talkad remained in the 
possession of the Hoysalas and then passed into the hands of a feudatory 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns till 1634 when it was conqoered by the 
Mysore Bajas nudex the circumBtanees related above. 

Some day, perhaps, the Mysore Government will see their way to cany 
out extensive excavations at Talkad which may yield discoveries of great 
historical and archssological interest. 

I have had the good fortnne to come across a local Parana celebrat¬ 
ing the greatness and the holiness of the Talkad coontry, a translation of 
which will I hope be acceptable to the readers of the Joumed of t?u 
Mythic Sooitty. It is divided into five parts, each one giving a special 
reason for the sacredness of the place. 

SRI SKANDA PGBANA 

THE 0BEATNS8S OF TBE SSXSHINA EA8I (THB gig 

OF TBB 80UTB) 

• I 

* 

^ATTN AgA and the other riabis asked Sutapurasika: I^hi, we are very 
anxious to know what is GajiraDya. 
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Says Sstapuftcika: There ie a sacred place between Somapairata, i.e. 
Mtidnkudore betta^ and Arkaparvata, i.e. Cbilaka^fidi betta (this is TaLkad). 
Here SiTa is known under the title of Vaidyan&tha. 

Here Siva boasts of graoionsly freeing all his devotees from all the 
pains of this world. 

If those that desire chiidrec or riches or kingdom come to this Gajaranya 
and serve Siva, their deaires will without doubt be accomplished. 

Fonnerly this Gajiraiiya Tvas a large forest, inhabited by elephants 
and in it was a sacred tank called Gsbaroathirtba. 

Every day a certain elephant would nip a white lotus flower, fill his 
trunk with pure water, and carry them both to a bush, sprinkle the same 
'with water, deposit the flower and prostrate- Two huntsmen seeing this 
began to inquire why the elephant did so. 

And as they 43onld not find out the reason, they at last took a hatchet 
and began to cnt the bush. 

They found a cotton tree in the middle of the bosh and applied the 
hatchet-to its trunk in order to cut it. 

Then the hatchet of one of them, by the violence with which it was 
wielded, not only cut the tree, but striking against a rock on the ground 
nipped away its crown. 

Heat, 0 Rishifl; as aooo as the stone was split there oozed blood out 
of it and the blood was changed into milk. 

The huntsmen being frightened began to think. At once their eyes 
perceived a lings with its head cut off. 

'^en having understood that they had comruitted a crime, they stood 
joining their hands and shedding tears; and with a tremulous voice prayed 
to the God thus: ' 0 God, 0 Einga-figured Almighty, 0 thou that art 
armed with a trident, the enemy of lust, the destroyer of “the triple 
fortress^’, “we are BmaU children, unwittingly we have offended thee, thou 
most forgive us, thou must forgive us.’ 

And praying thus they fell senseleBs on the ground. A little while 
after a voice from the skies said to them: ‘ 0 hunters, I am come on 
account of you, Lo I 1 am giving you a great boon, Both of you drink 
this milk and remain here as guardiaus of the place. I too will stay 
here. I will admit this elephant into Sailasa (the abode of Siva), Take 
the fruit of the cotton tree close by, grind it and put a plaster on my 
head. The wound shall heal forthwith.’ 

The huntsmen were filled with joy on hearing this and grinding the 
inut plastered the head of the linga. * 


two site T. 1 W U on Hm tli.« i. 4 toasl. « 


Forthwith the wonod heeled up, aod the liuga became resplendent. 
The huctemen ran and draExk the milk. 

Immediately they abandoned their hunter form and became gnudiaiu. 
Even now they are in the Gajaranya under the form of atone. 

The elephant too having worshipped the (iod by means of the lotofl, 
felt hungry, drank the milk and went to EailSea. Thna Siva became famoue 
in the world nndet the name of VaidjanKtha, because he prescribed 
medicine to the wound in his own head. 

Any disease, such ae sore eyea, headache, consumption, epilepsy, ague, 
disease of the spleen, asthma, poisoning, madness, bnboee (plague), then* 
matism, carboncle, and all other kinds of disease whether contagious or 
hereditary are certainly cored by a plaster of the earth that is near Siva. ' 
If one bathes in the excellent waters of the lake Gokarnathfttha and worship 
Siva with the lotos flower, all diseases are cured, all deeiiee are fulflUed, 
and Anally heaven is obtained. 

With ArkSswara Morthi in the eaat, F&thSlSswara Murthi in the south, 
MaralSswara Murbhi in the weet, Mallikaijuna Murthi in the north, Siva 
remains in the Gajftcanya in the middle of these MSrthis under the name 
of VaidySswara MSrthi. 

n 

And here the Cftuv^ry is famous under the name of Paachimavihiiij, 
because here she flows to the west. 

Hear, 0 excellent Brahmins: whoever bathes in this Paschimav&hinl, not 
only will he have his sins forgiven, but he will no more be subject to them. 

Besides, if any one, after bathing in the Oftuvdry, worships Mallikar- 
juna with (the leaves of) the Baei (Bengal quince) be will obtain the fuJ> 
fllment of all his desires. 

Hear, 0 Brahmins: the bathing iu the Peechimav&hini is a difiicult 
thing and the worship of Mallikarjuna is still more difficult. 

In former times a celebrated and brave king of the 8olar dynasty 
called Dillpa was ruling the kingdom of the world. 

Some cunning enemies of his conquered this Dillpa, and having ad> 
ministered poison to his pregnant queen, drove them away from the 
kingdom. 

Thus the enemies having taken posGession of his kingdom, the king 
full of i^f at this misfortune, wandered on foot from place to place, 
accompanied by his wife, and fortunately reached the banks of the 
PaBcbimavshini. There he remained two cr three days and then died. 

As soon as the husband was dead, the faithfol wife was plunged in 
grief and having collected fuel and built a funeral pyte, ehe placed the 
body of her husband on it, set Are to the pile and was aboot to throw 
herself into it. 

4 
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Thefl ft joyfol Toioe was heftrd to say: ‘0 mftiden, do sot attempt 
it. Ton have in yoor yiQmb ft virtuons son, worthy of being the master 
of the seven isles’. 

Having heard this heavenly voice that faithful woman burnt the body 
of her husband, and grief overwhelming her she remained alone in 
the plftoe. 

There she was in the habit of bathing daily in the Psechimavahim 
and worshipping Siva. When nine months were completed, she brought 
forth a SOD, resplendent like the morning snn, having the thirty-two 
royal signs, and bearing beaides the signs of the poison adminietered by 
the enemies of his father. 

As the boy grew np day by day like the orescent moon, he too did 
severe penance and pleased Siva. 

Then Siva, the master of the world, being pleased with the penance 
of the boy blessed him and said: ‘0 king, go now to your kingdom, 
kill yonr cruel enemies and take it back. Rule it with justice; and 
having taken possession of the whole world consisting of seven isles, rule 
it as if it ware only a town. With my blessing yon will have 60,000 
ohildien*. He gave him many other boons besides, and disappeared. 

The king Sagara too, with the help of Malllkaijuna destroyed his 
strong enemies, became a famous emperor, and ruled the whole world 
with justice. This is why this place of pilgrimage is so famous. So 
said SutapuiSnika to daunaka and the other rishls. 

ni 

' 0 Satapur&mka, yon call this GajSrapya, please, explain to ns the 
glory of this place.’ 

In former times there lived a Brahmin called Somadatta, of the tribe 
of the Vashista and well-versed in the Vedas. 

He bad thousands of dishiples skilled in the Shastrfts and the Vedanta. 

Having felt an aversion to the world, one day he started with his 
disciples for the great £ftsi, a place served by the gods and the rishis. 
There he pleased Siva by bis various penitential acts. 

Pleased with the penance of the Brahmin, Siva appeared to him 
and with a smile said ‘ 0 Somadatta, I am pleased with yonr piety and 
yoni penance. Ask fox any boon for yourself and yonr disciples; it ehall 
be granted’. 

The Brahmin who knew the past and the fntnre thought for a long 
time and then addressing Siva said: ‘Lord, I am tired of the countless 
rebirths to which 1 have been snbjected, I want only one boon and that 
is, give me a place where a man is always happy without any sorrow 
of recurring birth and death’. 
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Tbeo eaid Sm; 'Be it eo'; and turning to hie sapplicant; *0 
escolldut Brahmin’, said he, ‘ahoat five miles (four and a bait miles to 
he exact) from the condnence of the rivers Oftnv^ry and EapiJa there 
exists an ashrama (habitation of a risbi) hy name Siddashrama belonging 
to the great riehi Bichika. Thin ashrama is Med with all kinds of inspired 
sages (Siddas) and with animals which lajing aside their natural animosity, 
live exceedingly mild. 

• 1 am known there under the name of YaidSswars. It is an excellent 
place of pilgriroage, a hundred times better than Kasi. It Is capable of 
effecting an intimate union with my divine essence/ So said 8iya and 
he disappeared with bis 1,000 attendants. 

The Brahmin filled with wonder and having venerated Siva, started 
accompanied by many Brahmins for this place of pilgrimage, with the 
desire of obtaining heaven. 

Thus while they were close to the Yindya mountains, countless elephants 
csme in their way and destroyed them tdl. 

But because these Brahmins, while they were being destroyed, were 
thinking only of the elephants and of Siva, they were, through the kindness 
of the latter, reborn as elephants and reached the place of pilgrimage. 

There the elephants, having perceived Siva who lemedies all the 
evils of bis devotees and venerated him at a distance, began to bathe 
in the O&nvdry and thence standing near Siva, they meditated on his 
incarnation. 

Siva who has the interest of hie devotees at heart, united them all in 
his essence in presence of all the riahis and made them conform able 
to himself. 

Prom the time the elephants obtained heaven the place was named 
daj&ranya. Even now there are thousands of lingae in the place that 
have been honoured by those Brahmins who bad assumed the form of 
elephants. 

Many kings like Manuchakravarthi, piously hououred thousands of 
liugas in this place and obtained the paradise of Siva. 

India came here with bis thirty'three erores of gods, honoured the 
liugas and obtained all he desired. 

SnbSra honoured the lingae very devoutly, and obtained his supremacy 
over the riches and the kingdom of Alakftpuri. 

Here BDtya (Son) worshipped Siva and became the lord of all the stars. 
Thus Siva honoured by Surya is called AikSewara. 

Those that bathe in the Uttarav&hini of the CaGv^ry, and worship 
ArkSswara, will obtain all pleasures and will, in the end, obtain union 
with Siva in the Sdiyaloka (the heaven of SCrya). 

YMuki worshipped Siva in this place and became tbe king of serpenta 
Thus Siva worshipped by Y&euld is known under the name of F&thaleswara. 



Hmi, 0 riBhis: those that bftthe in the PnrveTlhiiu, which is in the 
Gftjftrapj& and pioasl; worship Path&lSswara, will obtain the seipent's 
paiadiee and will enjoj happiness for a long time and will, in the end, 
go to the paradise of Biva where there is no rebirth. 

IV 

Eren Brahma did penance in this Eshetra, and through the gradousness 
of Siva, married his own daughter SaiasTati. 

While this was being said, ^ansaka and the other rishis asked Sata> 
porSnika; ' 0 excellent rlshi, what an micommon thing ^on are narrating t 
Conld anybody marr; his own daughter? We humbly beg yoa to explain 
ns this.' 

. Says Sutapur&nika; ' Hear 0 excellent rishis, this is a wonderful story. 
Those that axe worthy to hear the story will obtain the remission of sins 
and gain the paradise of Sira. 

Formerly Brahma haring been ordered by Siva to create all worlds, 
created them all, t&gether with the liring beings prefer to each. 

Thus while in conrse of creation, he made ^rSd&deri, who had a neck 
lilcA a conch shell, a gladdening face like the foil moon. 

Thns Brahma seeing his own beautiful daughter dgrSdS, was enamoured 
of her and went to embrace her forcibly. 

Sftrada was frightened at this and tabng the form of a deer was running 
away calling out all the while to Siva. Brahma seeing this took the 
focn of a buck and pursued her. 

Then ParamSswara, the husband of Parvati, hesring the wailing of 
Sarftd&, ran to her assistance and cut off the head of Brahma with the 
bow called Pinaka. 0 Brahmins even now you see the 5guie of this 
animal’s head in the constellation of stars. 

Thus hamg been despised by Sira the extermiuator of all eril-doers 
Brahma came to Gajarauya and was worshipping Siya according to 
the Vedas. 

Sira knew the object of Brahma’s worship and gave d&rfida to him 
as wife. 

Therefore here 0 rishis, whoever bathes in the Dakehtnavfthini of the 
O&uv^ry and worships hfaralSswaxa will be freed from the sin of incest. 

V 

It is in this very Gajftranya, that E&madSun (the cow of plenty) having 
worsbifpped Mallikar}una who lives in Somaparvata in the north obtained 
throngh the kindness of Bagavanta the boon of granting all the desires 
of those that have reooorse to her. 
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li any one a^ter bathing in the Paat^nnaT&hini worships Mallikai]ana 
on the fourteenth of S&rthika (eighth Lunar month-^OctobeisNoTember) 
with unbroken Bael froite and flowers and thnlasi (Basil) learee, all hie 
sins, eyen the killing of a Brahmin, will undoubtedly be pardoned. 

Hear, 0 rishiBr Here lives the wife of 8iva and the danghter of 0iri- 
raja (king of mountains). She is famous in the three worlds under the 
name of Chamundi. 

Sachldevi worshipped this Ch&mundi fox a long time and obtained 
through her favour the boon of becoming India's wife. 

If married women worship this great gpddess on the third of Bhadra 
(Angust-September) they will not loeetbeii husbands. Likewise if widows 
worship her on the same day, they will have no feat of widowhood in 
the next birth. 

If a poor man piously worships this goddess on the ninth day of Asvija 
(seventh Lunar month—September^Cotoher) he shall obtain immense wealth. 
If those that desire either progeny or wealth or kingdom worship this great 
goddess according to all the t&stras, all their desires wUl be accomplished. 

If any one piously worships Vaidyeswara (Siva) on the fifteenth of 
Vaish&ka (second Lunar month—AprihMay) he shall be intimately united 
with Siva. 

Hear, 0 excellent Brahmins: Those that worship Aiksswaia on the 
seventh day of Magha (eleventh Lunar month—January^FebroAry) shall 
obtain the paradise of Siva. 

Those that worship P&thal§swara on the fifth day of Shiavana (fifth 
Lunar month) will become conformable to Siva. 

Those that piously and properly worship Maraleewara on the fourteenth 
day of Magha (eleventh Lunar month) shall be intimately united with Siva. 

Those that piously worship Hallikarjuna on the eighth of Earthika 
(eighth Lunar month—Ootober-November] will obtain onion with Siva. 

The five hfurthis VaidySswara, ArkSswara, F&th&lSewara, Maralsswara 
and MallikarjunSswara are the five faces of Siva. 

Those that visit these divine Mdrthis in one day will obtain intimate 
union with Siva. 

After having bathed in the tank of (}okarna one must worship Chandi> 
devi (Duiga), prostrate before her three times and then worship YaidyanStha 
attd the other Murthis. 

Chandi should be visited first and then Vaidyeswara should be wor¬ 
shipped. Then Arkeswara should be visited and again Vaidyeswara 
should be worshipped. Then Fatb&l9swaia, Maialeswara, MallikSrjunSs- 
ware, should each be visited and all this worship should be offered to 
VaidjSswara. 

Thus those that worship Siva in the abovesaid manner will obtain 
intimate union with him. 
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0 excellent riehfe, in qo place is it bo easf to obtain hearen ae In 
GaJ&raaya, hence the wise must serve in the 0a]&ranya. 

There is no difference between Yaidy^wara, Vlsr^swara, Go^rna Tan^i 
Manikarnike, C&i2v4iy, Qanga, Gajftranya and E&bi. 

Living in the Gaj&ranja ie obtained onJy thiongh the practice of 
virtne in many births. It ie not to be granted to all indifierently in 
this Ealiyttga. 

Whoever mortifying his senses bathes in the Gaj&ranya daring three 
days will’obtain the merit of all alms-deeds and of all sacrifices* 

I am enable to describe all the glories of this Gajftianya. Siva him¬ 
self mast explain ths greatness of this place of pilgrimage and the merit 
that is obtained here. 

What is the use of saying more? Here Siva the essence of all happi¬ 
ness will certainly render happy all those that serve him. 

Whoever reads the * Greatness of this Gaj&caaya ’ and whoever hears 
it will obtain all he desires and heaven in the end. 

(Translated from the Sanskrit, 
by the Hay. A. LoBO.) 


Bbvibw 

Ancient India by 8. Eright(isy>ami Aiyangar, M.A. 

It wm gq ^ Mtad a cuetifig of the Uytbio Bociety sbont two y«an tgo tfr. 
8. SrishoMWftmi Aiyftsgftr woold confor a grMt boon od tbosa iot«r«6tod in the AneieM 
Sittory o/ Bputh India-, if be ooold eee bis way to oolloet is book form bis loctaroe frnd 
eoeays, wbkb b*d ftlreody appeared m sovsral pnblieatioBs. ScaCtorsd. as it was in 
various psriodieals. the vast amount of iaformatioa which they oontaiaed on a period 
of history hitherto very little knoem, was not always easy of access. I am glad to sse 
that Ur. 9. Eriabaaswami Aiya&gar has taken the snggestioo into conaidaratioo and aot«d 
upon it. The rasnlt is a very well*got<up and most readable volume which will be 
welcomed by tba mambers of hfytibic Society as well as by eU atwdente of Indian History. 

Ur. B. Erisbnaswami Aiyangar already bolds an bonounble place among oontributors to 
the Sarly Rutary o/ India end his neme would be sufficient rsaCimneQdetiOB (or any 
new book publasbed on that most interestiag subjeot; at tbe same time I cannot help 
eOBgratulating Us. 8. Erishnaiwemi Aiyangar on his good fortune In b«ng able to issue his 
dneiani India ooder the auspices of Ur. YiAoeat A. Smith, Chen whom no one is more 
^oallBed to pass a judgment, on any book bearing on B^iy Indian RiAtory. 

Tbe name of tbe book is. perhaps, a misnomer, as only two ehaptert deal with 
as a whole, all tbs others being concerned ezolvisively with the south end most 
Of 4em only with medievsl India. Tet, as tbe word * aoeiezit ’ oannot have tbe same 
meaning wl^ applied to India as when used in connexion with Bahylo&la and Bgyp^ 
or even Qreeoeand Borne, perbape. after all. Mr. S. Erisbnaswemi Aiyangar wee Justided 
in QM of it in the title of his book. 

'The most important end generally interestiQg chapter in tbe book, to quote Ur. 
Vincent A. Smith in bis vaioable introduction, is the sixth, which gives an admirable 
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ftbabaot ot political histo 7 of th« OholM '»lih a detoilei aooooafe M theiz eTstem 
of gOT«ro.Di«ai aad village adJiumebratiOB well deeerviag of attentive tiaAy’ Bnt. pet 
h»pe» the ohepten ^.ealiag with Mjiore^ He eerly historj, Mysore nader HoyaaUs aad 
the Wodeyara, will have a special utereet tor a oertwn atuober of readen who, after 
weighing Mr. 3. Kriahnaawami Aiyaogat’a eeidenoes and argomoBte. wUl, oertaialy, agree witt 
him in thlnldiig that the Eittory of Uyicro baa not yet been written, as neitiier Wiihw'a 
Eiitofy of MtwM not the Paiaoo Hwtorjr can be regarded as the last word oa the 

subject. ,. 

la this oonnaxioB I am glad to see that Mr. 3. Erishaaswami iiyaagsr is at we with 
Dr. Fleet when he stetes that Mahisbamandala to which Asoka sent missionariBS has 
aothing to do with Mysore, but he is, perhaps, overoautoous in his reference k> 4e /aia 
traditions which represoat the greet Mauryan Emperor, Obaadragupta. spending the 
e 7 «iiag ol his life in coabemplatioa et Sravanahelgola, as the l^eods seem to be based 
nHimately on a wrot« reading of an iasoripttoa of the eighth centiuy a.n. 

The chapter on Vishnavardana deserves also special notice, as it reveals tc ni a 
new aspect in the life of that great ruler ci Mysore, tbs gmat change that osme over 
him in the comae of bis royal oareer wbieh led to his oearersloa from Jainiaifl to 
Vaishnavaism, and as in dealing with this tide of the character of the famous empire- 
builder, Mr. 8- Snihnaswami Aiyangat is able to gite as an insight Into the religiow oondi- 
tion of Mysore at that time. 

Many of the other essays now collected meke ralnable eontrihotions to the htftory 
and chronology of Indian and eepooially of Tamil Kteratnre whose noble works which 
prove the high ethicel and artistic valoe of Tamil oompositioiui, have not. sc far, attract¬ 
ed all toe attention they deserve. Mr, 8. Tinoent A. Smith screes with Mr. 0- Erishnaswami 
Ityangar in dating the Anguftan Period of Tamfl literature in toe second and third 
centnries of the Christian era. 

The later chapters dwling with certain special problems chiefly oonosraed wito TaoM 
SeUgioia Butory, tbeogh of less general interest, will still repay a oarafol reading. 

The Index to the book is very well arranged for reference purposes. 

In bringing this Eeview to a close I make mine the hope expressed by Ur. 
Vincent A. Smith Gsat. if Mr. S. Erishnaswami Aiyaugac 'had leisure greater than that which 
ofibtial doCiee permit, be xcight, perhaps, produce that Early BiMory of Sotiihorn laiew, 
which is so much wanted end can be written only by a soholar familiar with the country 
atd one or more of toe Dravidian vemaoulam.* 

A. M. TAEABD. 


A KOTS 

Tke Bock Cava of Badami 

Tb»» caves which ere not so well koewn and lea frequently fitted than the Blephanla 
and Ellore Caves, are, nevertholew. from the point of view of toe archwologist, of 
very great importance. These caves, which repreeenit Saiva, Vaishnava, and Jain 
faiths sre unique in that they prssant the only rehaWe date upon which toe age of the 
rock oaves In the different parte of India can be based. There is an ineenption in No. 
8 cave, dated in the twelfth year of the reign of the well known king, Eirtiverman I 
In the 60C»th year after toe inauguration of the Seka kings. The date is tber^re a- o. 
673, This is the only cave temple of which the date fe certainly known, with this 
fixed date it is possible, by a close oomparison of the other rock caves to fix some 
approximate period for their excavation. Previous to toe discovery of this ifc was 
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bftliaysi thAi tb« 0A7«i were m«4« in the toJJowiBg segaeooe, firrt, the Boddhiet, eeeond 
the Brebmaaioel, followed bj the Jhia, et ioterrelsi of a ooosidArAble aumber of joak. 
The greet aimilAritj tbet exute betweea the erehiteottue of the oAree ioceee oae to the 
ooBolaeiOB thet ao saeh isterrAla existed, bat thAt la all probebiUfij these oaree, ro> 
pweeniiBg different religioM, were excATtfled in the same period and thus bear witness 
to A tolemtioa which oaa soAroeij be said to exist to-day- Pergnseoa, in his notes on 
the eavse, maheA the fOllowiag statement ^ 

' Instead therefore, of tho ssqneaco formerly adopted, we are foroed to fall baok oa 
that marralloua plotm-e of religions toleratdoa described by the Chinese pilgrim as ex¬ 
hibited At AllAhabad in the year a-d. 648- On that oocasioa the King Earsha Siladitya 
disWbnted als« to 10,000 prisde, the first day in booonr of Bnddha, tbe second of 
Aditya, the Sun, tbe third to honour of lewera or Sisa ; and the eighteen tongs who 
eesisted at this splendid qaia^nennial fertiral eeem promiscnoualy to have hoaowed 
eqaally to see three diTtoitts*. Wfto this loleratioa at head qoarten, we onght not to 
be STuprised If we find temples of difFennt religions OTerlappicg one anotiier to 
some extent-’ 

Sadami, to toe Bijapw Distriot, and stoty-fonr mUee sonto of the town of that 
name, Is a place of oonaidenkbia antiquity and historical interest- It ie easily aocessible, 
being only toree miles from tbe Railway statiocL It lies in a rawtoe between two rooky 
hills on the north and south. Between the foot of the hills is a large reseryolr The 
rook oaves are on the west feoe of tbe South Port end ate four to number. No 1 a 
aalTA oave, Nos. 2 and 8 Valshnavaito ctvee, No. 4 a Jein cave. la this brief n^ it 
IS not poinhle to dssoribe tbe excellent carving of the piUacs, the Uvely dancing girls 
carved on toe basement, toe sldZhil images of Vishnu to his many incarnations, etc. For 
a fall description of these the reader is referred to the Syapur Gas^tttfr. An intemstuie 
aocoont is Also to be found hi the recently pablished ’Along toe Line’ e desoriptton of 
the plAoes on the Uadras And Southern BAilwsy. 

A. B. SZiATSB. 


To 


Msboaba, 

Septmbffr, J921. 


The Editor, 


SocUiy^s Journal 


Sm, 


in Coorg And, I believe, in many other parts of South India toolndtog Knore I 
VMtnre to put a few'tools and fond'fanoie* before yotrr readers to fihs^pe ^t my 
s^may mibAte a oo^^ndence to yonr journal wtoch may throw further light ^ 
the tone nature of these most latereetiog prehi^rio remains. ^ 

These dolmens am locally known {to Canarese) as 'psndtva Dar*halln» 

^ ? 'W-J'lx' lo-S .go inh^hitrf to*. p„B .nd .bl., « 

will, to titosform themselvee from dwarfa to gianto or vies 'm.j. i a i. ’ 

obvious^ be« shaped to explain how a peopl^Eighty as to be'sSto ^e Z 
^e stone slato of w^h the dolmens are formed, could have entered thio by tol 
«nAlJ eirtular hole which coustdtotee the only entrance into a oompleto 
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1 bk79 It 00 good aatboritj tbM • ilmilv legend Is onm&t In Oermeoj !a respect ot 
simiki relics. 

Attaatioc seems Co here been freqneDtlj directed toverds this Intereellag lobjeot, 
but most people appear to hire ooatoated thcmielres vlth exemtiag one' or two* 
liriihing an epbemenl admiretlon or ouhoiitj oa the potterj, ete.» (ooad therein and— 
poieiblf^ending the artielM to a mnseniD where* to all praetieal pnrpeeea, tba^ ate 
aoon almoet as miiob loet to the world ee thej were before their exbnmitioB. The 
qoeetloBB of reel intereet seem to come no nearer eolotioo* Who were theee Paodaraa? 
When did the? lire? Here we oo Indef to their habiM and costeSDs save tbe fact 
that tbej had gnrei* and died ? 

Posslblj 1 em wrooglsg the aiaateor aod profeccioiial arobieolofift: poeaibl; onob 
Is knows and has bees loootnetlp Noorded (or the lafocnatiOB of thoie who eome after. 
1( so* 1 ehall gledlj withdraw the iasinaatloai* and doabtleis la retnra some oorre* 
ipoadeat will afford me the Information which I seek* 

For the informatioa of those who know lass of the sabjeot thaa mTself—if there are 
anj—I will record the results of aij owo emd# observaUoss. 

These relloi la Ooorg are of two kinde^-the one variety being below the groaad 
level, and the other having ite base at or aboofe the present level of tbe anrroandlag 
lead, tbu gfrlag tbe Initial idea that tbe former were gtavei end tbe latter hoiues>- 
althoogb aware that all are held to be graves, 1 shall* for eonveuenoe sake* rofor to them 
as 'graves' and *dwel]iags': they are ninally grouped together in oonelderable aamberi, 
and there are at least two plaees in these parts where the nnmber withla • eotopara* 
tivsly small radios mnst be between 50 and 100: both are uaaally high land, Ihoogb this 
Is* wo#t ootleesbie in tbs ease of tbe ' dwelliage and I have not yet aetieed the two 
verietiee aide by side, The large meiority appear to lie east and west* tbs elrenlar 
aperture being towards the east, though this is wof an invariabis role. Both are asoally 
found in looaliUee. where tbe slab stoaei of whloh they are formed oen etiU be procured 
within a moderate dlstaaoa—withb, e&y* half a aiile. 

As regards tbe ooastreotion there Li ooniidereble variation. 

Tbe * grsvee' are usually single* but ooeHionally there is a stone partition rupaiag 
lengthways: four slabs gsnerally form the sides and a fifth ooven them, but I have seen 
one whioh had so side elabs, but only a covering slab, though tbe shape of tbe dug grave 
below was eeeily dlseerafbls and tbe pottery was found in good order. In most eesM 
tbe grave is sunouaded by e elrele-^and a very symmitrioal oas-H)f boulders half 
imbedded in the ground* but this Is aot ea inTtrisble rule. 

Tbs * dwellings * eoaiist of (our alde<slabi with an overlapping top, while in place 
of the imbedded boulders one finds traoss of e sort of compouod wall of vertical slabs 
and. la tbe ease of tiie more pretentious strueturee* it is olear that the slabs in front of 
tbe eiroular entrenoe have beeo shaped la tbe fonn of an arch. 

Many of tbe gravee have been opened from various motives—by ryoti la Ihe oourie 
of eultivatiOB. by villagers in search for buned treasore* by oontraeton in search of 
stone* aud by amateur arcbwologisto from more or Ism loientifio oBriosity; in all mmi 
pottery has besa (ouad* but giasrally aothlng else that was ideutifiable--probably mors 
on account of the dsfeetive or oarsleis mannat of opening them than beoause fibers was 
DOfihing fio find. Tbs oae opened by myself* whioh had no •ide>alabs. ooatained at the 
bottom of the grave towards the west, three earfibeawaia ehattfss of brown pottery* such 
ss may be seen in any village to day, tad three black pottery saucers* aeffiher bearing 
any distinctive marks: the eoateoto of &s pots are still swaitiag sxsminafiioa by any one 
who oaa offer ms expert etsisfiasce is identifying their oharaoter. la fihis can it is to 
be noted thet, altiioagh* iudgiag from the absence of eidwslabs* the grave wu an un¬ 
important one, it took ton cooUm with orowban fio raise tbe coveting lUb. 

3 
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la eoMloaiOD, I must Apo]<^« t)o ymr raaden lor tli« ornde maacer la vhiefa these 
fev leota ere put before theta bat tniet Chet thej will aot thereby be deterred trota 
ootomoiiioettay to ne thraugh the pagee of your joorael their owa opiaioae and ezperieaoee 
regerdijig thii subjeot. 

1 remeic» Siti 

Toon Cnal/, 

L. T. HABBI8. 


Mbbtinqs dubihg tbb Tbab 

Meeting k4ld at the Mayo Sail on July 19, 1910, unth the Eon'bU 
Mr. 8. M. Fraser, C.I.B», British Beeident in the Chair 

Ihb X<eatarer wes Oepteio 0. Hodeoa, aji.o., i.ks. 

la iatiodaciag the ieotarer, the Ohairmea remarked that Capteto 0- Hadaon bad 
a persoael experieaoe of the lead he wes to leetare open, and that it wea la Soaalilaad 
be bed woa his 0«8.0. 

The leetort wes ilhutrebed ly aoat intorertag lenteta aiidtf menlpolated by Mr, P. 
8eD, v.a., of the Oentoel CeUage. 

In the diflonaafon that followed Mr. S. Eriabaeswexoi Aijengar expleiaed how Somemend 
we# coimectod with Indie, and bow e study of the lend of the Sooelia tell within the 
soope of the Mytiijo Sodety. 

Major H. B, Brown, 1 , 14 ,, thes kept the endknoe apell-boond by reletmg hie owa 
expehefioei in Somalllend. 

The meeting termineted with e vote of ihanka to the Brltiah Boeideat for the been 
end preotmel intoreet he hea token in the Uythie Society. 

Meeting held at the Seehadri Memorial EaU on August SB, 2910, mth the 
President the Society in the Chair 

The Paper wee ‘ Lite in Aacient Indie et the time of the Jeteka Storiee,’ by Ur. K S 
Subba Bao, na. (Oantob). 

In introdnaiag tba leoturar, the Cbekmen explained what the Jetoka Storiee ware 
end how they threw a great anaowt of light on the oonditiona prevailuig in India at the 
time they were wTitlan, 

A disonaaon followed in wbioh Mr. 8. Eriahnaewami Aiyanger, Mr. F. J. Bieberdt and 
the Bey. A, M. Tabard took part. 

In tbankmg the lectoier, the Cbeinnan axpreeaad the hope that the Society would be 
laTOnred at some future time with another paper by him. 


Meeting held at the Mayo Ball on September 90, 1910, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 

The the Urd Bishop of Madias, and the subject of the lecture, 'Light 

thrown by Sacrifees to YJUge Deities on the Original Idea of 3acri£ce ’ 

toe proceedings of toe eycning, toe aainoan announced, amidst haarty 
appl^A ^t toe Ebahle Oolcuel O. Daly. British Baeident, bad consented to become 
Honor^PreeHent of the Sooiety, and expreased toe hope that he would place at toe 
diipocal of toe Society hs large experienoos of India and of Indian sobjeoto. 
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Ifi iatEodnoiag Um UotorAr, tba Chftinnaa rernttk^d tbkb tbs Lord Buhop V 6 S woU 
known in Brngoloro nob onJj in hit ofioinl oopMibji bat rIio as, potb&ps, the hi^beat 
ftatboritj OB ABjthiag coBBeoiod vltb outoiss, village deihee and village iiwirtfioea 

in Uui parbof India. All bad read Sii Lor^bip'a oonfiribntloiu to the Uadras Qovenment) 
Uoaeam Bnlletine, and the looit iotereating arholee on the Uie in the native village 
from tbe pen ol tbe Lord BUbop, in the dfodfw DtooMon Afa^asine. Tbej were then 
all li kin g forward to a moat intereiting leotore, and he oocdd aaanre the andianoe that 
tbej would not be disappointed. 

Tbe Paper read b7 Hii Lordship was ILftened to with intense attonMon. After a vivid 
deaeription of a village saoridee. tba Bisbop aeamed to Utout tbe * OemsninioD ' tb«oi 7 
aa axplaining beat tbe original idea of aaorifioa. 

In tbe animated dJaoniiios wbioh followed tbe Bav. A. U. Tabard pot forward tba 
' BubetltuUon ’ theorj, wbereae Ur. T- J- Blobardi ineliaed towarda tbe 'BenunoiatioB ’ 
tbeoc7, Mr. B. Eriabnaiwaini AlTingac and tba Bav. F. Goodwill bolding tor tbe 'Gift* 
tbeor7. Beveral other apeakere proponaded other ipeoial viowa on the aubjeot. 

MesHnff Aeld at iht S$tidwi‘s 0#oe an Novmder MI, witA th4 
President a} the Society in the Oh<kir 

Tbe lecturer wea tbe Bev. Artbur Blater. For over one boar tbe Bev. gentleman held 
bia audieaoc Ofider a ipell aa be took them roond tbe wonderful mini of VljiaBagar, the 
Citj of Vietot?. After having given in a few words an abstraot of the history of tbe 
ftaons Bapire, Ur. Slater explained, with tbe help of ovei aixtj alldea exhibited bf 
Ur. Sell, wbat remains of tbe magnlSeent eapltal wbleb, at tbe time of Ite proapentj, 
was slxt; milea in oireumferonoa Tbe pletaree most of wbiob were from photographs 
taken bj the leotarer biBsali were prosonnoed bj all to be a real work of art bringiag 
before tbe ejes of tbe andieaot tbe marvelloas templH and elvil balldingi oieoted hj 
the emperon to eabeUlab tbelr capital oitj. In the oourse of bis explanatfoa the leetarar 
revealed bUssell an arobsologiit of no mean order, pointing oat tbe difforenoe la tbe 
et7le of the several balldlags, sotne belonging to tbe Dravidlan, some to the Chaln^n 
ft^le and man^ bearing traoee of Mohammadan boBvenoe. Ths leetcre was listaned to 
with intanee attentiOB. and those who bad tbs privilege to be preM&t were nnanlaKms 
in pronounoing it an nnqoallded snooasa. 

After a few rmnarks Ij Ur. S. Erlsbnaevami AiTaagar, ic.A, tbs Chalzman, In etpreesiag 
tbe thanks of all to tbe Bev. Ur. Slater, who had given them a glimpee of a wonderful 
land wUeb now be felt sure man/ in ths audlenoe would do tbeir best to visit, addod 
that he and tbe other offi&o>beaTers of tbe MTtbio Boeietj ooold not but regret tbe approaeb* 
Ing depaitare of tbe Bev. Mr. Slater from Bangalore, where bs bad made a friend of 
everj one who had the plaaaure of hii aegoaintaBOe. Tbej woald tniaa his genial pressnee at 
tbeir eommitbee mHtings, but be hoped that, In his new sphere of work, tba Bev. Mr. Slater 
would oontinae to take an aotive interest in tbe Society and at no distant data woald 
tavoui them with another Paper on some of tbo other places he bad visited in tbe coarse 
of bis eteuieions. 

MeeHnff held at the itfoyo SaU on December SS, MO. toith the Preeideni 

of the Society in the Chair 

The leotarer was Ur. U. T. Karasima Iyengar, Prof mot of Sanskrit In the 

Central College, tbe sabjeot of tbe paper being * Tbe Brabsanale Systems of Religion.' Aftot 
a few words of introduction by tbo Chairman, the lecturer read a moat learned paper 
whieh was hegoently applauded and which lasted for about an bom and a hall, explaining 




tb« ttwe •yatdiDB of tU Todaat*, m ®xpoi3»d©a bj th« throo gnufe rflfcnnMB 8»ak$r»oiiMjA, 
R^m&acjMbarjfr and Uadbvaobfrrja. 

Before ofoalr ig the proceedia^ o2 the evening, the Cheirmaa uld theft oa aocoaafi of 
the lefte hou he would aot iavite dlsouaeioa but ooafteaC bimeeli with a fow remachs. 
He knew well that ia ludia, pbiloiophj end rehgloa were eo tsueh miied up together 
theft i» wee Tety difficult to write a paper on the one without tottohiag on the other. Yet 
after haring listened with rapt eftteotioa to fthe leoftore, he would suggest that when the 
paper is printed, the title aboold be altered to ‘ The Brahmanaio 8jeftems of Philosophy' 
as this would make it more olear to ’Western minds. Many had come under the iapreeeion 
that the lecture would be on the praoftioal side of Brahmanism and would explain the 
transition between tbe Brahmanism of tbe Vedas aad the preeent Brahmanism basod 
more e^eoiaUy on the Pmanas. He Crusted that the learned leotuzer would soon gire 
the Sooiafty a Paper on the .’present day ordinaiy Brahmanism and would show that 
how the Indra, ihgai and Varuna of the Vedas had been foreod to give plaoe to Brahma, 
'Yiahaa and Sica. Beferring to the great reformer* be added that he could not help 
feeling proud at tiie thought tbat My8ore» a oomparatiTely small country, was fthe plaea 
where those great sen whoee influence was felt all over India had lived Sankaracharya 
at Sriagere aad Basanujacbaiya at Melhote and Uadhvacbarya at Ddipi on the bordem 
of Mysore. 


Meeting held ai the Jfayo Sail on February 21, 2921, toUA the 
Freeident of the SooUty in the Chair 

leoturar was Mr. 8. Krisboaewami Aiyaogar, m,i„ is.b.4.s., and the luWeot ‘Eistorv 
and Oorameree of the Indian Ocean.' 

la opening tbe proosedings, the Obaimuia eiplaiaad that, as Major W G Grey ra 
who had promised to deal witis tbat sobjact had been saddeuly tmnsfaned 'from 
Bangalore, Mr. fl. Krishnaewami Aiyangac had kindly ooaseuted 6o take his plaoe 

The reading of the Paper lasted for over one honr, and ae the Chairman remarked it 
gave a etejking instance of what patient research can do in ooimexion with a moat dm 
Mlt subject. 

An lotereetiiBg disouseion followed in which Professor V. Bndolf. Dr O T 
Cotton and Mr. P. Barton took part. ingrara 


ifeeiing held at the Mayo Sail on July 26, 2922, ioiih the President 
of the Socie^ in the Chair 

A Paper oo the Hoysaiae in Mysore and in the aouth oonWbuted by Mr. H. Krishna 

Krishuaswami Aiyangar in Che unavoidable absence of 

Ur. H. Kr iflhnfc GaaCn. 

Before the reading of the Paper, tbe Qiairruaa referred to Mr. H. Erishn* Baatri. as a 
Sanskrit and Oanareee soholer of repute not only in India bnt tlso In Euroue, and an 
^Ig^^t of merit a^ talent. He has been Aasietant Aich«Iogical Superintendent 
lor J^i^pby m Sou^ra India during tbe past four yeare, and he has j^ been ap- 
^mted to act for Bei B^ur T. Venkayya, Epigraphisft to fthe Government of Ind£. 
wJil! coMiderably added to oux knowledge of South Indian 

History, i«re a^*^lly during tbe earliest times. He bae succeeded in unearthing a 

which show that Aryan Iciuance was d^^^in 
Southern India as early as tte fourth century B.a, if not earlier 

Ti. d^t wbh tt. mazy of il,. from 'itt louia« S.U to to. 



Isl 


f 


14 ? 

Ur. XrifibiiMWtmi AfjsAgtr explftuied io ft Ineid toftiuftr irith (hft help ol ft lu&p 
of Sottlhera Indift the growth of Hojeal* esplre and ite strogglei for aoprevftoj with 
Ohftlohjftft, the Cholftft end other ehiefteuu of the South. Ur. 7. J. Bloherde then gave 
•ecoost o( hie dieeoTerj of Susdftai la the Salem Diatrtot whloh eeems to have a 
ler elftim than £anda&* la the PoTAahelli Taluk to hare been the eapital oi Vim 
Bamftaftthft who ruled over the tamillftn part of the Hojiftla Eiogdoa. 


1 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 


1. Tlte Society shall be called the Mnaio Sooisty. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of enconraglnfi the studv 

of the Soiencee of Ethnology, History and Eeligione, and etimnlatinfl 
research iq these and allied eubjects. ^ 

3- Membership shall be open to all European and Indian centlemen 
who may be elected by the Committee, ’ 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vice-Preasdente, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor¬ 
ary Secretanee, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five other 
members, retiring annnally but eligible for re-election, 

Any font of the above members to form a quorum, 
b. The subscription shall be— 

{a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(6) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum- These subscriptions are payable on election or 
annually, on or before July Ist. The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subacriptiozi which may remain unre* 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 
Membership is open to rwidents in the United Kingdom the sub 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
sbiUiDgs cov^g Bubeoriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the Umted Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order' to the Honorary Treasojer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
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